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4h ; ars, Valour, Military Glory, &c. Fa the - 
2 a }Aictent Grecians, 


<H E: ancient Grecians were an innocent and tip ih 
ſort of Mortals, wholly unacquainted with . mos. 
d and mw —_a_ $a A. War rh. {han 
of the {t an , and whom t 3 
ly'd to be — from the Pw of the! Immortal Gods, had 2 
little- other- bulinefs to.employ their Hors, belide tilling the Earth a, 
or feeding' their" Flocks aut Herds ; and the rapine of theſe; 'ur : 
ſome! other» perty'/ Concerns, which-i\was' look'd. on as 12{geÞ" > 354 
nerpns: and heroical Exploit,. occalion'd* moſt- of. the Yeu VR of 
famous i in their Story. Achilles in Fomer tells qgamem FOI, 
Non purely” to oblige him, he "had engag'd himſ 
Jon and dan gerous a, War againſt- the Trojans:, from \ 
never recely rd any juſt cauſe of Quarrel, baring a 
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2 Of the Military Affairs .of Greece. 
ay of his Oxen, or Horſes, or had the Fruits of his Ground 


| 5y'd by them (a): L 

| b: 

Oz ÞÞ #90 Tewwy Tri muloy I MNTUOY bt 

Ales wzrouleys, tire £m wor diiol eionv* : 

O? Þ @dmo} tuas is marev, 3s wi immer, V 

Oof: mT tf bn tercwnax Gwriarciey W rc 

Kapmoy tdWAnoovT', m4 dA mona werutd bi 

Ovesd TE Ov Tay SdAAGdATS Ty Hoon ; n 

---» AN ove, @ wy aycudes, aj romp) , opge ov Muigns, & 4 

- +. For tho” I here 'gainſt warlike 770jans fight, 8 

| "Tis not to yindicate my injur'd Right; - 

Since they by . impious Theft - haye ne'er detain'd | 

| My Oxen, Horſes, or on Prhia's Land x n 

'8 1 Deſtroy'd my Fruits ; for me, the craggy Way M 

* if Ocecr pathle(s Mountains, and the boiſt rous Sea x" 
Secure from what Invaſion they wou'd make : 

But *'tis, ungratefu] Man, tis for thy ſake, | 

T' advance thy Triumphs that IT hither come, 4 

That thou with. greater State may'ſt lord 1t home. | bf 


Mr. Ziutchin. pl 


And the ſimplicity of their Condut may be ſufficiently evin- W 

Ed, as from ſeveral other Tnſtances, ſo by thoſe eſpecially, where an ſo 
Athilles, Fefor, or an Ajex are introduc'd oppoling them- WW th 

. elves to vaſlt Numbers, and by the force of their own Valour put- a6 


Ung to flight whole Squadrons of. their Enemies. Nor is' the Ml ot 
Poet to be thonght blame-worthy, or to have tranſgreſs'd the V 
rules of probability in ſuch Relations z which, tho” perhaps ft C 
and incredible in our Days, were: no doubt. accom W 
the 'manners of the 'Times, of. which he wrote. For even in the h: 
Sacred Story we find it recorded, that a ſingle Goliath defy'd all ct 


#he Armies of 7ſrae! (b), and with a big look, and a few ar- W 
54, Words, put fo: great terrour into- them, that they fled be- ta 
ore him. FTE vs 

Notwithſtanding; this, in the revolution of a. few Ages, Greece 
became the celebrated Mother of the braveſt, and 'moſt expericnc'd 

_ Souldiers 1n the World: ' For being' canton'd into a great num- 
=. ber of little independent States, all which,. cho' bordering: upon 
i  — oneancther, were -govern'd by different Laws, and proſecuted con- 

# © trary Intereſts, it became the Seat of continual Wars ; every Hamlet 

being ambitious of enlarging it's Territory, by epcroaching upon 
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nd it's neighbour-village, and contending for the addition of a few - - "4 


Lands with no leſs heat and fury, than if whole Kingdoms \hatt ©. Ts 
been the Prize : The conſequence whereof was, that the Greciant 

being from their childhood inur'd to Martial Aﬀairs, and having to 
their native Bravery added long and conſtant Experience, were rett- 
der'd as well in good Order and Diſcipline, as trae Courage and 
Valour, ſuperiour to moſt other Nations. They became a ter- 
rour to all the Cpuntries round about them, and with ſmall Num- 
bers often put to flight vaſt multitudes of the Barbarians: The 
Perſians frequently experienc'd the ſad effefts of it in the loſs of 
numerous Armies, and at length'of the greateſt Empire inthe World. 
And (to enumerate no more Inſtances in a thing ſo well known) 
the Carthaginians, tho' Men of great Courage, and excellently 
Skill'd in the Art of War, being worſted in Scily by Timoleon the 
Corinthian in ſeveral Encounters, and by unequal numbers of Men, 
were driven into an admiration of the Grecian Valour; and forc'd 
to confeſs, that they were the moſt pugnacious andinſupportable of 
Mankind ; and forthwith made it their bulineſs to entertain as many 


of them as they could procure, in their Service (a). | 
But tho' almoſt all the Grecans had their ſhare-in Military Glory, 
yet” were the reſt far inferiour to the 'Lacedemonjans, who by the 
Laws of their Conntry were under an obligation to make War' 
their Profeſſion ; they never apply'd themſelyes to any Art, or-Em-- 
ployment, or the exerciſe of Trades, which they accounted un- 
worthy of Generous and Free-born Souls ; but, committing all” ' 
ſach cares to the Helors, who were a gentiler ſort of Slaves, fpent' 
their Time in manly Exercifes, to render their Bodies ſtrong and' 
ative. They were alſo accuſtom'd by hard Diet, by Stripes, -and* 
ce WH other ſeyerities, patiently to> undergo any hardſhips, to endure* 
_ Wounds, to encounter any Dangers, and, if the Honour of theit” 
e WW Country fa requir'd, to throw themſelves into the Arms'of Death. . 
o Wl without Fear, or Regret. Yet were they not ſo imprudent or fool-' 
e hardy, as to court Dangers, or Death ; but were taught from their 
1 childhood to be always prepar'd erther to- live, or die, and equally” 
I willing to do either ; as appears from thoſe Verles, cited by Plu- 
4 ztarch a to this purpoſe z 4 a 
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O? Ns Idvor, 3 Cav Yewor xghav be 75 hazel 
' AN To Tara vgs buterep EhTeNous. 

They dy'd, but not as laviſh of their Blood, 
Or thinking Death it ſelf was fimply good, 

Or Life : both theſe the ſtriteſt Vertne try'd, 

And as that call'd, they gladly iv'd,* or dy. * 
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| Of the Military Afairs of Greece. 

Nor was this Indifferency t6 Life or Death .only diſcours'd of 

£N Ron them, as a point of meer Speculation; but carefully and 
erioull 


y inſtill'd into their tender Years, ang always cmbrac'd 
as one of the firſt Principles of their Attionsz which begot in 
them ſuch an undaunted Courage, and ſo firm agd unmoveable 
a Reſolution, that ſcarce any thing compos'd of Fleſh and Blood 
was able to ſtand before them. This extraordinaty and unparal- 
lel'd Bravery, being adorn'd and ftrengthen'd with the wiſeſt Con- 
duR, and the moſt perfe& Skill in all the Stratagems of War choſe 
Tunes were capable of, has render'd- them famous in Story, and 
examples of Military Vertue to all ſucceeding Ages : © For (theſe 
& are Plutarch's (a) words) the Lacedemonians were moſt expert and 
© cunning in the Art of War, being traind up and accuſtom'd to 
©*nothing more than to keep themſelves from Confulion, when 
© their Order ſhould be broken ; to follow any Leader or Right- 
* handman, ſo rallying themſelves into Order z and to fight on what 
E part ſoever Dangers prels ”. 

.It is therefore by no means 'to be wonder'd, that foreign and 
vaſtly remote Nations ſhould be deſirous to entertain the Lacede-= 
monians into their Service z that Cyrus the Younger ſhould think 
That the regdieſt and moſt eftetual Method to adyance himlſelf-to 
the Empire of Perſia: That Craſus, the wealthy King -of Lydia, 
and ſeyeral of the Agyptian Monarchs, tho' ſurrounded with nu- 
inerons Forces of their own , ſhould never cſtcem themſelves ſe- 
-care without afliſtance from Sparta ; or that the Sicilians, ; 
Canthaginians, with the Cyrenzans, and many others, 
holding to 1t-for Protetton, and Deliverance from pow 
mes. And for the Grecians themſelves, whenever any of their 

ittle States were, in danger of being ſwallow'd up by Mei 
powerfut Neighbours, we find them having Recourle for Aid; ra 
the Spartans, who were a common Refuge to the oppreſs'd, and 
reftrain'd the Ambitious Invaders of other Men's Rights. 

Hence likewiſe it came to paſs, that in all Confederacies they 
were look'd on as the principal Aﬀociates; and in all Wars carry'd 
on:by pablick Contributions, they challeng'd the chief Capnmand 
as their right and peculiar. Nor could any. Exigency prevail with 
them to depart from that Claim, or reſign it to the greateſt, of Princes : 
Gelon, King of Sicily, tho* promiſing to furniſh them with large Sup- 
plies. againſt the Barbarians, on condition he might be - declar'd 
Captain-general of the Greczan Forces, was rejedted (b). Yet we 
fGnd, that after the Viftory over Mardonius 'at Platee, Pauſanias 
the Zacedemonian General, having by his exceflive Severity , and 
Tyrannical Behaviour to the reſt of the Souldiers render'd the 
Sparians very odious, in the end they reyolted to the Athenians, 
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(4) Teloprds, (6) Herodotus lib, VII. 
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Of the Military Affairs of Giteece, 5 
ſthe gentle and courteous Carriage of whoſe” Commanders, vi - 
{tides and Cimon, chad endear'd them to all the reſt-of the-Grecianre 
\nd_ here the nimity of the Zacedemonians was wonderful z 
or when the firiv's that their Generals were corrupted, and 
their Minds too much eleyated and puffed-hp/ by the greatneſs of 
their Authority, they- left off ſending any*mofe of them to the 
Wars, chooſing rather to haye Citizens. ofgModcration, and that 
perſever'd in their ancient Manners and» @pſtoms, than to be ho- 
nour'd with the Superiority of all Greece (a). But this Misfor- 
une did not put an end to the Lacedemoman Greatneſs ; for we 
nd them in a little time re-afſuming their. ancient Spirits, and 
diſdaining even Alexander himſelf (tho' ſubmitted to by the reſt 
of the Grecians, and declar'd their General againſt Perfia) for their 
Superiour : Which is the reaſon,. that in the Monuments ereGted 
after the Perſian Vitories, and beaging the Names of Alexander and 
the Grecians, the Lacedemonians were excepted by Naine, as having 
no ſhare in that Honour (6b). : | 
The Athenjans alone were able tq diſpute with the Lacedeme- 
nians this Prerogative z ſome few times excepted, when ſome un- 
ſual Succeſs rats'd any of the other States beyond their brdinary 
Grandeur; as it happen'd to the Thebans, who, from a gnean and 
deſpicable People, were by the Condu& of Epaminondas and Pelo- 
vides advanc'd to an Eguality, if not a Supertority over th? moſt 
flouriſhing Cities of Greece. | 
Notwithſtanding theſe, and ſome other Obſtacles, the Za- 
cedemonians for the moſt part made good their Pretenſ10ns , and, 
in moſt Wars carry'd on by a Confederacy, were Generals of all 
the Land-forces ; but wcre at length conſtrain'd to leave the Do- 
minion of the Seas to the Athemans; who having laid out their 
whole Strength in fitting out a Navy againſt Xerxes, for a Jong 
Time reign'd ſole Lords of the liquid Element : During which 
Seaſon we find a Decree: put forth by their Senate, wherein 1t was 
order'd , That the Command of all the Naval Forces of Greece ſhould 
belong to Athens 3 but the Land-armies ſhould obey a General from 
Sparta (c). But the Rival Cities could not be long content with 
this equal diſtribution of Power, each being jealous of the other's 
Greatneſs, and thinking her ſelf beſt able to govern the whole Ju-_ 
rifdition 5" at length the Athenians, having their whole Fleet, - 
2xcept twelye Trireme-Gallies, deſtroy'd at once by Lyſander the 
Spartan Admiral, .in the famous Battle at Agos-pojamus,' were con- 
rain'd to own the LZacedemonians for Sovereigns both at Sea and 


Land (4). | . oF 


— — — 


0 — 


(a) Dlutarchus Ariſtide. (6b) Plutarchus Alexandro, Arrtanus De geſtis. Alex- 
ndri lib.I. (c) Xenophon ExMiwxc's lib. VII. (4) Xenophon wigi Kipy ara | | 
Ltb. VI. Plutarchus Lyſandro, ' | We IO 17304 
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6 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 

But the Zacedemonians were not long able to maintain this 
Command ; for the £henjans, having recryited their Naval Forces, 
and engag'd Evagoras the King of Cyprus, and-«Pharnabazns the 
Perſian Emperour's Lientenant to their Intereſt z*Hytheir Afliftance, 
and the {ingular Condud of their own Admiral Conor, gave them 
ſo great an overthrow at" Cnidus (a), that they never after pre- | 
tended to conteſt thaSovereignty of the Seas #* cdntenting them- 
ſelves with the chief Command at Land, which the _Athenians 
ſuffer'd them to .enjoy without farther moleſtation z both Cities 
being weary of the Contenrtion, and convyinc'd at length of the 
Truth of what had been commonly obſerv'd, That Fortune was 
moſt favourable to the Lacedemonians by Land, but in Sea-engage- 


| ments {ided with the Athenians (b). This ſeems not to have 


been without reaſon , the _Athenians by the commodiouſneſs of 
their Situation being dHpos'd, and, as it were, invited by Nature 
to apply themſelves to Naval Afﬀairs; whereas the Zacedemonzians 
were plac'd at a greater diſtance from the Sea, and more inclin'd 
to Land-ſeryice, (to which they were inur'd from their tender 
Years) than to venture themſelves on the Ocean, to which they 
had neyer been accuſtom'd ; for Lycurgus their Law-giver ex- 
preſly forbad thetn (c) to: viſit foreign* Countries, out of a well- 
grounded fear, leſt his Citizens ſhould be corrupted by the eon- 
verfation of Strangers, and forſake that excellent platform of Go- 
vernment, he contriv'd for them : And it happen'd to them_as 
he had wiſely foreſeen ; for no ſooner had Lyſander render'd them 
Sovyereigns of the Seas, when they began by degrees to leave of 


their ancien®Cuſtoms, and ſenſibly to degenerate from the Ver- 


tue and Glory of their Anceſtours (4). 


CHAPTER II. 
Of their Levies, Pay, &c, of Souldters. 


” 


"HE Grecian Armies conſiſted for the moſt part of free” Deni- 
zons, whom the Laws of their Country oblig'd; when ar- 

rivd at a prefix'd Ape, to ear in Arms, ypon the ſum- 
mons of the Magiſtrate, or Commiſſion'd- Officer. In ſome pla- 

+ af they were more eaxly admitted to the Wars, in others later ; 
Athenians were ſent at twenty, the Spartans ſeldom till "thirty : 


" ” A 
— 


(a) Tſoerates pro Evagora, in Philippum, Panathenaica, Xenophon EMmlunxdy 
Iib VI. - Plutarchus Artaxerte., (6b) Xenmphon Exlwixar lib. VII, (c) Plutar- ' 
chus Infticuc, Laconicis, (4d) Demoſthenes Orat. in Phi/ip, III. ©44 
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Of the Military Affairs. of Greece. 7 
The younger Men in both. Cities, with thoſe, who by reaſon of 
heic Age were diſcharg'd from Military Service, were left at home 
o defend their Habatations. . | 
Some Perſons were excus'd by reaſon of their Age; for having 
pent their Youth, and Strength in ſerving their Country, it was 
at reaſonable to ,dilcharg@ them from farther Service, that they 
night end thew Days in Peace. Afﬀer threeſcore Years 1t ſeems 
O , Feb been uſual in moſt places to allow them Liberty of re- 
iring. Others were exempt on account of their Function; ſuch 
yere at Athens 0i T*M&y @fidgv%, the Farmers of the publick 

uſtoms (a); and ſeyeral of the holy Orders, with thoſe that were 
appointed to dance at Bacchus's Feſtival (6b). 

Others were excluded fromgerving in the Wars ; ſuch were the, 
Slaves, and ſuch others as liv'd Anongſi them, but were not honour'd 
with the Freedom of their Cities, Theſe were never admitted, ex- 

ept_in caſes of -extreme Danger, when there remain'd no other 
mearis of preſerving 'the Common-wealth. Of this Cuſtom I have 
already given a large Account in one of the fore-going Books (c). 

All that fery'd, were enter'd into a publick Liſt, or Regiſter ; 
whence the Levy was call'd »4]«5ea0i, xamAcy@'> gpdlonoyia s 
and to make a Levy, #472A00, of x5)aeapw mice, Amongſt 
the Primitive Grecians,- it ſeems-to have been frequently made by 
Lots, every Family being oblig'd to farniſh ont a certain number, 
and filling up their Fn rm by the Chance of Lots: Whence 
Mercury in Homer (d), pretending to be 'one of the ſeven Sons of . 
PolyFtor the Myrmidon,' adds, that he was appointed by Lots to 
follow Achilles to the Trojan War, z 


Tov wire mMLGy, xanga Ax i043 mw, 


"Twas I,' who when: the Lots were drawn, 
Was doom'd to follow Peleus's mighty Son. 


For the appointment of all Perſons of a certain Age to be ready 
to ſerve in the Wars, ſeems only to be an Infſtitation of. later 
Ages; whereas all ſuch like things were formerly manag'd at the - 
pleaſure of the Supreme Magiſtrate, t 

The Souldiers were all maintain'd at their own expences z no 
Name was more opprobrious than that of a Aerenary, it being 
look'd upon as:a Diſgrace for any Perſon of ingenuous Birth 
Education to ſerve for Wages. For all this, it was not permitted 
any Perſon to abſent himſelf, except upon reaſons allow'd by the 
Law ;',and whoever was found thus to have tranſgreſs'd,' was at 


; (a) Demnftheer in Nearam. (5) Idern Midians, (c) Lib. 1. Cap,” ;\ 
(4) Iliad &'. 0 | 
| .& 
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Atthgns depriv'd of his Voice in all pablick Buſineſs, and in a 
manner of all other Rights of Citizens, .and was forbidden to 
\ enter into any of the publick Temples (9). And leſt any of the 

Perſons appointed to ſerve ſhould make their eſcape,' we fand they 
were branded in the Hand with certain Marks, call'd $7ypuam, 
to which Cuſtom Saint Pax! is thought to allude in his Epiſtle to 
the Galatians (b), where rome of the wounds he had receiy'd 
in his Obriſtian Warfare , he tells us, that he bore in his body the 
Sy;44T2, or Marks, of the Lord JESUS. 

The Carians were the firſt that ſerv'd in Greece for Pay (c), and 
have thereby render'd their Name infamous to Poſterity ; heing 
repreſented by all the Writers of thoſe Times, as a baſe and ſer- 
vile Nation ; inſomuch that »ge-#0;z and xge:unregt, are Prayer- 
bial Epithets for Perſons 'of abject and puſillanimous Tempers, or 
ſervile Condition (d); and Kees, is a ſynonymous term for Slayes; 
as in that Proclamation at the end of the Athenian Feſtival 4+ 
theſteria, whereby the Slaves were commanded to be gone out of 


Doors ; 


Ouga7s, Kages, in tr Ardegnerd, 
Be gone, ye Slaves, the .Antheſteria are ended. p: 


Thus they deſpis'd the poor Carians for introducing a Cuſtom, 
which in a few Ages after was ſo far from being Igok'd upon 
as unworthy their Birth, or Education, that we Fad it pradtis'd 
by the whole Nation of the Greeks, who not only receiv'd Pay 
for ſerving their own Common-wealths, but liſted themſelyes un- 
der forcign Kings, and fought their Battles for Hire ; their chief 
Magiſtrates not diſdaining to accompany them in ſuch Expedi- 
tions. Several Inſtances of this ſort might be produc'd; were not 
that famous one of the Great Ageſelaus's aeadine to ſerve 
Prolemee, King of A gypt, inſtead of numbers of others. 
+ "The firſt} that '1ntroduc'd the Cuſtom of paying Souldiers' at 
Athens was Pericles, who, to ingratiate himſelf with the Com- 
 monalty, repreſented how unreaſonable it was, that Men. of Jtmnall 
* Eſtates} and ſcarce able to provide for their Families, ſhould g 
oblig'd to neglet their Buſineſs, and ſpend what their Induſtry 
had laid up, «n the publick Service, and thereupon preferr'd' 
Decree that all of them ſhould have Subſiſtence-money out bFithe 
Exchequer (e); which ſeems to have been receiy'd' with" genetal 
pplanſe. What Sum they daily receiv'd cannot eaſily be: deter- 
pun'd, it being encreas'd,. or diminiſh'd as occafioni requir'd; ' At 


« "TY wi A. A7 


Fes {a) AEſevines (refiphontea, Demoſthenes Timocratea, (b) Cap.VI, r7. (c) Srabs, 
Heſychims, Etzmelogici autor, (d) Heſzchiws, (e) Ulpianyu in Orat, De: Syns 
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firſt we find the Foot-Souldiers had two Oboli a Day, which' in © 
2 Month amounted to ten Drachms a). What we read in Thu- 
cydides (b) of the Souldiers that garrifon'd Potidea, to every one 
of which was allotted a Drachm a Day, with another to a Ser- 
vant for attending upon him, - muſt not be unflerſtood, as if 
their ordinary Pay was of that value, that being only to the com- 
non  Sea-men of '_Athens three Oboli, to thoſe that mann'd the Sa- 
cred Veſlel call'd IldgzaGy, and the Foot-Souldiers, four ; whence 
Tergewons BiGy Is a ProverbialExptefſion for a Souldier's life(c); and 
TeTrwConCery for ſerving in the War. The Horſemen's Pay 
was for the moſt part thirty Drachms a Month, that is a Drachm 
a Day; this we find to have been term'd ymommas (4). * 

'The ordinary Method of rqiling this Money, was by impoſing 
a Tax on the whole Commy/.-wealth, whereby all Perſons were 
oblig'd to contribute according to the yalue of their Eſtates. But 
this was*done: only, when the publick Treaſury was exhauſted, 
and the conſtanr Revenues from Tributary Cities, publick Lands, 
Woods, Mines, or from Fines and Amercements were - not ſuf- 
ficient to, —_ the charges of the. War. In caſes of greater Ne- 
ceflity, the Richer Citizens at Athens, were oblig'd to extraordi- 
nary Contribations, and there appears to have been/a generous 
and" Jandable Emulation amongſt the Men of Quality in that 
City 7 who voluntarily offer'd more than was requird''of them, 
and cOtended which of them ſhould moſt-largely contribute to- 


wards the Honour and Preſervation of their Native Country. 
Confederate Wars were maintain'd at the: common Charge of 

all che Allies, every one of whom was oblig'd to ſend forth a 

proportion of Men ; as we find praftis'd in the Trojan War, which 

was the firſt, wherein 'the whole Country of Greece united againſt 

a foreign Enemy. Sometimes they were ap__ on by publick 
r Fong of, Money, levy'd by Pertons delegated by: the Ccoin- 

t 


mon: conſent of the Confederates , which was only the Praftiſe. 
of later Ages 5 the primitive Wars, wherein. the Souldiers  ſery'd 
at their own Expence, and ſupply'd their Neceflities out of the 
Spoils of their Enemies, being manag'd with leſs charge to the 
Publick. The firſt Tax, or Tribute of this Nature that we find 
bw by the Grecjans, was after the Expulſion of Xerxes out of 
3 when they agre&'d to make an Invaſion upon their com- 
on Enemy, vor i he. condut of the. Athenians: For then _vi- 
ides the Nhenjan, at the general deſire of . the Greeks, ſurvey'd the 
whole Cpuntry and Revenue , and afle(s'd all particular Perſons . 
Town by Togyn',” according to every ' Man's. ability :* Thus. he 
ax'd. them fony hundred Talents, to whiclkt Perictes added about 
third part more z for we find in Thucydides, that in the begin» . - 


—_—_———— — 
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+ Inferior to the Heavy-armd Souldiers; and therefore when Tewcer 


ning of the Peloponneſian War, the Arbenians had coming in from 
their Confederates {ix hundred Talents. After Pericles's Death, 
being encreas'd by little and little, ic was at length rais'd to the 
ſum of thirteen hundred Talents (a); all which was manag'd at 
the Diſcretion «of the Athenians. 


——_—_—_} A. 


CHAPTER III. 
Of the different ſorts of Souldhers. 


HE Armies were compos'd of yarious ſorts of Souldiers, 
their Groſs, or Main Body uſually conſiſted of Foot-men, 
the reſt rode ſome in Charzus, ſome on Horſeback, others 

upon Elephants. £45 | 

The Foot-Souldiers we find diſtinguiſh'd into three ſorts ;z the t 
firſt and Principal of which were term'd OTaimzu (b), being ſuch Il ” 
ry bore heavy Armour, engaging with broad Shields, and long 
Spears. | 

2. Y1A%%. were Light-arm'4 Men, who fought with Arrows, and Ml © 
Darts, or. Stones and Slings, annoying their Enemies at a diſtance, 
but were unfit for cloſe Fight. They were in Honour and Dignity 


in Sophocles quarrels with Menelaus, he is ſeoffingly reprov'd by 
him in this manner, of : | : 


O ToZbrys Gotta & ouunpe pepvar (c). 
This Archer feems to think -himfelf ſome-body. 
It ſeems to have been frequent for them, having ſhot their Ar- 


rows, to retire behind the Shields of the Heavy-arm'd for Pro-' 
tection; for ſo we find the ſame Texcer doing in Fomer (d), | 


Tornxggs d\ civdlgy hal, minivnyd Tote THatywy, 
=74.dV' &p a Alaygy our Trnapmariddo, 
Evr9' Ales wer Werifipigty oixos* ,atmap oy, news 
TTen| ras imei ap mv Uigevons: iy dping 
BrCamy, 6 ey apd1 tomy Say. ety Arerey* 
he jo *\ 595} «0 
\  Almnp 6 auns i@vs mats ws "ao Wired, oxy _ 
—_ »” £3. Moths ht A we As 
7 Bis Atar#, 0 ON; pur ouxer xponincs. querg. 1 
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Tewer the ninth from theſe at length 
And all his Bows for certain Deaths prepar'd ; 


appear'd, 


Lurk'd behind -4jax's Shicld the Hero ſtood, 
Which whenſoc'er the Warlike Chief remoy'd, 


Threatning Deſtruttion to his Enemies ; 
But when he ſaw or wounded one, or ſlain, 
Back. he betook hit to his Shield again. 
So tim'rons Boys, approaching Llls to ſhun, 
With eager haſte to careful Mothers run. 
Mr. ZJutchin, 
TSs 3- [T:X]a5w; (a), tho' frequently comprehended under the 129? 
a. as oppos'd to the 67M mw, whre a middle fort between both, be- 


Around on all he caſts his angry Eyes, 


ing arm'd with Shields and Spears, but far inferiour in bigneſs to 


he thoſe of the Heavy-arm'd Men. From their narrow Shields caltfd 


<h maATu, they receiv'd their Name. 


The Horſemen amongſt the Ancient Grecians were not very nume- 

s rous, being only ſuch as were pofleſs'd of Eſtates, and able to furniſh 

: 41 WJ out Horſes at their own Charge. \Hence both at .Athens and Sparta 
we find immas, or Horſemen, to have compos'd the ſecond Order 


Dy told by FHerodomss (b), that among the Chalcidians 


ty in the Common-wealth, being plac'd aboye the Commonalty, and 
next to thoſe of the higheſt Quality and Fortune 5 The ſame is 
recorded of the Roman Equites, and (to mention no more) we are 


none- but Rich 


Men were admitted into that Order. Afterwards, when Men of 


was loſt (c). 


— 


Eſtates began to court Eaſe and Pleaſure, and thought it- more ad» 
viſable to furniſh out a Horſeman, and maintain him at their pro- 
per Expences, than to venture their own Perſons; they retain'd in- 
deed their former Name, but the Honour of Serving on Horſeback 


Who 1t was, that firſt inſtruſted Mankind in the Art of Horſe- 
manſhip, is not agreed on by the ancient Writers of Fables ; 
ſome attributing it to the Amazons () others to the Centaurs (e), 
others to Bellerophon (f ); others, laſtly (to trouble you with 
no more) aſcribe the Honour of it to MNepmie (g), the firſt 
Creatour of this Animal; for which reaſon we find the various 
Epithets Imm@y (þ),. Immzpyes: (i), layers (kh), Uraoxsets, 
&c. conferr'd upon him by the Poets, and Mythologiſts. 

Whoecyer oblig'd Mankind with the firſt Invention of this Arr, 
ſeems to have left it very imperfe&t ; for in thoſe early Ages "ris 


RT 


Eto,  (&) Lycophron Cafſandr, 8 
Nos | B 2 


ITS 


(a) Suidas loc. cit, Alianue, (6) Lib. V. (c) Xenopbon Erlungr lib. VI. 
(4) Lyſias Orator. (e) Palaphatus lib, I. (f) Pliniue 1ib, VII, cap. EVI. 
(s) Hemerus in Hymn, Saphocles Oedipo. (h) Panſanias Avhurcu.” (5) Pindarus 
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probable they underſtood not the Method of governing Horſes 
with Reins, and Bits, but manag'd them only with a Rope, or 
Switch, and the Accent of their Voice; this we find to have been 
the Practiſe of ſeveral other Nations, as the Numidians (a), Ge- 
elians (b), Lybians (c), and Maſſylians of whom Lucan ſpeaks 
thus (d), 


18F 


Et gens que nudo reſidens Maſſylia dorſo, 
Ora levi fleflit frenorum neſcia virga. 


Without a Saddle the Maſſylans ride, 
And with a tender Switch their Horſes guide. 


vi 


Afterwards Bridles came into Faſhion, of which the moſt remar- 
kable were thoſe call'd Zupata, hayhng Bits of Iron, not unlike 
Wolves Teeth, and therefore call'd in Greek Auxot, in Latin Lups : 
whence Horace (e), 


Gallica nec lupatis 
Temperet ora frant. 


Nor with the ſharper Bits 
- Manage th' unruly Horſe. 


The firſt Invention of them is by Srariue attributed to Neptune, 


Neptunus equo, ft certa priorum 
Fama patet, primus teneris leſiſſe lupatis 
Ora, &- littoreo domuiſſe in pulvere  fertur. 


Neptune, if we may credit give to Fame, 

Furſt caught with Bits the gen'rons Horſe to tame. 
By others to the Zapithe, or Centaurs, who inhabited a Town in 
Theſlaly, call'd Pelethronium : Thus Virgil (f), 


Frena Pelethronii Lapithe, gyroſque dedere 
Impoſiti dorſo = 


| The Lapithe of Pelethronium rode 
With Bridles firſt, and what their uſe was ſhow'd. 


Tho' ſome are of opinion that the Poet ſpeaks of Bridles, as 1n- 
yented-not by the ZLapithe, but a Man of that Natiqn, whoſe 
Name was. Pelcthronizs.,..to whom we find Pliny alſo attributing 
the Invention of Bridlih, and Harneſs (g) : The laſt of theſe the 


, 4 


Sitins lib, I. - (5) Idem lib. It. (c) Strat lib, XVII. (4) Luranue 


(4) 
lib. IV... (e) Lib. I, Od. VIIL. (F) Georgic.llt- 115. (g) Lib, VIL cn LVI. 
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reeks term 5pdug]e, and ipirm?, which were made of divers 
orts of Stuffs, as Leathery Cloth, or the Skins of wild Beaſts. 
Parthenopeus's Horſe 1s cover d with the Skin of a Zynx in Sta- 
ms; ZEneas's In Virgil with a Lyon's (a), 


— : quem fulva leonis 
Pellis obit mn i 


Cover'd with a Lyon's Skin —— 


Eometimes we find them adorn'd with rich and coſtly Cloathing 
x5 in the ſame Poet (6), 


Omnibus extemplo Teucris jubet ordine duci 

Inſtratos oftro alipedes i vidTiſque tapetis, 

Aluurea peftoribus demiſſa monilia pendent. 

For ev'ry Trojan ſtraight it 1s decreed, 

That iprighely Courlers be in order led, 
Adorn'd with coſtly Trappings, to whoſe Breaſts 
The Golden Poitrels hang. | 


Of the Saddles in nſe amongſt us we find no mention in any 
ancient Writer ; as neither of the S:apia, or more properly Subex 
vedaneus, or Stirrop, which do's 'not appear to have been us'd till 
heſe Jater Ages; there being no notice taken of any ſach thing in 
any Author, that I know of, before Euſtathius, who flouriſh'd about 
ave hundred Years ago, and in his Commentaries upon Homer 
th mention'd an Inſtrument of this ſort. In former Apes they 
upply'd the want of ſuch helps by their Art, or Agility of Body; 
being able to leap on Horſeback, as the Heroes in Y irgil (c), 


Corpord ſalts 
12 - Subjiciunt in equos — 
And by a Leap beſtride their Horſes, 


Or for their greater convenience, the Horſes were taught ſubmiſ- 
ively to bow their Bodies to the Ground, and receive their Rt- 
ders upon their Backs (4), as we find practis'd as well in Greece, as 
dy the ancient Spaniards (e), and other Nations. Hence Silxs ſpeaks 
of the Horſe of Clelius, a Roman Knight in this manner (f ), 


n- | 
Ofe Inde inclinatus collum, ſubmiſſus e&» armos _ 4 
ng De more, inflexis prabebat ſcandere terga 

he Cruribus | : 

ws WI (<) En, VII. ( En, VIL (c) An. XII (4) Pollux lib, 1. cap, Xt. 

/I *) Lib, X. | 


e) Strabo lib. 111, ( > 
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'Hiots, never on Hotſe-back. 


Downwards the Horſe his Heag, and ſhoulders bent, 
To give his Rider a'more fair aſcent. 


Sometunes we find them leaping up by the help of their Spears, 
or other things. Seyeral other Methods were us'd by Men of 
weak, and unaRtive Bodies : Some getting up on the Backs of their 
Slaves (a); others by the help of ſhort Ladders; both which Sup- 
ports were term'd ayaGoncs. Laſtly, we find the High-ways fill'd 
with Stones ereted for this purpoſe ; which is faid to have been 
done 1n 7aly by Gracchus (b); and in Greece was always one part 
of the bulineſs of the Overſeers of the Roads (c). 

Let us now return to their Military Afﬀairs, where we ſhall find 
it diiputed, whether the Warriourwof primitive Ages were carry'd 
co the Field in Chariots, or on Horſe-back : Zucretius indeed tells 
us, that the firſt Heroes were mounted upon Horſes, whereas Cha- 
Tlots were only a Jater Invention (d), 


Et prius eft reppertum in equi conſcendere coſtas, 
Et moderarier hunc frenis dextraque vigere, 
bijugo curru bell; tentare pericla. 


Mounted on well-rein'd Steeds in ancient Tune, 
Before the uſe of Chariots was brought 1n, 
The farſt braye Heroes fought. 


But we are inform'd by —_— that Chariots were firſt in uſe; 
the Zapithe, who flouriſh'd aboat Fercules's Time, being the firſt 
that attempted to ride upon Horles, a thing ſtrange and unheard 
of by the Grecians in thoſe Days, who view'd them not without 
amazement, imagining them to have been Monſters compounded 
of the different ſhapes of Men and Horſes, or Bulls, which they 
frequently back'd inſtead of Horſes ; whence we have the Fables 
of the Centaurs, and Fippocentaurs. And *tis more than probable, 
that at the time of the Trojan War, the cuſtom of Riding and 
Fighting upon Horſes was not commonly recety'd by the Grecjans 
Fince' the Heroes of Aomer, whoſe Authority muſt in ſuch caſes 
ever be held Sacred, are always introduc'd into the Battel in Cha- 


The Chariots of Princes, and Heroes were not only contriv'd 
for Service, but Ornament 3 being .richly emboſs'd with Gold, 
and other Metals, as we read of Orſines the Perſian's in Curtius (e), 
and ſeveral of Homer's, as that of Rheſus (f ), 


——_ 


Ps 


(a) Volaterranus Epit, Xenophon. (b) Plutarchs Gracchis, (c) Xenophon Hip- 
parcho, (4) Lib, V. (s) Lib, X. '(f) 1had, x. | 
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Apua. Ns of wevorp Th 3) apyvep ov Notre, 
Silyer and Gold his Chariot did adorn. 


d another of Diomedes (a), 


*» f as 
ApudTe Tet Xevog WiTvidoutld, XIOTITION Th. 


ul'd Chariots richly adorn'd with Gold and Tin. 


Chey were likewiſe adorn'd with curious Hangings ; whence we 
ead of Lycaon's Chariot (b), 


aunt Ly memo 


"wy Tema mw. 


Like Wines it's Hangings are expanded yyide. 


nd Achilles's the Poet calls eud]e © mirage (c). 

The Chariots in Homer are drawn for the moſt part by two 
orſes coupled together; that of Achilles had no more, 'the Names 
ff his Horſes being only Xanthus and Balins. So Lycann's (d), : 


magg. NN. ogiv evgsm Siguyes amor 


&; E5wous 

_ | Two well-pair'd Steeds to ev'ry Chariot ſtand. 
CCD 

f/ Abſemi Fnex currum, geminoſque jugales. 

le, A Chariot, and two ſprightly Steeds are ſent + | 

nd To abſent ZEneas. 

fo o theſe two they ſometimes added a third, :which was not coupled 


with the other two, but govern'd with Reins, and therefore call'd 
rea orreahbe@ys DDgcriesss &c. but in Homer uſually TUPHOEIS 
and the Rein wherewith he was held in 7zey0eta. The ſame Cu- 
ſtom was praftis'd by the Romans, till the time of Dionyſius the 

eicarneſiian ( f ), tho! left off in Greece long before. In the 


—_— — 
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eighth 7liad, Hefor's: Chariot ſeems to_ be drawn by four Horſes 
for there the Hero thus beſpeaks 'em, | | 


Zdy9 Te, th ov Tlodupyps i, Aivwy, Adpure T4 Tit, 


And however ſome ancient Criticks will have the two former toi . 
be no more than Epithets of the Jater, becaule F/eFor afterwards 
ſpeaks them in the Dual Number, = 


Nuv wor Thu xopudYy Smenvitoy , 
Yet it is evident from other places, that even in Zomer's tim" 
it was cuſtomary to have Chariots drawn by four Horſes ; as when” 
he tells us, the Pheacian Ship ſhap'4 her courſe, _— G 
ws ty et Tieaves 1794 (a). 
Every Chariot carry'd two Men, whence it was term'd Sipeys - 
9- Sipoedy, (b) ; tho' that word do's not in it's ftrit and pro-iiill c 
per acceptation denote the whole Chariot, but only that part r 
wherein the Men were plac'd. One of theſe was call'd »y1ogor, 
becauſe he govern'd the Reins, which in thoſe days was not a Ser-Ml : 
vile, or ignoble Office, but frequently undertaken by Men of Qua-(ff © 
lity ; for we find Neſtor (c), Heftor (d), and ſeveral others of Note 
employ'd in it; and that not on extraordinary occaſions, but fre-M 
quently, ſome of them making it their Profeſlion. Yet the Cha-ſf * 
noteer was inferiour, if not always in Dignity, at leaſt in Strength c 
and Valour to the Warriour, who was call'd mwgi&47ys, and ( 
had command of the other, and directed him which way to drive, Ml ! 
as Euftathizs obſerves (e). When he came to encounter in cloſe 7 
Fight, he alighted out of the Chariot, as we find every where ini i 
Hemer, and the reſt of the Poets. So Fercules and Cyoms aboutMl * 
' to engage, | | 1 
bes t 
EvTEKAY Spewy Yegv al” 6H yeuay (e). | 
4 
Leapt from their Chariots on the Ground, 
| 
| 


And Tru in Vigl(s) 


Diſmounts his Horſe, and fits hitiſeIf ro walk. © | 


” ay” a 


ch. i 
:” 8). Odrf. . (6b) Euftarbins. Iliad. V. Iliad. pF. : ad,)s', 
) Heel Scuto, (xy) w <Fy-2 , (9) " F &) ww " 


Of the Military Aﬀairs of Greece. 7 
hen they were weary, which often happen'd by reaſon of their” 
\rmour , being heavyer than any other, they retir'd into their 
hariots, and thence annoy'd thetr Enemies with Darts, and miſfive 
Weapons. Fe 

'Belide theſe, we find frequent mention in Hiſtorians of Cha- F 
{Wriots call'd Currus fakcati, and. Jp:mivoigbegr, becauſe arm'd with 
Hooks, or Styths, wich which whole Ranks of Souldiers were 
cut off together. But afterwards it being con{ider'd,;they were neyer of 
any uſe bat un plain and open Ground, and were frequently turn'd 
back by affrighted and ungovernable Horſes upon their own par- 
ty, to it's confuſion and ruin , ſeveral Methods alſo being con- |, 
whenMWtiiv'd to defeat or elude their Force, theſe and all other Chariots 
were wholly laid alide. Acg-rdingly, when Military Diſcipline 
was carry'd to 1t's height, th ſometimes they were brought into 
Battles by Barbarians, as may be obſery'd of the Perſians in Curtius, 
yet we never find the Grecians make any ufe of them, or much 
dainag'd by them; but contemning that old and unskilful Me- 
thod of Fighting, they choſe rather to ridg on Horle-back, which 
Cuſtom ſeems to have been receiy'd in a ſhort time after the He- 
roick Wars. 

Of all the Grecians the Theſſalians have the greateſt Name for 
Horlemanſhip, and in all Wars we find their Cayalry moſt 
elteem'd. The Colophonians had once by many remarkable Actions 
arriy'd to ſuch a pitch of Glory, as to be look'd on as Invincible ; 

In all long and tedious Wars their Aſſiſtance was courted, and 
the Party th 


at obtain'd Supplics from them, was certain of Suc- - 
ceſs and Victory : Inſomuch that Koaogeya 77%va, and in Latin 
Colophonem imponere was us'd Proverbtally for putting a Conclu- 
ſion to any Afﬀair (a). The Zacedemonians were but mcanly fur- 
niſh'd with Cavalry, and till the Meſſenian Wars 1t does. not 

pear that either they, or the reſt of the Peloponneſians employ d 
themſelves in Horſemanſhip, but repos'd their chief Confidence,in . » 
Foot (b); Peloponneſus being a Mountainous and Craggy Coun- 
trey , and therefore unfit for Horfemen (c), who' in fuch' places 
become almoſt uſeleſs in Fight. But the Meſſenians being ſub- 
du'd, the Spartans carrying their Arms into other Countries, ſoon 
found the greag occaſion they had of Horſe to ſupport and 'coyer 
their Foot; and in a ſhort time ſupply'd that Dete, by inſtrudt- 

ing their Youth in Horſemanſhipz to which end we find they 
had Maſters in that Art, call'd 5110yae47u (d). But the greateſt 
part of their Cavalry was furniſh'd from Sciros (e), a Town not 

far diſtant from Sparza, the Inhabitans of which claim'd as their p 
proper Poſt, the left Wing in the Lacedemonian Armies ( f). <:.Attice ve 


(a) "Srrghs li. XIV. (6) Pavſanias lib, IV. (c) Plato, (d) Heſpehowe, 
(<]- Xenopben Kvegrad. lib. 1V. (f) Thucaide: lib. V. fy 
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18 » Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 
was likewiſe an hilly Country, and therefore got deſfign'd by Na» 
tute for breeding Horſes : we find accordingly the Athenian 
yvalry to have bcen exceeding few in Number, conſiſting only of 
ninety-ſix Horſemen : For the whole .Athenian Nation being an- 
ciently divided into forty-eight Nazcrarie, we are told By Poliux, 
that the Number of Horſes, each of theſe were oblig'd to furniſh 
to the War, was no more than two. And therefore'tis no-great 
wonder 5f the Atcdes thought them depriv'd of reaſon , when at 
the Batte] of Marathon they had courage to encounter a ſtrong 
and numerons Army with ſo ſmall, and appearingly contempt1- 
ble a Force (a). Having afterwards expell'd the Medes and Pere 
ſcans out of Greece, and rais'd themſclyes to a flouriſhine Condi- 
tion, they encreas'd the Number of their Cavalry to three hun- 
dred ;; and not long after, : bavingp>nce more reſtor'd Peace to 
their City, and eſtabliſh'd it 1n greats. Power and Splendour than 
before, they augmented them to twelye hundred, and arm'd at 
the ſame time an equal Number of Men with Bows and Arrows (6), 
of which they had before no greater plenty than of Horſes ; For 
both then, and afterwards, the ſtrength of moſt of the Grecian Ar- 
mics conliſted in their heavy-arm'd Foot. | . 
The Athenians admitted none to ſerve on Horſe-back, till he 
had nndergon a ſtrift probation; and if any Perſon was found 
to haye fraudulently infinuated himſelf into the Liſt, upon Con- 
viction he was declar'd a7140s, and disfranchis'd (c). This con- 
fiſted , with reſpect to the Men, in a Search after their Eſtates , 
and obſervation of their Strength and Vigour of Body : For no 
Perſons were enter'd into the Liſt, but ſuch as had plentifull Poſs 
ſeſlions, and were in good Plight of Body (4). Thoſe that were 
found to be infirm, and worn out with Age, or Service, were 
branded with a mark call'd 7&o7-mvy, which was a token of their 
Dilchath® (e). In Horſes, they obſery'd their obedience to their 
Riders, and ſuch as they found ungovernable, or fearfull, were re- 
JeRed: This was examin'd F x@foyoy 47, by the found of a 
Bell, or ſome other inſtrument of that nature : Whence Kadovite 
is expounded Texd{e1y, to try, or prove; and dxwMricey. is the 
fame with a 7eipagoy, uinprov'd. Such Horſes likewiſe as. were bea- 
ten out with mag ſervice, they branded upon the Jaw with a 
mark, frequently tefin'd 90x (f),' .being the figure of a Wheel , 
or Circle, and ſometimes 9gvor7moy, whereby the Beaſt was re- - 
leas'd from farther ſervice. 9%. | 
We mect wight{eyeral Titles and Appellations of Horſemen, moſt 
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Of the Military Affairs of Greece. T9. 
hich were deriv'd from the yariety of their Armour, or different- 
manner of fighting, as that of dxcoSoargry, who annoy'd their 
Enemigggwith miſſive Weapons at ſome diſtance , SJoparephggt, 
Eueppogny Vadror mus Immontimu, KovToegt » upropbests With 
othi@, che diſtintion of all which is ſufficiently intimated in their 

Ames. - 

AugtrmTeol ſometimes by miſtake, or corruption, call'd #y:7m7! (9), 
were ſuch as for conyeniency had two Horſes, on which they rode 
by turns. They were ſometimes term'd i mz9y04 Aſs 7 tyeiy 17700» 
becauſe they lead one of their Horſes ; which was not a late con- 
trivance, but pradtis'd ſoon after the Heroical Times, as appears from 
Fhmer's (b) mentioning it, 4 | 


0 NN tunidy doyants act 
R = » oy \ 
Opyrtay aNoT iT aNNoy pacics*), of Ss mtmyru. 


. Nor do's he ever fall, tho' at full ſpeed 
He leap from one upon the other Steed. 


204 firſt inftituted by Alexander the Great, were a 
ſort Þf Dragoons, and accommodated with Armour ſoinething 
heavyer than that of ordinary Horſe-men, but not quite ſo weighty 
as that of the Foot-ſoulgiers; to the end they might be ready 
to ſerve either on Horſe-back, or on Foot; for which rea- 
ſon They had ſervants attending to take their Horſes, wheneyer 
the General commanded them to alight (c). 

They were alſo diſtinguiſh'd into z47z:pez«7, and [45 vamppe!k als 
1-e. heavy, and light arm'd, after the fame manner with the Foot- 
men. The »27:!9p2x7%, or Curaſſiers, were not only fortify'd with 
Armour themſelves, but had their Horſes guarded with ſolid Plates of 
Braſs, or other metals, which from the Members defended hy them 
receiy'd different names , being call'd aepusmwmda, mapana, 
mephict,ae95tevi New pgnotveid de abaunciNe,mawnula, &.(4), 
ſometimes they were compos'd of Skins fortifyM with plates of me-" 
ta), cnrioufly wrought into Plames, © Forms. Thns we 
find one of 7 irgi!'s Hero's arm'd his Steed ; (e) | 


gS Fprumantemque agitabat equum, quem pellis ahenis 
py 4 plumam ſquamis auro conſerta tegebat. 
"od He ſpurr'd his gen'rons Horſe, whoſe Cloathing was 
A Skin belet: with Plates of Gold and Braſs 
Made in the Faſh'on of a coſtly Plume. 


— ——— 


(4) Suidary Pollux, lib. I. cap. X. n.V. (6) Ihat. &. 684. («) Poljus los. 
ir. (4) Idem eodem cp, (e) «£1, XI. v. 770, " 
. __ C': They 
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| Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 
They were likewiſe bedeck'd with various Ornaments, viz 
» 25 we find Rheſis's Horſes 1n Euripides ; with Cloutrnp, < 


| Tapeſtry, Embroidery, and other curious Work ; with rich ol Ha 


” 
L. 


and Trappings, or what the Zatins call phatere, the G Ke 
which ſome will have to be an Ornament for the 5 
others for 'the Jawss nor are there wanting, who thimk to 


fienify all the Ornaments belonging to Horlſes. 
Of .Camelz and Elephants, which are ſo mich talk'd $] in the 


Wars of dome Countries ,. we have no Mention in. the Grecian 
 Stofy before the Jo of Alexander, when we find a great num- 
bef of Elepbangs rted fronr the Eaſtern parts of the World. 
Theſe were <—/hi X "Sol into the Battle large Towers, in which 
ten, fifteen, and as ſome affirm, thirty Souldiers were contain, 
wheannoy'd their Enemies with m1 five Weapons, thenelyes being 
fcure, and out of danger (4). Nor were the Beaſts 1dle, or uſe- 
leſs in Engagements; For belide that, with their Smel), their vaſt 
and amazing Bulk, and their ſtrange and terrible Noiſe, both 
Horſes and Sonldicrs were ſtruck with Terrour' and Feer a Op: 
.they ated their parts couragionfly, trampling under Feet 
poſers , or catching them in their Trunks , and tofling into t 
Aur, or delivering them to their Riders (6). . Nor was 1t-unuſy ho 
to "engage with one another with great Fury, which ty al- 
ways doubled after they had receiy'd Wounds, tearing their - Ad- 
verſaries in pieces with their Teeth (c).. Butina ſhort Timeyhey 
Avere- wholly laid afide, their ſervice not being able to+ compenſate 
;She''great Miſchiefs frequently done by them : Bor tho! thoy#were 
*ndu'd with a great meaſure of Sagaciouſneſs, and approgch'd dwg 
ao Human Reaſon than any other Animal, wheteb they. be 
* More ttaftable to their Governouts, and capable to fo obe, 


Mn their Inftrufions; .yet being ſore wounded an 
A irl Enemies, they became by nag; and fre aewdy, cy 


ir Rage upon their own Party, put them Jiſth confut; 


"p A terrible Slaughters, ad _deliver'd the Viftory: to't er 


' Enemies; 'of which ſeyeral remarkable Inſtances are regrde : 
4 he Hiſrians" 'of 'hoth: Languages. | N 
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Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 2T 
onr'd with the Title of God of War ; it being yery frequent with 
e ancient Heathens gray to acknowledge their obligations 
> the firſt Contriyers of any profitable Invention, by aſcribing then 
to the number of their Deities, and decreeing to them £2 
xtual Care and Soyereignty of thoſe nſcfull and ingenious Arts; 
xr Contrivances, hn coy were the friſt Authors. The Work- 
an employ'd by Mars, was Ywlcan, at that time a Maſter-fmith 
n the Iſle of Zemnos, and ſo eminent 1n his Profeſſion, that Poſteri- 
y advanc'd him among the Gods,and honour'd him with the Super- 
tendency and ProteC(tion of his own Trade : but his Country-men 
e Lemnians were not ſo fortunate; for they ſtand repreſented to 
1 Ages as common Enemies of Mankind, and branded with all 
he marks and charaQters of Infamy , for ſo execrable and perni- 
tous a Device. Whence tF Poets haye fix'd upon them the 
ame of Ztiyms, to continue the memory of the Z7arm they did 


o Mankind. Thus Fomer (a); ,* 


EySee us EiyT125 &ydÞis apup Kopuioauvro Meow TH, 


Turn'd ont of Heay'n the Lemmans me receiv'd. 


heir Country likewiſe was call'd Siyv7yis, as we find in 4 
lonins (b); 


» ' \ ot. re e # 
Etgtory para Sm miidYx Anvor IK2VTO, 


To Lemnos, otherwiſe Sinteis call'd, 


They fayl'd. 


rom the fame original are deriy'd thoſe common Proverbs, .Anyyie 
24g, great and intolerable Eyils : Anpris ye, a fatal, or miſchie» , 
ous Hand : And Aiyyoy Gaimew, to have a. cruel and bloody - 
ook (ec). ' Tho? ſome will by no means allow this Charadter to 
dave been given to the Lemnians for their Invention of Arms, but 
ather for the frequent Piracies, and Outrages committed by them 
pon Foreigners, or for other Reaſons :. Whereas they tell us that 
ber, or Bacchus was the firſt that introduc'd into the World the 
ie of Wedpons (4d). 
The Arms of all the primitive. Hero's were compos'd 'of Braſs, ”. 
3 appears from FAomer, who is herein follow'd as well by the. - 
cient Poets, both Greek and Zazin,. as all other Writers that 
ve account of thoſe Times. Pauſanias hath endeayour'd to prove 


——— 
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(a) Iliad. &'. prope finem. (5) Argon. II. (c) Euſtarbius: Riad, a, p-119- 
dit, Baſil,  (@) 1ſidorus Orig. lib, IX. cap. TIT. Oy " 
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this by a great number of Inſtances (a) ; 'tis reported 1n Plutarch (6 
that when Cimon the ſon of Miltiades convey'd the Bones of The 
We from the Ifle of Scyros to Athens, he found interr'd with hin 
ſword of Braſs, and a ſpear with an Head of the ſame Met: 
More Examples would be ſuperfluons, ſince we are expreſly tol 
by Zeffod, that there was no ſuch thing as Iron in thoſe Ages, but 
their Arms, all ſorts of Inſtruments, and their very Houſes wer 
made of Braſs (c); 


” Wat , / w.5-> 
Tais I bu yernrent = TW 329Ken fs Te 01x01, 
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| Not yet to Men Iron diſgover'd was, 
But Arms, Tools, Houſes were compos'd of Braſs. 


Whente it came to' paſs , that. aſter the World was acquainted 
with the .uſe of Iron, the Artificers, and their occupation till re- 
tain'd their old Names. Thus we are told by Ariſtotle (d ), that 
Xeaxovs denotes an Iron-ſmith : And ( to trouble you with no 
more Inſtances in a thing ſo commonly known) Plwarch (e) ap- 
plies the word *3waxourm to the making of Iron Helmets, . 
Some of their Arms were compos'd of Tin, eſpecially their 
Boots 3. as we read of _Mhilles's in the eighteenth 7/;ad. Tihtis Metal 
was likewiſe frequently us'd in other parts of their Armour, as ap- 
pears from .Agamemnon's Breaſt-plate (f), and ZEneas's Shield (g). 
Several other Metals were made uſe of; Gold and Silyer were 
in preat eſteem among them, yet the moſt illuſtrious Hero's us'd 
them only as gracefull Ornaments ; Thoſe that had their whole 
Armour compos'd of them, are uſtally repreſented as more addifed 
to effeminate and delicate Arts, than manly Courage , and Bra- 
very. Glaucuss Arms were indeed made of Gold, but the 
Diomedes was content with Braſs. - Amphimachus, who enter'd 1nto 
the War with Golden Weapons, is compar'd by Eomer to a trim 
Virgin (h), 


Necys, AuMUNs Th NowiovGy dynak TeHya, 
Os % xpuory tar maAruord tis huTE Keen, 
Nimgy, 8; m1 of T5 y Emiptecs Avageav eArgpoys 
AN tSuun io pot mdoxigy Alaxido 

Ey Toru, xXpuoey NN Aynons Eopuore Saigpoy, 


(a) Laptiieir. (6) Theſeo9, (e) Oper. & Dieb. (4) Poetica, (e) Camills, 
Meanxeurato xoy Toro Their ors 3rorifupe, (f ) Mind. >', (8) Mind. v. (b) Thad, 
6". prope finem, Ys 


Of the Mihtary Affairs of Greece. © 
Trickt up in Arms of Gold for horrid War, 
Like ſome trim Girl, do's Nomion's fon prepare, 
The vain -Nnphimachus ; but not that ſhow, 

Nor Pomp cou'd ward off the unerring blow, 
But by Eacides depriy'd of Jife, b-2, 
His Arms were ſeiz'd by the more skillfull Chief. 


Mr. Z#luchin. 


like manner the Perſians, having given themſelves over to.ſoſt- 
eſs and Pleaſure, engag'd with the rongh and ſturdy Grecians, 
chly adorn'd with Gold and Jewels, and became an eaſy Prey 
to them. The Grec;an Hero's, tho' not ſo unpoliſh'd, as to debarr 
temſelyes the uſe of theſe Ornaments, yet were not ſo exceſſiyely pro- 
ſe of them, nor apply'd them,to the fame Ends and Purpoſes : 
{chilles's $hield fo curiouſly engrav'd by Yulcan is a LeQure of 
hiloſophy, and contains a deſcription of almoſt all the .works of 
ature. The Arms 'of other yaliant Princes are frequently adorn'd 
ith repreſentations of their noble Exploits, the Hiſtory of the 
\ions of their ' Anceſtors, or Bleſſings receiv'd from the Gods; 
fll'd with terrible Images of Lyons, or Dragons, and render'd 
right and ſhining to ſtrike terrour and amazement 1nto their Ene- 
ices, according to that of Fomer (a); -* 


- cove A awkpdey 
ap- Ayn NaAKEn 
-_ Th' amazing Luſtre terrif'd the fight. 


bo *tis reported of our Brizi/h Anceſtors, that they painted them» J 
ves with divers forms of Animals, thinking thereby to appear # 
nore terrible to their Enemies. | Gs 
The ancient Grecjans were always arm'd, thinking 1t unſafe to 
dyenture themſclyes abroad without a ſufficient defence againſt 
\opreſſours. Hence Ariſtotle hath rationally inferr'd, That they 
Frere a barbarous and unciviliz'd Nation: For' being educated in 
be deepeſt Tgnorance, and having very little ſence of that Juſtice 
nd Honeſty, to which all Men are oblig'd by Nature's etergal 
nd immutable Sanfions, being alſo in a great meaſure with- 
dut the reſtraint of Human Laws, all Perſons thought they had 
juſt Title to whatever they could by any means take into poſe 
ion, which they had no other method to ſecure, but that whereby 
hey obtain'd it; and refign'd their clatm, whenever a more po- 
nt Adverſary exhibited his Pretenſfions. The Seas were' fill'd 
ith Pirates, the Land with Robbers; who made a prey of what-. 


—— 
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' a fear for his Daughter Zzelen, that he caus'd all the young Princes, 


' © 1n ſeizing by force, whatever fell into their Hands, and praQtifing 
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ever came to their hands, and frequently made incurſions into 
Countries, which they ſpoil'd and depopulated, and, 1t their Force 
was great enough, drove out the Inhabitants, and compell'd them 
to ſeel: new Seats. By Men of this Proſefiion Fo, Emropa, Gany- 
mede, and many others were ſtol'n ; which put Tyndarus into ſuch 


that made their Addrefles to her, to bind theryelves by a ſolemn 
Oath to recover her, 1f ever ſhe ſhould be convey'd away. The 
Sea, we are inforin'd by Thucydides (a), was free'd from Piractes by 
Mnmos King of Crete, who with a powerful Navy maintain'd for 
many years the ſovereignty of it, But the Land was ftill infeſted, 
and therefore when Theſeus delign'd to make his firſt journey from 
Trazen to Athens, Plmarch tells us, That his Relations would haye 
perlwaded him to go by Sea; © FEpr (fays he) 1t was at that time 
« yery dangerous to travel by Land to Athens, no place of the 
« Country being free from Thieves and Murtherers : For that Age 
©produc'd a fort of Men, for ſtrength of Arms, ſwiftneſs of 
Feet, and vigour of Body excelling the ordinary rate of Men, 
«and in Labours and Exerciſes indefatigable ; yet making uſe f 
© theſe Gifts of Natuie to nothing good, or profitable to Mankind; 
& but rejoycing, and taking pride in Infolence, and plealing them- 
© ſelyes in the Commiſſion of barbarous and inhuman Cruelties, 


<« upon ſtrangers all manner of Outrages ; who imagin'd that Ci- 
© y1ility, and Tuſtice, and Equity , and Humanity, ( which they 
« thought were commended by. many, either for want of Courage 
«to commit Injuries, or Fear of receiving them) nothing at all 
*to concern thoſe, who were moſt daring, and ſtrong (+ ), 
Of theſe indeed Hercules and Theſeus, and other generous and pu- 
blick-ſpirited Princes in a great meaſure free'd the Country : But 
before that, *ewas not to be wonder'd, if the Grecians always wote 
Arms, ſtanding upon their guard, eſpecially ſince in thoſe Days 
few of them were united into large Towns, but liy'd retiredly in 
Country-ſeats, or at the beſt in ſmall and defenceleſs Hamlets. 
This Cuſtom was firſt Iaid afzde at Athens, the occaſion and ne- 
ceſſity thereof being firſt remov'd in that City (c) : ForHiſtorians 
generally agree , that the Athenians entertain'd the decent Rules 
of Civility and — were modell'd into a regular Form of 
Government, and enjoy'd the happineſs of wholeſom and uſefull 
Laws before the reſt of the Grecians. | BEND) 

Let us now return to, the deſcription of the Grecian Arms, which 
are diſtinguſh'd into two ſorts, ſome of them being contriy'd/for 
their own Defence , others to annoy their Enemies. The primi- 
tive Grecians, we are told (d); were better furniſh'd with the for- 


— % 


FA Lib.I. (6) Plutarchus Theſes, (c) Thucydic'es Lib.Il, (d) Euripidia Scho- 
4/149. 
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ner, Whereas the Barbarians yaere more induſtrious in providing 
he latter: The Generals: of theſe being moſt concern'd how to de- 
roy their Enemies, whilſt the Grecizns thought it more agreeablet 
he Ditates of Human Nature to ſtudy how to preſerve their Friends 

For which reaſon Homer always takes care to introduce his brave 
and valiant Fifto's well arm'd into the Battle, and the Grecian Laws 
givers decree'd puniſhments for thoſe that threw away their Shields, . 
hut row mg that loſt their Swaggs, or <pears, intimating here- 
by, that their Souldiers oyghtto be more carefull to defend them- 
ſelves, . than to offend their Eriemies ©). 

Firſt let us take account of- their Defenſrve Arms, as fit- 
ted to the ſeveral members of the Body, beginning at the Head, 
which was guarded with an Helmet, call'd in Greek aFtaxeguraic, 


xpsyGy> xogvs, &c, This was, ſometimes compos'd of Braſs, or 
other Metals; ag, Menelaus's in Homer, 


aurag 6h Sepdylu xepdanguy bribes 
Ontg.7 MeAtcilu ——— 
He put his Head-piece on, compos'd of Baſs. 


And very frequently of the Skins of Beaſts, which gave occa- 
hon to tho different appellations, deriv'd from the names 
of Anymals; whagby be Womer , as ixmd\in, Tou- 
"5p ENUTWSNs At0vTEn, aryalp and others of which none is more 
common than xwin , which" va corfÞosg of a ayg's Skinz 
ells - us 'twas mr7dwiC@Y wv, a, Water-dog, and was fo 
frequently us'd by the Andients, that we find i ſometimes taken 


gthe Name of an Hel tho' conliſting of another ſort of Mat» .  ;* ” 1 


: Thus Homer (b), | 
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He ſhakes his Lyon's Shin, whoſe griſly Hair * 
And dreadfull Teeth create in all a Faar, 
Thus baying fortify'd his martial Head, 
, The Royal Rook he caters. | 


Hamer hkewiſe arms Ulyſſes in the ſame manner (s), 


h . a1} NN of xewiluy KapdAnpiy Once > 
Pivs motnTlu, mono d\ eymeovey tugony 
EyTeT&70 Sypiws, txfis 5 novel bdhures 
Aewidbyres 535 Sautis toon fv Sa My Er. 

EY & 64gtuor, worn A &11 mMNGY elgnpet, 
His leathern Helmet on his Head he plac'd, 
Whoſe inſide with the ſtrongeſt Thongs was lac'd; 
But all th&ontward parts were fortify d ' 

With the white Teeth of Boars. 


The fore-part of the Helmet was open, for the Hero's all entewd 
into the Battle with Faces uncover'd ; To the {ide was fix'd a String, 
whereby it was ty'd to the Warriour's Neck : This was term'd byovs, 
whence Zomer ſpeaks of Paris thus (b); | 


Ayye Js pv Autigos iyucs ' hong go dtpluy, 
T 


Os oi via arFugrarey GYEvs TETATO TE QAACNS », 


The well-wwought ſtripe, which ty'd his Helmet on 
Unger his Chiggnow choak'd the Chatnpion. , , 


Some of its parts receive their names from the members guagded./ 
by them, as-o9pu:s, that part which cover'd the Zye-brows, and the 
reſt in like manner. The little Lappet' ereted over the' Brow 
was by a Metaphorical term call'd y&z, the pent-houſe, But | 
the moſt remarkable of all the parts in the Helmet was it's Creſt, 

term'd 9daGy, and aipoy (c), which was firſt us'd by the Carians (d), 

and thence call'd by Alceus 1401x065 ANY 


Apoy 7s ocioy Kdetxoy, 
Shaking his Carian Cteſt. 


| For the Carians Were ONCEC famous for Military” olts, and obs: 
lig® the World with this, and .ſoveral other Inventions ; hence | 


(a) Ilad. x. v.261. (6) Iliad. y.v.37t. (c) Heſjehius, &c. Heradet 
Clione, Strabo lib, XV. has Wy P F oy : 
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we are told by Thucydides (a), that it was cuſtomary for them 
to repoſite a Iittle Shteld and an Helmet in the Graves of their 
Dead, Some will have 94agy to be diſtingaiſh'd from atpoy; 
that ſignifying the Come, this the Plame fix'd to it (5); 'but' others 
allow no difference between them. The former of theſe.was com- 
pos'd of yarious materials, moſt of which were rich and chargeable, 
being defign'd as an ornament to the Helmet. The other hkewiſe 
was adorn'd with diyers ſorts of Paint; whence Pollux gives it the 
Epithets of cvayIns, vaxiyMycoagis (c). Homer has enrich'd it 
with Gold (4d), 


TAs IN of xoguees Bernplhy nporupus agapyars 
Kanluw, JuSarniluw, 63,5 xcurior Xogov nKe 

A ſtrong and traſty Helmet next he made 
Which when he'd rightly ſeated on his Head, 


The curious particolour'd Golden Creſt 
In beauteous form he o'er the Helmet plac'd. 


Virgil's Hero has his whole Helmet of Gold, and his Creſt painted 
with red (e), 


maculis quem Thracius albs 
Portat equus, criſftaque tegit galea aurea rubra. 


Streak'd with large ſpots of white the Thracian Steed C 


Carry'd the Heroe, who had arm'd his Head 
With Golden Helmet, and: Creſt painted red. 


The Creſt was for the moſt pirt of Feathers,or the Hair of hotſes Taily,* 
or Mains; whence we read of xpoy irattyolrus, tops infhrodie-" 
ori, trms&s,, This Homer (f; CE. heb 


nd” aoyp bs dmenaumer 
ImTeers Tutdaeut, aero d\ Oripai 
XpUg%cuty as Hpausvs 164 Aogov 149] Se petds, 
Like ſome Bright Star the creſted' Helmet ſhone, © * 
The guilded' Hairs, which Fulca# road? the Cone  - 
Had plac'd, were all in ſportfull order mov'd. 


os 


The common Sonldiers had only ſinall: Creſts » the great-O Mcorg, 
and all perſons of Quality were diſtipgpiſi'd by Plumes of a lar-- 
ger ſize; and frequently took a pride in wearing two, rec, or” 


—_—S. 


(4) "Lib :T.. (6) iShides; Be. (c) Lib.I. cap.X .(d): Ilsad.s"., 6101 8) hs. 
reid, IX. 49. (f) Iial. rv. 382. | {1 
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28 Of the Military Affarrs of Greece, - 
four together. Suidas will have Geryon to have been famons in 
Poetry for three Heads, on no other account, but becauſe his Hel- 
; met was adorn'd with three Creſts. Yirgi/ deſcribes Turnus's Head- 
piece after the ſame manner (a), adding alſo to it the figure of 


83 C himer 4, | 
Cui triplici crinita jube galea alta Chimeram 
Suſtinet ; 


Whoſe triple-creſted Helmet did ſuſtain 
A terrible Chimera. 


This Helmet was call'd 7e-pdacia ; when it was ſurrounded with 
Plumes, dju9ipzagy ; and when adqrn'd with four, T179dpaacy 5 
Thus .Fpollonius (6), | 

Tiwf49a) Of G9 vI%u Abe emtAduriro THANE, 


A four-fold Plume with dazling luftre ſhone, 


Whoſe nodding Top o'erlook'd the dreadfull Cone. 


The delign of theſe was to ſtrike terrour into the Enemies 3 whence 
that of Fomer (c), 


Jrvoy 5 Aop@r naduripder bydlnv. 


For the ſame reaſon Pyrrbus, King of Epirur, beſide a lofty Creft, 
wore Goat's horns upon his Helmet (d). We are told indeed by 
Sides, that the 7e:zwnns, or Creſt it ſelf was ſometimes term'd x4pc;. 
Nevertheleſs ſome of the ancient Helmets had no Creſt, or Cone 
at all. This fort was call'd x97umE, as we learn from Fomer (c), 


&jup1 \ of nuwihwu riganpay EInE 
Toaupeilu, FLY, Tt» x YACpeY, yy TE a9 TerrvE 
Kiranys, — | 


His Bull-:kin Helmet on his Head he plac'd,, 
Kerw7Tve call'd, 'cauſe without Cone, or Creſt. 


Other ſorts of ornaments were ws'd in Helmets, as in that call'd 
Supdyy, which name ſignifies the ridge of a Mountain, and on 


that accqunt is apply'd to Helmets having ſeveral 3Zo24, emi- | 


_—_—— 


(4) Eneid, VII. v. 985. (6) Lib. III. (ec) Iliad. JI. (4) Plutarebus 
Pyrrho, (e) Ihiad, x 785- (6) (c) | HL. (4) 
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nencies, or parts jutting out (a). Amer has taken notice of this 
ſort alſo (6), 


d- 
of 5s Sepeyn bgv of 9498 xenxoCapert, 
Nor cou'd his Helmet made of ſolid Braſs | 
Ward off the Blow. ———— " 
Of all the Grecian Helmets the Beotian is ſaid to, have been the 
beſt (c). The Macedonians had a peculiar one term'd yuan, which 
was compos'd of Hides, and ſerv'd inſtead of a Cap to defend thewn 
h from the cold; according to the Epigram in Swdas, 
3 Kawoin, » Tomagytys Mantidbory cAxonov 07A0ys 


\ , > f \ [1 . wy 
Keu OxXETAS EY YIDETTO» Ky KOpus EY TOAEW: 


Were I to chuſe what Armour I wou'd have, 
No Helmet forg'd in brawny Vulcan's Cave, 
Nor Bear's, or Lyon's grizly Skin I'd crave; 
But an old broad-brim'd Macedonien Cap, 
Whoſe ſpatious ſides ſhou'd round my Shoulders wrap. 
e Thus all Attacks with greateſt eaſe I'd bear, 
As well the Storms of Weather, as of War. 
Mr. Hutchin, 


Pliny attributes the firſt Invention of Helmets to the Zacedemo- 

niens (d), as likewiſe of the Sword, and Spear : But this muſt 
; be underſtood only of the peculiar Sorts 2 thok Weapons us'd 
v at Sparta ; other kinds of them being known before the firſt Founda- 
- tion of the Spartan Government, or Nation. 
- The Heroes took great pride in wearing for their defence the 
Skins of wild Beaſts, which they eſteem'd as Badges of their 
Proweſs. Inſtances of this kind are eyery where to be met with 
in the Poets. Hence Theocritus (e), 


Adro \&P reT00, ty 1 YOy 1apeire 
Avpoy Nippa nNeovros dqnpuloy ts modecyay. 


Orer his neck and back a Lyon's Skin was thrown 
Held up by 't's Feet. 


Hercules's Lyon's Skin is very famous in ſtory, and Homer's great 
Princes are frequently introduc'd in the fame Habit; in imitation 
of whom the other Greek, and Latin Poets haye arm'd their He- 
roes. Thus Aceftes in Virgil (f), | 


—_—. 


(a) Heſjehiws, (6) 1s \ x. v. 96. («) Pollux lib. I, cap, X, (4) Lib VIL.., 
Fip LVI. (e) Aorxyecs. (F) Pp V. v.36. WAS. Es, 
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occurrit Aceſtes 

Horridus in jaculis, &- pelle Libyſtidos wrſe. 
Aﬀceſtes dreadfull for his horrid Darts, 
And for the Libyan Bcar-kin that he wears, 
Met them. 


But we find they were not aſham'd of uſing better and ſtronger 
Armour for their defence ; the ordinary ſorts of which were theſe 
that follow : . 


Mt7es,: made of Braſs, but lin'd with Wool, and worn next to 
the Skin, underneath the Coat of Mail. This we learn from Homer | 
ſpeaking of a Dart that pierc'd thro' the reſt of the Hero's Ar- | 


mour, but was ſo blunted by the .igF(a), that it only ras'd his Skin, | 


Aim 3” avr iyuviy bo Ceness bats 

Xpuorior owu:5er, xy Nmbos wrero WwenZ, 

Ey o emw08 Corner apnezm mupos bios» 

Ae = ay Cocnegs iinam uſunion, 

Kai Aſs Jwpartos muAudbuſuas Ines) 

Mimgns 0, uy #95g6: popu yeo's, tgxos tov Tay 
H of 7Ati5vy Epu7o, 
She fo that part the deadly Shaft convey'd, 
Where meeting Claſps a double Breaſt-plate made ; 
Scraipht on his Belt it fell, nor there cou'd ſtay, 
But thro* both Belt and Breaſt-plate forc'd it's way, 
And now his laſt beſt hopes, the well-lin'd Braſs, 


Which againſt Darts his ſureſt refuge was, 
It ras'd, but cou'd not thro' it make a perfe& Paſs. 


was joyn'd to the Brigandine (b). But the Hatter of theſe names 
is more frequently taken fo. the Belt ſurrounding the reſt of the Ar- 


mounur. Thus Homer (c); 
Ado o of Cogype maayonovy WAN tmmevipds 
Laws Ty, & pnelu, by MeNLNS 134400 2vdÞis. 
His rich embroider'd Bel: he: then unbrac'd, 


And all his Armonr underneath it plac'd, 
Which by the hands of skillfull Smiths was made. 


pm —m—_—_—_—_—_— 


(4) lad, & Euſtathins ibid p 345. Edit. Baſil. 


(#) Euftathins ibid. 
(e) Uiad. 8, | bo TA 


This 


Mr. Zutchin. , 
Z/vikety Or (w5yp» reach'd from the Knees to the Belly, where 1t , 


po. B90 mi 
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This was fo eſſential to a Warriour, that {&yvv3w came to be a 
name for putting on Armour (a): Whence #fomer intro- 
es Agamenmon commanding the Grecians to arm' theanſclves 

IF thus (5), weed ' \ 


$ \ I vw 
; Amgeidys Js Bonozw, Ss (arvoiu ayer. 


er Atrides ſtraight commands them all to arm: 


MB The fame Poct, when he makes that Hero reſemible the God of 
to FE War in bis (yn, 15 ſuppos'd (as Pauſanias (c) tells us) to mean 
er {his whole Armour. The Romans had the fame cuſtom, as appears 
r- |from Pluarch (d); And it prevail'd alſo amomgſt the Perſians; 
1, | whence Ferodorus relates, hot Xerxes having reach'd Abdera , 
when he fled from hens, and thinking himfelf out of danger, 
did aveiy F Corlw, of difarm himſelf («). But oSpn is a more ge- 
neral name than Z@5yp, and ſignifies the (41799, 
Owpaz conſiſted of two parts, one of which was a defence to 
the Back, the other to the Belly; the extreme parts of it were 
Meerm'd 777p»p4s, the middle yuane (f). The ſides were coupled 
Wrogether with a fort of Buttons (g). The. ſame may be obſery'd 
Win $3145 (b) of the Roman lorica, which differ'd 110t much from the 
$Orecian Thorax, whence OcpaZ 13 by Zeſychius expounded Aweixuoy, 
he Poet's words are theſe, : 


gee 


yo 


o fibula morſus 
Lorice crebro laxata reſolverat ifFu. 


Hu Swpdxioy was an bhalf-thorax, or Breaſt-plate ; which Pollx 
Meclls us was firſt invented by Faſon: and we Hind it very much 
ſteem'd by Alexander , who , as Polyenus (;) reports, conſidering 
hat the entire ©&gaZ might be a temptation xo his Souldiers ta 
urn their backs upon their Enemics, thoſe being equally guarded | 
By it with their Breaſts, commanded them ta lay aſide their Back- : 
Wicces, and arm themſelyes with 1,wwdzxn, Breaſt-plates ; that ſo 
rhenever they were put to flight, their Backs might be expos'd 
naked to their Enemies. The Thoraces were mot always compas'd 
f the ſame ſtuff; ſome were made of Line, or Hemp twiſted 
to ſmall Cords, and cloſe ſet together, whence we read of 
horaces bilices, and trilices \ from the number of Cords fx'd one 


Tn Ss 


<_——__— "_— _ 


; 

'Y 
(a) Pauſaniae Baoticir, (b) liad. x'. (c ) Lac. citato. (4d) (oriolens, _ F 
e) Urania,cap,CXX (7) Pollux,Panſanias Attn, (g ) "Parſanias ibid. (b) Lib, s A 
Il. (5) 8craceg, lib. IV. | "4 ad 
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32 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. | 
upon another. Theſo were frequently us'd in Hunting , becauſe 
the Teeth of Lyons, and other wild Beaſts were unable to" pierce 
chro' them, ticking in the Cords; but not fo often carry'd into 
Battels, as Pauſanias obſerves (a); Yet there are not wanting Inſtance; 


of this ſort, for Ajax the ſon of Oilexs has the Epithet of Aiyodwj; 
in Homer (b), 


— ———__—— 


-baiyos @ thu Mvodwpnt, — —=— 


Ajax the leſs a Linnen Breaſt-plate had. . 
W 


Mexander likewiſe 1s reported by Plutarch to haye worn Wopey 
Aivsy Navy, or a double-twiſted zhorax : And 7phicrates caus'd hi 
Souldiers to lay aſide their heavy and unwieldy Brigandines « 
Iron, and go to the Field in Hempen Armour, as Cornelizs Nept 
hath inform'd us in his Life of that Captain. The ordinary mat- 
ter the Thoraces were made of, was Braſs, Iron, or other Metals, which 
were ſometimes ſo exquiſitely harden'd, as to be proof againſt the 
greateſt force : Piwtarch ( c ) reports that Zoilus an Artificer haviny 
made a preſent of two Iron Brigandines to Demetrius Poliorcete: 
for an experiment of their Hardneſs, caus'd an Arrow to | 
ſhot out of an Engine call'd Cazapwia plac'd about twenty-lir 

ces off, which was ſo far from piercing the Icon, tha 
it ſcarcely ras'd, or made the leaſt A on it. This Ar 
mour was of two ſorts; one of which, becaiſe it conſiſted of one 
or two continu'd pieces of Metal, and was inflexible, and abl 
to ſtand upright, was term'd IwpaE gud):s, or guris (d), Another 
was compos'd of a Beaſt's Hide, according to the Poet, 


mp 2 Jwparosr azure, 


Whence the Latin word lorica is thonght to be deriv'd from lormn fi 
This was ſet with plates of Metal caſt into various forms 3 ſome-{f| tal, 
times into hooks, or Rings, not unlike a Chain z ſometimes re- 
ſembling Feathers, or the Scales of $ ts, or Fiſhes; to which 
Plates or Studs of Gold were often added : Whence we read c 
Iveaxer davndueret, Atmdurer, onda}, &c. And the Greekand 
Latin Poets frequently mention ew. Thus Silis (e), ſpeaking 
of the Conſul Flaminiuc ; 


Loricam indnitur, tortos buic nexilis hamos Mak 
Ferro ſquama rudj, permiſioque aſperas aure. | 


——_— 


_— 


(-) Attics, (6) Jad, &. (c) Demecrie, (4) Knftathins. (©) Lib pF 
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Virgil arms his Heroes aſter -the ſame manner (a); - 


Rutulum thoraca indutus, aznis 
Horrebat ſquamis — 


won | | 5 . gy . 
' Dreſt in his elitt'ring Breaſt-piece, he appear'd 
Frightfull ih Scales of Brak. : " 


The ſingle Plates being ſometimes pierc'd thro' by Spears, and 
miſſive Weapons, it was cuſtomary to ſtrengthen them by ſetting 
two, three, or more, upon one another; Thus Statins (d), 


ter inſuto ſervant ingentia ferro 
Pettora 


With triple Plates of Iron they defend 
Their Breaſts. | 


And in another place (c), 


Multiplicem tenues iterant thoraca catene. 


The little Chains a mighty Breaſt-plate joyn. 


Whence in the fame manner as from the number of Cords, they 


=o 


were term'd bilices, and zrilices z in Greek, J7\o6- & Teri, V ire 

$! (4), | - 
Loricam conſertam hamis, auroque trilicem. 

' *The three-fold Coat of Mail beſet with Hooks and Gold, 


mum} Kris, Ocee, were Greaves of Braſs, Copper, or other Mes 
xne-f| tal, which they wore upon their Legs. Whence Zefiod (e), 


hich | xynuidkes ELKO Cce1ys, 

= Hpaucu xAuTE Spe, eh xvnyoy E2nX4y, 

; vis | *. 

king The Greaves: of ſhining Braſs, which Yilcan gave, 


- : He round his Ancles placd. —— 
Homey frequently compoſeth them of Tin (Ff); 


[II 


= ” _ 


m— 


(a) vEnaid. Xl, ( b) Theb. VII. (c) Theb. XII, (4) £nnd. Ul, 467, | 
(e) Scuto. (f?) 1had, v. v. 612. | A 
$7 E. Tovgs 


F 


% 


= ea te RR 


” 
| 
4 
: 
. 

: 
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Touts Ns of xvnudes iayT 1goorTigg1o. 
He made his Greaves of beaten Tin. 


The Sides were generally clos'd about the, Ancles with Buttons, Þ 
which were ſometimes of ſolid Gold, or Silver, as we haye 1t in 
the ſame Poet (a); 


Kynuidu.s meas, ts KYRganony GORE 

| Kendds, dpyptomy imoguetas dpapuyes. 
The curious Greaves he round his Ancles clos'd 
With Silyer Buttons. + 


It is probable , that this piece of Armour, was at firſt either 
peculiar to the Greczans, or at leaſt more generally us'd by them 
than other Nations ; becauſe we find them fo perpetually call'd 


by the Poet, 


> errupudes Aga. 


Xeipers were Guards for their Hands, which we find alſo to 
have been us'd by ſome of them, with other Defences for their 
Arms, | 

Aars was a Buckler compos'd ſometimes of Wickers woven to- 
gether, according to Yirgil (6) ; | 


——_— fletuntque &e ſabonas 
V mbonum crates - ” 1 
The Bucklers they of Ofiers make. 
Whencs it is term'd 574 (c). It was Iikewiſc of Wood; ard becauſe 
it was expedient that the Warriours ſhould be able with the greateſt 


eaſe to wield it, they uſually chofe-the lighteſt ſfort-of Wood for 


this uſe, ſuch are. the Figg, Willow , Beech, Poplar, Elder-trees, 
&c. as we are inform'd by Pliny (d). But it was commonly made 
of Hides; whence. we find fo frequent.mention: of tavidts Gere, 
Theſe were doubled into ſeveral Folds, and fortifyd with Plates 
of Metal. .jax's Buckler was compos'd of ſeven Folds of Hide, 
and coyer'd with a ſingle Plate of Braſs, -as we read iti Fiomer'(e); 


Da EE 


- (4): Thad. 3 v. 330. (b ) SEneid. VIL, 622, bt 4): Nar. 
Hi lib. VI. cap.XL. (e) Thad, y.,v.222. (e) os wo fd} at 
, 


«7 
bw”; 
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mn Cines ail bf hf fovor 
Taupwy Cangigio, 631 ' Tydboy nnaos taaciye 


Made of the Hides of ſeven well fatted Bulls, 
And cover'd with a Plate of Braſs. 


Atchilles's was guarded with three Folds more, as the Poet tells us, 
& 4s, & proxima rupit 
Terga novena boum, decimo tamen orbe moratum eff. 
Tt perc'd the Braſs, and thro* nine Hides it broke ; 
But could not penetrats the tenth. 


But the fame Hero's in Fomer was more ſtrongly fortify'd by 
two Plates of Braſs, two of Tin, and a fifth of Gold (a); 


[4 / M [4 
—TWT? ATUNQS WA Koo toys 
Tas Jo yaenxreing, vo d\ fret xotoorregg ts 
Thy 3 pidys eval, | p 
For with five Plates Yican it fortify'd, 
With two of Braſs, two Tin, and one 'of Gold. 


The principal parts of the Buckler were theſe: 
AvTv;, tvs, afipeict, Or wwragy the outmoſt Round , or Cir» 


cumference. 
Owuparcs, and wiroupdaoy, in Latin umbo, a Boſs jutting out 


in the middle of the Buckler, upon which was fix'd another pro- 
tuberant part term'd £70updaroy. It was of great ſervice to them, 
not only in glancing off, and repelling miflive Weapons, but 1n 
bearing down their Enemies themſelves: Whence Mariial has this 


alluſion, 
tn turbam incideris, cunftos umbone repellets 
Shou'd you be in a Croud, your Slaye 
Wou'd with his Boſs repell them all. 


Twzpay was a Thong of Leather, and ſometimes a Rod of 
Metal, reaching croſs the Buckler, whereby they hang it upon their 
——%, according to the primitive Faſhion (b): Whence 6+ 
ner \C }, | 


(6) Euſt.ubius wo C'. p. 184. Edit. P4il, (c)4 12d fe | 
2 


(4) Iliad. v. 270. 


& ws -- — _ "I 
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aura am uo) 
Aa 0W) TENLUWDY1 40402 TeT% Tepplubroot. 
Down from his Shoulders the huge Buckler fell 
With it's loos'd Thong. 


It was ſometimes. call'd #&voy, except this may be undcrſtood of 
the Rod, to which the 7razumy was faſten'd , as Heſychius ex- 
pounds it, which ſeems moſt probable, and that xayoyzs were Rods, 
whereby the Bucklers were held, (as Homer's Scholiaſt reports) but 
THALU)s, the Thongs affix'd to them, and hung upon the War. 
rionr's Shoulders, tho' Zuſtathius will have them to have been put 
to the former uſe, and to be theq%ume with eyoys (a), Some- 
times the Bucklers were held by little Rings call'd Toe makes ; 
But at length moſt of the Grecjans us'd an Handle call'd 73<yoy, 
or 32<yv, which tho' ſometimes ſpoken of with the former names, 
and explain'd by them, was really different from both, being in- 
' vented by the Carians (b), and, as 'tis commonly thought, compos'd 
for the moſt part of ſmall Iron Barrs, plac'd croſs each other, and 
reſembling the letter x (c). When the Wars were concluded, and 
the Bucklers, (as was cuſtomary) hung up in the Temples of the 
Gods, they took off the Handles, thereby to render them unkfit to 
ſerve in any ſudden Infurreftion : Whence the Poet introduces a 
Perſon affrighted, when he ſaw them hanging up with Handles, 


Ol par THAd, Evo Þ Tp TUKAS. 

O fad! The Bucklers Handles have. 
Which another had alſo found fault with a little before z 

009 xelws & Tp Aris $ Jhpor, tn apovoias 

Tous iy aureus Tos mpmatiy avarilwaus 
Fſehylus ſpeaks of little Bells hung upon Bucklers to ſtrike Ter» 
rour into the Enemy, | 

Va dandvs 5) my 
Xanrmare mLLe71 xaduyis gibt, 


Moſt of the Bucklers were curiouſly adorn'd, hayin engraven 
3n them all forts of Figures of Birds, and Beaſts, eſpecially ſuch as 
were of generous Natures, as Eagles, Lyons, &c. Nor of thelei 


s 


(4) Loco citats. (6) Etymologies AuQgar, Homeri Scholiafter, &c. (c) Eu- 
fathzus loco citato, ; 
only 
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dnly, but of the Gods, of the Celeſtial Bodies, and all the 

orks of Nature : which Cuſtom was deriy'd from the Heroick 
Ages, and continu'd in later Times, being (as Herodotus (a) re- 
orts) farſt introduc'd by the Carians, and from them communicated 
d . the Grecians, Romans, and Barbarians. 

The Grecians had feveral * forts of Bucklers, the moſt remarkable 
f which ſeem to have been thoſe of _Lrgos, which are thought 
pd be bigger than the reſt, whence Yirgil compares to them Pe- 
theme's monſtrous Eye, which he tells us was (6), 


Argolici clype;, aut Phozbez lampadis inſtar. 
Like an ,F#golick Buckler, or the Sun. 


loſt indeed of the ancient B:cklers ſeem to have coyer'd the 
bole Bovdy, whence  irgil (c), | 
clypeique ſub orbe teguntur. 
Under their Bucklers coyer'd cloſe they ſtand, 


ymieus enumerates the Members protefed thereby, 
Manpgs Ti Kvhuas Tt 197m, X Seve» K) WAYS 


Aanbs wpeins jagpi narniduc Gy. 


Thighs, Legs, and Breaſt, Belly, and Shoulders too 
The mighty Buckler coyer'd. | 


his farther m_ from the Cuſtom of carrying dead Souldiers 


tt of the Field upon their Bucklers ; whence we read of the fa- 
ous Command of the Spartan Mothers to their Sons, H -zy, 
& Tev, i.e. Either bring this, (meaning the Buckler,) or be 
ought upon it; meaning theyſhould either ſecure their Bucklers, 
looſe their Lives in defending them (4). And Fomer, for the ſame 
aſon calls them darSag appicemas, and nodlwites, which Ew 
thins interprets &yJpopurers, I. e. of the ſame ſize with a Man (te). 
Their Form was uſually round, whence / irgil's clypes orbis, and 
e frequent Mention of aarzSts cuxuxact, merTors lows &c. Hence 
it's outmoſt Circumference was call'd xuxacs, as hath been al- 


ady obſery'd. 
There were likewiſe Shields of lefſer Sizes, and other Forms , 
e uſe of ſeveral of which came into Faſhion after the Heroick Ages. 


| — 


a) Lib, I, (6) neid.1!I. (-) Aneid.Il. (d) Plwtarchu Apophthegra, 
come, (e) Wiad, ;. . 
E 3 Tor 
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- Tiepoy, or 342eet, was fquar'd, like the Figure rhombue, and fir 
usd by the Perſians (a). | | 

Ovptis was oblgng, and uſually bending inward: It ſeems t 
have been the fame, which is call'd in Pollux (b) cars xoian trig 
{rites 

Aztoyioy ſeems to have been ſhap'd like the former, and con 
pos'd of Hides with the Hair, whence Grammarjans derive it frot 
adngy, i.c. hairy. It was very light, whence ( as Evuſtathins ( 
obſerves) Homer gives it the Epithet- 77: @5#1 


—— Þoridg 
Aa; Mxurxsss nai TE meg TH, 


TI#A7y was a finall and light Buckler in the Form of an Hal 
moon (4d), or, according to Xenophon, reſembling an Tvy-leaf, an 
- firſt uſd by the Amazons. But Swides will have it to be a kin 
of four-{quare Buckler, wanting the 17vs, or exteriour Ring, 

This was the chief of all their Arms: The Regard they had « 
it appears both from what has been already oblerv'd concernin| 
their Care in adorning, and preſerving itz and' from the con 
mon Story of Epaminondas , who having receiv'd. a mort 
Wound, and lying under the Agontes of Death, with great Cor 
cern enquir'd whether his Buckler was ſafe (e). Chavrias thi 
famous Athenian, when his Ship was ſunk, rather choſe honour, 
bly to reſign his Life with his Buckler, than leaving it, to eſcapt 
to another Veſſel (f). Military Glory indeed being 'eſteern'd th 
greateſt that Human Nature was capable of, they had a profound Re 

forall ſorts of Arms, which were the Inſtruments, wherel 

ey attain'd it; whence to leave them to their Enemies, to. give 

them for a Pledge, or diſpoſe of them any diſhonourable Way, was at 

eternal Diſgrace both 1n Greece '(g), and at Rome, and ſcarce ev 
to. be wip'd off, or aton'd for. Se 

_ Thus have Tendeayour'd to give you a Deſcription of the prin 

cipal of the Gretian Defenſive Arms, which ate in general rerm'« 
enrEwrhett, 0234me5net QunatThert, and megEniuara. . 

The only Offenſfve Arms us'd by the Ancients, were Stones, of 
Clubs, and ſuch as rude Nature furniſh'd them with. They were 
wholly ignorant of all thoſe Arts, and Contrivances to oY 
their Enemies , which Neceflity, and Thirſt: of Glory afterwar 


—— 2” — 


————. 


(a) Strabo lib. XV. (b) Lib. I.cap.X. () lsad. .p.4.33 Ed.Bafil. (4) Tfide- 
ru: Hiſpal. Origin. lib. XVIIT. (e) Amman lib, XXV., {f) eEmbu 
Probut in Chabrig: (g) Ariftophanis Scholsafter Dluto, 


introduc'd 
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introduc'd into the World : Thus Horace deſcribes the Fights of 
thoſe wild and uncultivated Ages, 


Unguibus &y prgriis, dein fuſtibus, atque ita porro 
Puguahes armis, que oſt fabricaveras _ 
Sharp Nails, and Fiſts, the only firſt Arms were, 
Then Clubs catne into uſe, next Men took care 
To make more hurtfull Weapons. 


Lucretius hath an-clegant Paſſage to the ſame purpoſe (a) : 


Arma antiqua manus, ungues, denteſque fuere, 
Et lapides, & item fulvarum fregmina, ram, 
Et flammeque ignes, poſtqueT 'nt cognita primum, 
Poſterius ferri vis eſt, eriſque 1 ſherta; 
Scd prius arr erit quam ferri cognitus uſus. 
In the firſt Apes Nails, Hands, Teeth won'd pleaſe 
A Combatant / for Arms, and Boughs of Trees, 
Or Stones, or flaming Brands with Anger thrown, 
Were then the beſt, and chicfeſt Weapons known ; x 
Men afterwards in Miſchief wiſer far : 
Us'd Ir'n,, and Brazen Arins in eyry War. 
Of theſe Braſs firſt began to kill. 
Mr. Dechair. 


Their Clubs were call'd gdauyyis and guanyyia, whence Grammar 
rians conjeture that Squadrons of Souldiers were term'd gdaayytss 
and by the Latins phalanges, from the primitive Way of Fighting (6). 

The principal of their Offenſgve Weapons. in later Ages was 
£1205 and Jpv, Spear, or Pike, the Body of which was compos'd 
of Wood, in the Heroick Times moſt commonly of Aſh, 
whence we have ſo frequent mention-in; Homer of weAin, as when 
he ſpeaks 'of Achilles's Spear (c); | 


: 
qd 
«6.2 
W520 
0.x 


TInAtdeta pegs Þ' aurel PIN mops Xeipay EO 
ITmis i xoprpis, gvoy Euppas natoow. " T 
The Aſhen Spear for. Murder then delagn'd,. | #2 
When to his Father with a crueli Min 36 i 
Old Chiron gave it. | } ©: q 


The Trojans were likewiſe arn'd from. the ſame Tree (d); 


— _—_ #064: 
* 'z 


(s): Lib, V; (6) Euftathine, Viad. '; p. 357. Bd. Beſt. bec. © (c) Hind, v'- 
V.143- (4) 16%, f« 47 - — 
l I Ka! 


a Ha EG tte tee LL MEE = 
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Ke Tleiauos, x) Adds tvpurne Tlerduoro. 


The Head, a: 144, was of Metal. So was alſo the owparip, which 
is ſo call'd either q. $pw74p, from gvegs, a Croſs; or from cabeys, 
a Lizard, which it is faid to have reſembled, being hollow at onef 
End, where it was fix'd into the Bottom of the Spear z and ſhar 
at the other, (a), which being thruſt into the Ground upheld the 
Spear ere, when the Sonldters reſted from the Toil of War} 
Whence Homer, ſpeaking of Diomedes's Followers (6); ; 


ap S emitegt 
Eiddy, Var xpamy S' _—_— ty x2 os opiy 
OpS" 6H ov1/poTHEgS t) Mama, 


Sleeping about him all his Men they found, 
Under their Heads were laid along the Ground 

's «Great Shields, their Spears ereted upright ſtood 
Upon their Brazen Points, | 


Ariſtotle obſerves that the ſame Cuſtom was praftis'd amongſt the 
Illyrians in his Days (c). And it ſeems to have been common 5 
in other Nations, as may appear from the firſt Book of Semuel (4), % 
where Saul 1s ſaid to have ſlept with his Spear fix'd in the Earth $ 
cloſe by his Head. In Times of Peace they rear'd their Spears & 
againſt Pillars, in a long wooden Caſe call'd S£ephun, as we have © 
it in Zomer (ec); =_ 


Eryas 0 BE *510s qepwy aegs xv. 2%p3y 
Aveodiuus tro Eos 


Againſt a Pillar in a well-made Caſe 
He hung his Spear. | 


F irgil ſpeaks ſomething to the ſame purpoſe (f), 


Exin, que in medijs ingenti adnixa columne 2 
LEdibus aftabar, validam vi corripit haſtam. E 
Straight he pulls down with all the Force hecou'd,” q 
A Spear, that 1n the Middle of the Houſe ; 

Was rear'd againſt a mighty Pillar. 


_—_— ET nd 
—- . -<*<v- _ 


DR — 


| (#) Euftathius, Pollux, lib, I, cap. V. (6) Iliad. x, v. 151. (e) De Arte Poe- vi 
tics. (d) Cap, XXVI.v.7. («) Od). «. (Ff) nei. XL. v, gas of Y 
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Of theſe there were two Sorts, as Strabo hath well obſery'd (a); 
The former was us'd in cloſe Fight, and call'd #72» 5:7, ſor 
the Ule, and excellent Management of which the _Abames arc ce- 
Jebrated in Homer (b); 


To d' aj Abavres *mvTo 9v0ls Cmytv Koun!Tesy 
AlNxpnru URVAOTLS DpIhTHIT WENLNOT 
© / ho + by \ / 
Owpnras gnzer Suiwy & 198 5Ioonw, 
The Abants follow'd him, whoſe Buſhy Hair 
Lies thick behind, .Abants, who never fear. 
Cloſe fights, but bravely irike the Breaſt-platcs through 
With Alhen Spears, - | 


Where you may obſerve the Sifnification of the Word G2foIruy 
which (as the Scholiaft hath obſerv'd) 1s apply'd to Arms us'd in 
in cloſe Fight ; whereas 72M belongs rather to miſſiye Weapons, 
which are call'd by the general Names of azar, and 5:ay, of 
which Kind was the other ſort of Spears; Whence we fund one 
making this Boaſt, 


Avet I” drorTiGo 0000 3 aINGY Ts Vis. 
I ſtrike as far with a Spear, as another with an Arrow. 


This was frequently us'd in the Heroick Rge!s where the Comba- 
rants firſt threw their Spears, and then felFto their Swords. Thus 
Hefor and Achilles (c ), Menelaus and Paris (d), and the reſt of 
the Heroes attack one another. Theocritus hath deſcrib'd the Come 
bat of Caſior and Zyncexs after the ſame Manner (e); 


<\ p } / I 
Eyyg0t (Z ane TITUTKONWN TOVOY E120V2 
w/ \ \ ! v/ 
AMdA@y 6 ms T1 X.£995 JULNOTRY Sory* 
AY)” wrot Tv, © a%p, TLCSS ny Sous 
NN 3>049 / ll o a / 

Aup' t&yn, onxeroy £14 Seam maertur 
To Il © i&t xontrotiy tprontuluw, goyoy auers 

ow . » b] Fd ﬀ < SY 4 n >. / 
TuvY00 £7 dANdNUO WAxIS I\ 5 HyeT tpwn, 
Firſt with their Spears began the noble Strife, 


Each fought to find an open Pals to Life; 
But all in yain, the Shields the Stroakes endur'd, 


_— — —— 
> - un > —_ 


(a) Lib.X, (6) li#ad. &, v. 543. (c) 1had, '. (4) lad.y*, («) Idyll. 
ac" y. 187, 


| E Their 
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Their Spears were broken, and the Men fecur'd, 
Their Swords they drew, the Blades like Lightning ſhone 
Before the Thunderbolt falls ſwiftly down, 
Now roſe their Fury. 


Mr. Creech. 


The Macedonians had a peculiar ſort of Spear call'd TUCLOS,, which 
Was Iourteen or ſixteen Cubits IN Length. 
Z'%5, a Sword, which, according to ancient Cuſtom , was 


Say of 


hung in a B-It pat round the Shoulders. Whence F#/omer (a); 


Avgi NN &> wwuomy Edniro Elgos dgwezney. 

His Silyer-hilted Sword aout his Shoulders hung. 
Fleſrod, and the reſt of the Poets mention the ſame Cuſtom (6b); 

Nuomy Ne wry aus wihiySeroy bog Excrro 

Xue th TINALLWIS. _ 


———— Brazen Sword 
Plac'd in the Belt, down from his Shoulders hung. 


The Belt reach'd down to their Thighs. Whence Homer's He- 
ro (c); 
p> 5 


ik $4.7 2-yagp 6Zv tpuortulugy mg WHPs, 
Straight from his Thigh his Sword he draws. 
' And Vireil's Aneas (d); 


— OCY14S ECNIEC 
I JRL. Y fs J ſem 
Eripit a jemore. 


It may be —_—_— whether the Sword was hung _ the righe* 
Side , or the left; to which ſome will reply, That Foot-ſoul- 
dicrs wore it on the Teft, Horſe-men on the right; and Joſe- 
phus (e) expreſly mentions Horſe-men with their Swords on their 
right Sides: Bur whether this was conſtantly obfery'd, or fre- 
quently vary'd, as Lipſius (f) has obſery'd of the Roman Sword, 
catizot eaſily be determin'd. The Scabbard was call'd xoas, 
cloſe to it was hung a Dagger, or Ponyard, call'd 7» agg. pi 


— — —— — 


(a) Itsod * (5) Scuto'Herculis. (&) 0dyſv' (4) vEneid.X.v.7 86. (e) Ex- 
cidii Hieroſo!ym, lib, III, (f) Militia Romans. 


&Ns 


b 
® 
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£9) 5 LCL » or magg dy toy EtpiNoy » according to Fuſta= 
thius (a), aDgtigidber, or 3yxeed)oy, and in Homer jd.yope. 
It was ſeldom usd in Fight, but on all Occalions ſupply'd the 
want of a Knife, as appears from the Poct, out of whom I will 
vive you this one Inſtance (b); 


Amteidys Js tevoxt los XEiprot hal alupeys 
H of map £10595 MEE KSAZLY GtEY 0pTOy 
Agveav & KEQaAGOY THMY: TELYES, 


Drawing his Dagger, which was alwaties put 
Cloſe by his Sword, .Atrides ſtraightway cut 
Some Hairs from the Lambs Heads. 


Poſdidonius in Athenzus tells us, Yhe ſame Cuſtom was praGtis'd by 
the ancient Gauls (c ).. Cloſe by this, or rather inſtead thereof, 
the Souldiers of lower Ages us'd a Dagger call'd 4xir4xys, which 
was borrow'd from the Perſians (d). They had ſometimes ano- 
ther Sword call'd z9-ms, which was the ſame with the Roman enſts 
faicatus, and our Fauchion, or Scimeter z and was chiefly us'd by 
the Inhabitants of Argos, Not much unlike this were the Za» 
cedemonian Swords, call'd, according to Pollux, Zvivar, but, as A't- 
nophon, Zune, and, by the Athenians, xyi51:s (e): They were bent 
Fauchion-like, and in Length far leſs than thoſe commonly us'd 
in other Parts of Greece ; The Reaſon of which Cnſtom being 
demanded of .Antalcidas ; *Tis (faid he) becauſe we encounter our Ene- 
mies hand to hand (f): And when another Perſon told _-ycſilaus 
1n Derilzon, That a Jugler on a Stage would make nothing of 
ſwallowing their Swords : 7Yell (reply'd the King) yet with theſe lit- 
te Weapons we are able to reach our Enemies (g). The only thing 
farther 'remarkable in the old Grecian Sword 1s the Hilt, which 
they took a great Pride in adorning , not ſo much with Silver, 
and Gold, and precions Stones, as with Figures of Lyons Heads, 
WV. to make them appear more terrible to their Enemies. 

AZivn, a ſort of Polax: With this Weapon .Agamemnon was 
encounter'd by Piſander 1n Homer (bh); 


= 0 A ia camdvs einro xanlw 

hy / s*.1. o te ® \ ld 
AZtivluy tv yentov, ENdLVD ARE THNERK) 
Map], ty ctw, 


(a) Iltad. Y. (b) Thad Y. (c) AtimTvVoToÞ tib XIV. (4) Moſ/chapuls in 
vacibus Atricts, Pollux, &c. (e) Suidrs, Euftathins 1/tad. x', Heſchins, &c. 
(f) Tlurarchus Apophthegm, (g) Idem loc. cicat. & Lycwgo, (b) T:d y. 
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The other from his Buckler ſtraightway drew 
A curious Brazen Ax, whoſe Handle few 


Cou'd match for Length, for Olive, or for Work. 


T1-a-yvc, wvas not much different from the former, and 1s joyn 'd 


with 1t in 77omer (a); 


y oO? os 7 ls , . e/ ) ...* 

AI ot y £JjuIiv YI! e4 JUUCY £7/0VTES» 
/ \ / %. V3 © - 

Otto! Sy) TiMEKeoly Hy bIVHTE LY, TO, 


Both Parties fighting cloſe together ſtood, 
And unconcern'd alike for Loſs of Blood, 
Axes and Hatchets us'd. 


Several other Weapons of lefſf Note may occutrr in Authors , 
whereof I ſhall mention only one more, and then proceed to the 
miſſive Weapons: it is #9w#, a Battoon of Wood, or Iron ; 
from the Uſe of which the famous Robber Periphetes, {lain by The- 


ſens, was nam'd 450v"9Ts (b) ; which Title was likewiſe conferr'd 


upon Avreithoue, who, as Homer tells the Story, made nothing of 
breaking thro' whole Squadrons of Enemies with his Iron Club (c); 


” » / , el 98 
Toiot I FrcuSuMiw! e905 I5tT0, 1753405 Gus 
—_Y 3 ul ./ "a * of 
Tux tow, wunrr Ag AYEKTES 
Als Amos, F 63mWAnTIVy Koguwirlus 
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\ / / Ee / 
AM oidygery nopwn enyvvore QhAcyyAs, 
Brave Ereuthalion led theſe on ; he wore 
The Arms of King Areithous before, 
Godlike _Areit/ous, Club-bearer nam'd, ' 
And for his cruel W-apon greatly fam'd, ” 
Who with his Club whole Squadrons put to Flight, 
But never Spear, or Arrow us'd in Fight. 
Mr. Dechair. 


Toy, the Bow, the firſt Invention of which ſome aſcribe to 
Apollo, who ſrom the Art of managing this Weapon hath obtain'd 
divers Appellations, as ##y%%a%%, £xam1cintrys, Grams, TEZ0PCIS) 
YfvonTgos, dpyuegmezesys ovpapengrss &e. All which , tho' moral 


F4 —_— 


( - 7a e'. V.7icy (6b) Pluturchus Theſeo, Dicdarus Sic, lib.1V., (c) Tad, y. 
y. 136. | 


Interpreters 
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Interpreters force to other Applications, yet the ancient Au» 
thors of Fables referr to this Original. This new Contri- 
vance the God communicated to the primitive Inhabitants of 
Crete (a), who are reported to have been the firſt of Mortals, 
who underſtood the Uſe of Bows and Arrows (6b): And even in 
later Ages the Cretan Bows were famous, and preterr'd ro all others 
in Greece (c). Some rather chooſe to honour Perſes the Son of 
Perſeus with this Invention ; and others father it upon Scythes the 
Son of Jupiter (d), and Progenitor of the Scythians, who were ex- 
ccllent at this Art, and by ſome reputed the firſt Matters thereof : 
Thence we find it deriv'd to the Grecians, fome of whoſe an- 
| cient Nobility were 1nſtruſted by the Scyzhians , which, as thoſe 
8 Times went, might juſtly paſs for a grand Piece of Education. 
*3 Thus #ercules (to trouble you with no more Inſtances) was taught 
of by Tentarus a Scythian Swain, froin whom he receiv'd a Bow and 
, 3 Arrows of Scythian Make : WheKfce Lycophron, ſpeaking of Hercu- » | 
3 + /ess Arrows, 


H Tois TTaptions Bexons mipupar (e). 
With Arrows that he had from Teutarus. 


v And tho' Theocritus hath chang'd his Tutour's Name into Eurytns, 
FT yet he alſo was of Scythian Original : and we find the Heroe un 
L that Poet arm'd with a Meotian, 1.e. Scythian, Bow (f ), 


F \ P \ I / I 
f ; LL, 2870 Moons Aw CU XGHLTER TozH, 


He went arm'd with a crooked Bow after the 
AMzaxotian Faſhion. 


Lycophron alſo arms Minerva with MaudTys mas, a HMeotian 
Bow, and in the ſame Place tell's us of Fercules's Scythian Dragon, 
[3 whereby he means a Bow, which he bequeath'd to. Philofetes for 

his Care in kindling the Pile wherein * was burn'd alive (g), 


Amy Þ enpay ted)y aw Whey 
SarmyZ, Smoluituo MouwTlw TXHOV. | 
I 3 e/ / ' 
Apes map To Rus IF 707% PNEZHS ptr UL | 
NtovTu, eaiow Yepos wie ExuIn 
4,5 / y a , 
i AgdHOVT » E2ukTW? YOAPOY AVERRTUTY, 
Minerva, who fonnd out the Trumpet's Sound, 
Drawing her Arrows with a «kilfull Hand 


— 


— 
Py _ 
—_ 


(n) Diodorus Siculus, (b) Ifidorus. (c) Pollux 11h, T. cap. X. (1) Plintus. 
(e) (aſſandr, v. 56 Item Tzetrzis S:holts tbidem, 8 Theocrits Scholiaftes Idyll* » 
XIII. (f) Idyll. XIIL v.56. (2) / afandr, v. 914. | 
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She aim'd, and ſhot with a Mzeotian Bow. 
This crooked Bow the Godlike Hercules, 
Whoſe Arrows, when they flew wou'd alwaies kill, 
Firſt us'd, and then to PhiloFetes gave 
A Preſent for the Pile at Dura's Banks. 


4.6 


Mr. Dechazr. 


Both the Poets ſeem particularly to remark the 7ncurvation of the 
Scythian Bow, which diſtinguiſh'd it from the Bows of Greece, and 
other Nations; and was h great as to form an Half-1noon, or - 
Semicircle (4). Whence the Shepherd in Arhenens (b), bcing to 
deſcribe the Letters in Theſens's Name, and exprefiing cach of them | 
o—_ appolite Reſemblance , compares the third to the Scythian ® 
W, | 


ExuIlp I TE To wih, by maptugipts. 
The third was like a Scythian Bow. 4 


+» Meaning not the more modern Character Z, but the ancient C, 
which 1s ſemicircular , and bears the third Place in ©1cE Yc. 
The Grecian Bows were frequently beautify'd with Gold, or Silver, 
whence we haye mention of ane: arcus,and Apollo is call d drjuggmrCos, 
but the Matter of which they were compos'd, ſeetns for the moſt 
Part to have been Wood ; tho' they were anciently, Scythian like, 
made of Horn, as we read of Pandarus's in Homer (c), » 


" BLAK. 
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Straight he pulls out an handſome poliſh'd Bow, 
Once it a wanton He-goat's Horn did grow, 

A Goat, that coming from his wonted Rock 

He ſpy'd, and wounded with a mortal Stroak : 

The Dart pierc'd thro? his Breaſt, and ſtraight the Ground 
Receiv'd him fallins by ſo deep a Wound : 

Long were his Horas, and theſe a Workman wrought, 
And made the very Bow, with which he fought; 


(a) Ammianus Marcellinus lib. XX. (b) Lib. X. (c) Itrad, JV. v.10 . 
| © 
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The Horn he ſmoothly poliſh'd, and affix'd 


A Golden Nob upon the Top. IJ 
Mr. Dechair. 


Whence Zycophron, who takes a Pride 1n antiquated and forgotten 
Cuſtoms and Expreſſions, ſpeaks thus of polio encountering 1das 
with his Bow (a); 


o [ E / 
EEE Ev YEPMALTE CMCWTAS NEPAE, 


In Battles bent his Horn. 


But ſome ancient Gloſſographers by xe345 would rather underſtand 
Tpi715, or the Bow-ſtring, which was compos'd of Horſes Hair, 
and therefore call'd alſo ina 4h): To which Cuſtom _Accius 
alludes, | 


Reciproca tendens nervo equino concita 
Tela. . 


Drawing the Arrows with an Horſe's Hair. 


Homer's Bow-ſtrings are frequently made of Hides cut into ſmall 
Thongs: Whence we read of 7&2 Boer ; 


Faxe NN ous yaAugids Te Aur, ty Toca Boetct, 
He drew the Arrow by the Leathern String. 


As Euſtathius obſerves upon that Place (c). One Thing more 1s 
remarkable in their Bows : It is that Part, to which the String was 
fix'd ; *twas upon the uppermoſt Part of the Bow, and call'd zopwyn, 
commonly made of Gold, and the .laſt Thing towards finiſhing a 
Bow ; whence Zomer, when he has deſcrib'd the Mapner of mak- 
ing a Bow, adds after all, | 


Ypuotlu wmedne ogy, 


Hence, Euftathius tell's us , ypuoliv 53rmgevas xopwrny lignifies to 


_ any Affair to an happy Concluſton. 
The Arrows uſually confiſted. of light Wood, and an Iron head, 
Which was commonly hook'd : Whence Ovid (4); 


— 


(a) Caftandr, v. 564. (6) Heſychins, (c) Iliad. &. p.344- Ed.Baſil, (4) Do 
Amore. | 
"o 


Tourney to Ephyra, to furniſh himſelf, but had been deny'd it by 
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Et manus hamatis utraque eff armata ſaginis. 
Hook'd Arrows arm'd both Hands. 


Sometimes they were arm'd with two, three , or four Hooks : 
Hence Statius (a); 


Alpera tergeminis acies ſe condidit #ncis, 


The Head with three Hooks arm'd 
Entcr'd his Body. 


In this Sence likewiſe Z7ipppocrates's TETPAN ova Gan are to be un- 
derſtood. The Heads of Arrow's were ſometimes beſmear'd with 
Poylon; for which Picce of u\>uman Skill Yirgil's Amycus was | 
famous (b); "NF * 


_ ferarum 
{ V aſtatorem Amycum, quo non felicior alter 
Ungere zela manu, ferrumque armare veneno, 


TP Amycus the Man, b 
Who many a wild and favage Beaſt had ſlain, A 
Fam'd for his Skill, and for his wondrous Art 1 
In giving double Force to any Dart, 

Or Arrow, with his Poyſon. 


This Praftice was more frequent in barbarous Nations, but ſeldom | 
usd, or underſtood in Greece : Wherefore Minerva in Flomer | 
having aſſum'd the Form and Titles of Mentes King of the Ta- * 


phians, and Son to Anchialus, pretends that her Father, out of an | 


extraordinary Love to Ulyſles, oblig'd him with a Quantity of this 
deadly O1ntment, after he had been at the Pains of a tedious | 


1lus the Son of Mermerus, who (as the Poet tells us) rejefted Ulyſſes's 
Requeſt out of a Scruple of Conſcience, being afraid that Di- |: 
vine Vengeance would proſecute ſo criminal an Action (c) 
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(s) Thebaid, I1b.IX. (6) /Eneid. IX. v, 771. (c) Odjſ. @. v. 260. 
| When 
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When he had lus left | | 
Return'd from Fphyra; in Hopes to find 

Some Poyſon he for Arrows Heads delign'd, 
Ulyſis thither fail'd, /lus rever'd 

Th' immortal Gods, and th-refore much he fear'd 
To grant what he dglir'd, but cater far 

He found _Anchialus, who ſtraight took care 

To give the killing Poyſon, that he ask'd, 

For dearly well he lov'd hin. 


ks: 


Mr Dechair. 


They were uſually wing'd with Feathers, to encreaſe their Speed 
. un- o # . , zoo 
and Force, whence Homer's m1:e5c1s ics (a), 7-eg415 bins (b), Op- 


_ ian's br15os 9:p:mitovE (c), and chr £95 (4d), Sophocles's tvs xounmn (e), 
with divers other Epithets, #% Names to the ame Purpoſe ( f ). 
Theſe they carry'd to the Battle in a Quiver, which was uſually 
clos'd on all Sides, and therefore (as Euſtathius (g) obſerves) joyn'd 
with the Epithet «4p1pp1: This with the Bow the Heroes car- 
& ryd upon their Backs: Thus Apollo in Homer (b) ; 
4 T6# wywuoy tywv, apprpipec Te goapiocbu, 
Carrying his Bow, and Quiver on his Shoulders. 
Hercules is repreſented by Heſred in the ſame Manner (i); 
om | 
mer | xoialy os at 54Ytoon qaptoglu 
Fas | KaCCdarr tZomgev, mores d\' Eymecvey i508 
hi 3 Prynaoms Way 7010 At91920y010 bTypis, 
Dus | —— towards' his Back | 
by } He turn'd the hollow Quiver, which contain'd 
a Great Shafts, whole Force no Mortal yet ſuſtain'd, 
= And did not ftraight expire. 


Likewiſe the famous Heroin in Yirgil (k) ; | | 


Aureus ex bumero ſonat arcus, & arma Diane. 


The Golden Bow and Arrows looſely hung 
Down from her Shoulders. 


__ 


(a) Iliad. SN.v. 116. 8&c, (6) Thad. s,v.n7t. (c) Aanvulix. C'. (4) Kwyy. 

«', (e) Trachimis, (f) Vide Commentarium meum 1n L,ycophron, v. 56. 

(g) Thad, o. p.'29, Ed. Baſ. (b) lliad. a. (5) Scute Hereuſn v 130, (k) = 
*ne1d XI. v. 652. 
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In drawing Bows the primitive Greciens did not pull back thei 
Hand towards their right Ear , according to the Faſhion of mo- 
dern Aves, and of the ancient Perſians ( a); but, placing their 
Bows wiretly before them, return'd their Hand upon their right 

Breaſt (b); which was the Cuſtom of the Amazonian Women , 

who are reported to have cut off their Right Breaſts, leſt they 

*hould be an Impediment to them in Shooting; on which Ac- 

count their Name is commonly thought to have been deriy'd 

from the privative Particle « and ja(s , 1. e, from their Want of 

a Breaſt. Thus Homer of Pandarus (c), 


Naply &@ ug mee T&w Ne oidvegr. 


Up to the Head the mortal Shaft he drew, 
The Bow-ſtring touch'd hit Breaſt. 


There were ſeveral ſorts of Darts, or Javelins, as yezopes, call'd 
in Homer a:34avin (d); vows, and many others; ſome of which 
were projected by the Help of a Strap girt round their Middle, and 
call'd in Greek, 9 yu), In Latin amentum, the Adtion is expreſs'd 
by the Word 41xuaiov0%, which is likewiſe ſometimes us'd in a © 
more general Sence for any fort of Darting, tho' without Straps. |} 
The Tavelin thus caſt was term'd weoryxuaor; the Cuſtom is men= #} 


tion'd in the Roman, as well as Greek Writers: Whence Sonece | 
In his Zippolytus, A 


Amentum digitit tende prioribus, = " 
Et totis jaculum dirige wviribyus. F 


| The Strap with your Fore-finger draw, | 
Then ſhoot with all your Strength. v2 


The ancient Grecians were wont to annoy their Enemies with © 
great Stones. Thus .fgamenmon in Fomer (e); Fo 


Aimzp 0 T anay Emmuneino Sizes aydpor, 


Eyxtt T > 2004 Th WE)ANUMM TS Xeppadboiony. } 
But he to other Ranks himſelf betook, 3 


And here his Spear, his Sword, and Stones too ſfiruck 'Y 
The flying Enemy. 3 


Pm w—_—_—_ 


lt 


—— 


| (a) Procopius de Bell. Perfic. lib I. (6) Euftathins ied. ge &. Iliad 
S'. p. 652. Ed Bafil, (c) Iltad. $, v.tnz. ( d) Euſtathiu Yo. Fad e) Ihiad, 
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Theſe were not Stones of an ordinary Size, but ſuch as the joynt 
Strength of ſeveral Men in our Days would be unable ſo much 
as to lift. With a Stone of this Bigneſs Djomgdes knocks down 
| Eneas in Homer (a); | | 


0 5 wiewaNoy AdC: meet 

Todtidys, wa tpyor, 63 oy yp: irony 
Olo: vu Pporat 617, 6 fs pur gect mas & 01c6® 
Ta bit Aivcido xg." igdoy. 


a vaſt and monſtrous Stone 

The brave Tydides took and threw alone, 

A Stone 1t was, ſo h&*;», and ſo great, 

% Not two the ſtrongeſti&{en cou'd bear the Weight, 
þ As now Men are, but he with Eaſe it hurl'd, 
And broke Anees's Hip. 


Ajax likewiſe, and FHefor encounter'd one another with the ſame 
Weapons; and the latter (as the Poet tells us) had his Buckler 
broken with a Stone ſcarce 1nferiour in Bigneſs to a Mill-ſtone (6b); 


Elow I david aft, Baroy poured mts 
A Stone ſo big, you might a Mill-ſtone call, 
He threw, which made the Shield in Pieces fall, 


Nor did the Gods themſclves diſdain to make nſe of them; as 
appears from Homer's Minerva, who attack'd the God of War with 
a Stone of a prodigious Size, which bad been in former Ages 
plac'd for a Land-mark (c); 


H MN evrazzonuln, Moy Ame ect may 
Keiyhvor iv mics WhAdvA, TEX Thy MEAY TH 
Tiv & avdpis aggTren Hou fuuercs Tegy dpigns* 
To Ed Yiegy Apna xgT ayee, Not os yi 
" ——— here ſtepping back 

'Y A Stone, that long had Jain to- part the Land, 
\ She forces up with her commanding Hand, be 
A ſharp, black, heavy Stone, which, when 'twas throws, 


Struck Mars's Neck ; the helpleſs God falls down 
With ſhiv'ring Limbs. 


COIN. A 4 -_ - " - f 


(«) Thad. &. v. 302. (b) liad, y. v. 279. (c) Vice". v. 403: 
VEE G 3 | Virgil 
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Virgil has elegantly imitated fome of theſe Paſſages in his twelſth 


ZEneid (a), where he ipeaks of Twrms in this manner; 


Nec plura efſatur, ſaxum circumſpicit ingens, 
Szxum antiqu:m, ingens, campo quod The jacebat 
Liines agro poſutus, litem ut diſcerneret arus ; 

Vix illud letti bis ſex cervice ſubirent, 

Cualia nunc hominum producit corpora tel{us : 

tle manu raptum trepida contorſi in hoſtem 
SLtior in/urgens, & enrſu concitus heros. 


He ſpake no more, but ſtraight a Stone he ſpy'd, 
An old prodigious Stone, which to divide 
The Lands th-re lay, leſt Qururrel> might enſue, 
And one ſhould claim wig was another's Due: 
Should Six the Juitzeſt Men together uy 
To bear this Stone, it would their Strength defie, 
So weak, ſo frail the Bodies, thar Men wear, 
Such puny Men, as now on Earth appear; 
He inatch'd it up, and running on hun threw 
This maliy Stone. 

Mr. Decha. 


On all which Relations ſeyera] modern , eſpecially French Cri- 
ticks infulc with Triumph, imagining them grofly abfurd and ri- 
diculous; whilſt forming whit they call Rules of Probability 
from the Manners of their own Times, they can ſcarce meet with 
one Patilage in all the Volums of ancient Poetry, that do's not on 
_ Score or other foully diſguſt their carious and diſtinguiſhing 
Palates, 

Bur however the Heroick Fights might be carry'd on in this 
Manner, as moſt of the ancient*Poets witneſs, yet 1n nearer Ages, 
when they tell us Men's Strength, and Courage were lefſen'd, but 
their Policy, and Condutt improv'd, we ſeldom find any Men- 
tion of Stones, except in Steges, where the Deſenders frequently 
roll'd down vaſt Rocks upon their Enemies Heads. They were 
Iikewiſ: caſt out of wn Engines, of which the moſt common 
in Field-engagements was 

Egevdtyn. a Sling ; which, we are told by ſome , was inven- 
ted by the Natives of the Balearian Iſlands, where it was ma- 
nag d with ſo great Art and Dexterity, that young Children were 
not allow'd any Food by their Mothers, *till they could ling it 
down from the Beam, where it was plac'd aloft (b); and when 


they arrty'd to be of Age to ſerve in the Wars, this was the prin- 
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(a4) V. 896. (6) Vegett is de re milicari lib. I, cap XVI. Lucias Elorws lib. 
IIL. cap. VIII, Dzodorns Sicalws lib, V. Strabo lib, LIL, 
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cipal of their offenſive Arms; it being cuſtomary for all of them 
to be furniſh'd with three Slings, which cicher hung about their 
Necks, according to Euſtathius (a); or were carry'd, one on their 
Necks, one in their Hands, a third about their Loyns (b). Hence 
the Balearian Slings are famous 1n all ancient Writers ; Take on- 
ly one Inſtance out of Ovid (c); 


Non ſecus exarſit, quam cum Balearica plumbum 
Funda jacit 3; wolat illud, & incandeſcit etmndo, 
Ex quos non habuit, ſub nubibus invenit ignes. 


—— —— He burnt within 
ſaſt like the Lead the Balearian Sling | 

Hurls out; You hear the Bullet whiſtling fly, 

And Heat attends it a>>«long the Sky, c 
The Clouds the Fire, it wants it ſc}, Supply. 

| Mr. Dechair. 


Tt was likewiſe common in Greece, eſpecially amongſt the Acar- 
nanians (d), who were well skilld in managing it, and ate by fome 
thought. to have invented it; Others give that Honour to the 
LEtolians (e), But none of the Grecians manag'd it with fo great 
Art and Dexterity as the Achaians, that inhabited /Afgyum , Dy- 
ma and Patre; who were brought up to this Exerciſe from their 


» Infancy (f), and are thought by ſome to have excelV'd the Ba- 


learians : W hence it became a Cuſtom to call any Thing directly 
levell'd at the Mark, Aneizoy 2s (g). This Weapon was us'> 
for the moſt part by the common, and light-arm'd Souldiers : 
Cyrus is ſaid to have thought it very unbecoming any Offi- 
cer (h); and Alexander endeayouring to render his Enemies as 
contemptible to his own Souldiers as he could, tells them, © They 
© were a confus'd and diſorderly Rabble, ſome of them having no 
« Weapon, but a Javelin, others were deſign'd for no greater Ser- 
© yice, than to caſt Stones out of a Sling, and very few were re- 
© oularly arm'd (;).” The Form of a Sling we may learn from 
Dionyſus, by whom the Earth is ſaid to reſemble it, being not 
exactly Spherical, but extended out in Length, and broad 1n the 
Middle : for Slings reſemblzd a platted Rope, ſomewhat broad in 
the Middle, with an Oval Compatſs, and 1o by littte and little 
decrealing into two Thongs, or Reins, The Geographer's Words 
are theſe (k ); 


tt, 


—— 


(4) Commentario in Dionyſium. (6) Lycophron, ejuſque Secholiaftes v. 635. 
(c) Mcramorph. lib II. v.727. (4d) Tollux iib I, cap.X. (e) Strabo, (f) L1- 
vius [i1b. XXXVIII. (g) Surdas, (hb) Xenoph. (yroad. lib. VII. (3s) Cwtrus 


lib. IV, ( k) TI6Eary 1s \'O Jo 
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E!puryp Grays mes Maiow KehowwIss)y ws 
S9wdvn comga,- 


It's Matter ſeems not to have been always the ſame; in Fomter 
we find it compos'd of a Sheep's Fleecez and therefore one of 
the Heroes being wounded in the Hand , .Ygenor binds 1t with 
his Sling (a); 


AvTly ({c. xa) q) Euvidyouy Ep olds alw)py 
Spurdb7ys W apa of Sipdomwy 66701 ut neoy, 


A Sling of Wool he to $s Hand apply'd, 
One of his Servants held rt. 


"Out of it were caſt Arrows, Stones, and Plummets of Lead call'd 
(40akTfts, or word ivac opatgats ſome of which weigh'd no leſs 
than an Mick Pound, 1.c. an hundred Drachms. It was diſtin- 
ouſh'd into ſeveral ſorts; ſome were manag'd by one, others by 
two, ſome by three Cords. 

The Manner of Slinging was by whirling it twice or thrice 
about their Head, and ſo caſting out the Bullet. Thus Mexen- 
tes 1n Virgil (b), 


Tpſe ter addufFa circum caput egit habena. 
Thrice round his Head the loaded Sling he whurl'd. 


But Yegetius commends thoſe as the greateſt Artiſts, that caſt ont 
the Bullet with one Turn about the Head. How far this Wea- 
pon catry'd it's Load is expreſs'd in this Verſe, 


Fundum V arro vocas, quem poſiis mittere funda. 


It's Force was ſo great, that neither Head-piece, Buckler, or any 
other Armour was a ſufficient Defence againſt it; and ſo vehement 
it's p——_ that (as Seneca reports) the Plummets were frequently 
melted. 

| Laſtly, we find mention of Fire-balls, or Hand-granado's call'd 
meg Myr. &, One fort of them are call'd owwrae, or 
ex/TAIJs, which were compos'd of Wood, and ſome of them a 
Foot, others a Cubit in Length : Their Heads were arm'd with 


(4) Liiad, v'. v. 599, (6) VEncid. IX. v. 587. 
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Spikes of Iron, beneath which were plac'd Torches, Hemp, Pitch, 
or ſuch like combuſtible Matter , which being tet on Fire , they 
were thrown with great Force toward the Enemy's firſt Ranks 
Head foremoſt, whereby the Iron-ſpikes being faſten'd to whatever 
came in their Way, they burn'd down all before them (a) : Where- 
fore they ſeem to haye been of the greateſt Ule in Leaguers, to 
demoliſh the Enemy's Works; tho' my Author mentioneth no 
ſuch Thing. 

Concerning Military Apparel nothing certain, or conſtant 
can be vos I only 1t may be obſerv'd, that Zycurgus order'd 
the Lacedemonians to cloath their Souldiers 1n Scarlet ; The Rea- 
ſon of which Inſtitution ſeems either to have been, becauſe that 
Colour is both ſooneſt imbib'd by Cloath, and moſt laſting and 
durable (6); Or on the Account of it's Brightneſs and Splendour, 
which that Law-giver thought. conducive to raife Men's Spirits , 
and moſt ſuitable ro Minds animated with true Valour (9; Or, 
laſtly, becauſe *twas mgſt proper to conceal the Stains of Blood, 
a Sight of which might either daunt and deſpinit the raw and un- 
experienc'd Souldiers of their own Party , or inſpire their Enemies 
with freſh Life, and Vigour (d) : Which Zuſtathizs obſerves to have 
been well and wiſely conlider'd, when he comments on that Paſ- 
fage of Homer, where the cowardly Trojans upon feeing Ulyſſes's 
Blood flow from his Wound, receive new Courage, and, animating 
one another, ruſh with mit Force upon the Hero (e) ; 


Tpors 5 yezadvunt, ime iy ar Odbones, 
Kex>buevor #43" 0puncv, tr our mayTtS Cougap, 


The Trojans ſaw-Utlyſſes's Blood 

Guſh from his Wound, then with new Life inſpir'd 
Each ſtirr'd the other up, and with joynt Force 
Ruſh'd on the Hero. 


'Tis farther remarkable of the Zacedemonians, that they never en- 
gg d their Enemies, but with Crowns, and Garlands upon their 
eads { f) , tho' at other Times they were unaccuſtom'd to ſuch 

: Hereby aſcertaining themſelves of Succeſs, and, as it 

were, anticipating their Vitory , Crowns being the ordinary Re- 
wards preſented to Conquerours in all the Parts of Greece. So won- 
derfull, indeed, were the old Zacedemonian Courage and Fortune, 
that they encounter'd their Enemies fearleſs and unconcern'd , 
joyning Battle with certain Hopes, or rather Afgurance of Victa- 


—_— 


— -—_ 


(a( Swudes, (6b) Xenephen de Rep. Laged. (c) Plutarchus Inſtitut. Lacente, 
(4) Plutarchus loc. citat, SElianus lib, VI. cap. VI. Valerivs Maximus lib. IL 
0ap, VI. (eo) Iiad vx. v. 459. (Ff) Xenoplien, item Plutarcius Lyaurgo. 

If; 
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ry; which was a Thing ſo common to them, that for their greateſt 
Succefles, they ſcldom facrifie'd to the Gods any more than a 
Cock : Nor were they much elevated when the happy News ar- 
riv'd, nor made Preſents of any Value to the Meſiengers thereof, 
as was uſual in other-Erties: For after the famous Battle of Man- 
zinea, we find the Pcrſolt;<hat-<earry'd the Expreſs of Vidtory, re- 
warced with nothing but a good Piece of powder'd Beef («). 
The Souldiers uſually carry'd their own Proviſions, whick con- 
ſiſted for the moſt part, of Salt-meat , Cheeſe, Olives, Onyons , 
&c. To which End eyery one had a Veſſel of Wickers (5), 
with a long, narrow Neck, call'd ,uatoy, whence Men with 


long Necks are by the Comedian term'd in Deriſion wa guxeves (c). 


— _—__ 


— P; 


A. 


CHAPTER YV. 


Of the Officers in the Athenian and Lacedemo- 
nian Armaes. 


Nature, and Titles of their Offices, whether in Military, or 

Civil Afﬀairs, muſt of conſequence be diſtinguiſh'd. Where- 
fore, it being an endleſs Undertaking to recount the various Com- 
mands throughont the whole Grecian Nation, I ſhall only pre- 
ſent you in this Place with a ſhort View of the chief Offices in 
"the Athenian and Lacedemonian Armies. 
_ In the primitive Times, when moſt States were govern'd by 
Kings, the ſupreme Command belong'd to them of Eourſe; and 
1t was- one principal Part of their Duty towards their Subjects to 
lead them forth in Perſon againſt their Enemies, and in ſingle 
Combat to encounter the brayeſt of them at the Head of their S. 
mies. And it may be obſerv'd, that when any Prince thro' Cowar- 
dice, or other Weakneſs was judg'd unable to prote@t his People, 
it was cuſtomary for them, withdrawing their Allegiance, to ſubſti- 
tute a Berſon better qualify'd in his Place : A memorable Inftance 
whereof we have in Thymetes an Athenian King, who, declining 
a Challenge ſent by X*anthus King of Baeoia, was depos'd without 
farther ado, and ſucceeded by a' Foreigner, one Melanthius a Meſſe- 
nian, wy undertook to revenge the Quarrel of Athens on the Be- 
tans . ' 


T HE Grecian Cities being govern'd by difterent Laws , the 


—— —— 


(s) Plutarchus Ageſilao, (6b) Ariſtophanis Scholiafies Avharnent, ( e) Pace, 
(4) Vide Archaztog. noftr. Vol. I. p. 333. OWE 
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Yet on ſome Occaſions it was not impradticable for the: King 
to nominate a Perſon of eminent Worth and Valour to he his 
TIoatapyes, or General, who either commanded under the King, 


or, when the Emergency of other Afﬀairs requir'd his Abſence, ſup- 
ply'd his Place: Which hapourable Poſt was conferr'd by Kin 
Ereftheus upon Jon the Son of Xiuthus in the Eleufinian War (a) 
But the Government being at length devolv'd upon the Peo- 
ples Afairs were manag'd after a new Method ; For all the Tribes 
ing inveſted with an equal Share of Power , 'twas appointed 
that each of ther ſhouſd nominate a Commander out of their 
own Body: This. Nomination was-made in publick, and fre- 
quently lighted upon the {ame-Perſons, if they behav'd themſelves 
with Courage and Prudence , and executed their Office for the 
Safety and Honour of their Country ; Inſomuch: that "tis reported 
of Phocjon, that he was a ComRander five and forty Tunes, tho' he 
never ſu'd, ar canyas'd for that Honour, but was always promo- 
ted by the free and voluntary Choice of the People (?). Before 
their Admiſſion to Office they took an Oath of Fidelity to the 
Common-wealth, wherein one Thing 1s more pecultarly remark- 
able, viz, That they oblig'd themſelves to invade the Megarians twice 
every Year: Which Clauſe was firſt inſerted in the Oath by a 
Decree preferr'd by Charinus, on the Account of .Anthemecritus an 
Afthenian Herald, whom the Megarians had barbarouſly murder'd 
about the Beginning of the Peloponneſian War : This done, the 
Command of all the Forces, and warlike Preparations was en- 
truſted in their Hands, to be employ'd and manag'd as they judg'd 
convenient; Yet was not their Power abſolute, or unlimited , it 
—_ wiſely order'd, that upon the Expiration of their Com- 
mand , they ſhould be liable to render an Account of their Ad- 
miniſtration : Only, on ſome extraordinary Occaſ1ons, it ſeem'd 
fit to exempt them Cora chis Reſtraint, and ſend them with full and 
uncontrolable Authority , and then they were ſtyI'd Aimozadme- 


ptr (c): Which Title was conferr'd on Ariſtides, when he was 
General at the famous Battle of Platee ; upon Niczas, Alcibiades, 
and Zamachus in the Sicihan Expedition, and ſeveral others (d). 
Theſe Cammanders were Ten, accarding to the Number of the 
Athenian Tribes, and all call'd Zryamyv, being inveſted with 
equal Power, and about the firſt Times of their Creation 
frequently difpatch'd all together in Expeditions of Concern and 
Moment, where every one enjoy d the ſupreme Command by 
Days : But Jeſt in controvented Matters an Equality of Voices 
ſhould retard their Proceedings we find an eleventh Perſon joyn'd 


in Commiſſion with them, and call'd Tloaiuap;o> whoſe Vote, 


» 


FEY _— 


— 


(*) Panſanias Atticis. (b) Dirt arahus Phocjone. (c) Suides. (4) Pltorchas, 
| H added 
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added to either of the conteſting Parties, weigh'd down the Pal- 
Jance, as may appear from #erodotws's Account of the Athenian 
Afﬀairs in the Median War. 

But in ſome Time it was look'd on as unneceſſary, and per- 
haps not very .expedient, for ſo many Generals to be ſent with 


equal Power to manage military 'Afﬀairs: Wherefore, tho' the an- 


cient Number was ele&ed every Year, they were not all oblig'd 
to attend the Wars ; but one, two, or more, as Occalton re- 
quir'd, were diſpatch'd to that Service : The Polemarchus was di- 
verted to civil Buſineſs, and became Jude of a Court, where he 
had Cognizance of Law-ſuits between the Natives, or Free-men 
of Athens and Foreigners: The reſt of the Generals had every 
Man his proper Employment, yet none were wholly free from 
military Concerns, but determin'd all Controverlies that happen'd 
amongſt Men of that Profeſlion and order'd all the Afairs of 
War thar lay in the City (a). Hence they came to be diſtin- 
guiſh'd into two ſorts, one they term'd Tvs 6H © ottyoras, 


FA ef 


becauſe they adminiſter'd the City-buſineſs; the other 7%5 637 7 57A wr, 
from their Concern about _Arms. The latter of theſe liſted and 
disbanded Souldicrs as there was Occaſion (6b), and , in ſhort, 
had the whole Management of War devolv'd upon them during 
their Continuance 1n that Poſt, which ſeems not to have been 
Jong, it being cuſtomary for the Generals, who remain'd in the 
City, to take their Turns of ſerving in the War (<c). 

To&izpo: were likewiſe ten, ( every Tribe having the Privilege 
of elefting one) and commanded next under the £7g&7yyor. 
They had the Care of Mar/halling the Army, gave Orders for their 
Marches, and what Provitions every Souldier ſhould furniſh him- 
ſelf with , which were convey'd to the Army by. publick Cryers. 
They had alſo Power to ca[hire any of the common Sonldiers, 
if convicted of Miſdemeanours, Their Juriſdition was only 
over the Foot (4d). 

IT7zp39 were only two 1n Number (e ), and had the chief 
Command of the Cavalry next under the E7ea7yoi (Ff). 

$02ap30! were ten; one being nominated by every Tribe. They were 
ſubordinate Officers to the 17 7zpyet, and inveſted with Authori- 
ty to diſcharge Horſe-men, and to fill up the Vacancies, as Oc- 
caſion requir'd (g). 

Thus much Kr the General Officers, the Inferiours uſually de- 
riy'd their Titles from the Squadron , or Number of Men under 


——_—_—— _— 


(a) Demoſthenes Philigp. (b( Idem Orat, de Epitrierch. Plutarchus Phocione, 
(c) Ulptanus in Midianam, (d) Lyſias Orat. pro Mantithes, & de negletta 
militia, «Ariſtophants Scholiaft, Avibus. (e) Sigonias de Rep. Aihen, ( f ) De- 
moſthenes Midiana. (g) Lyſias in locis citatis. 
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their Command: as a:yewyot napyon tramp Seradup- 
Xo T4pmtdzpxor, &. Proceed we in the next Place to the Com- 
manders of the Spartan Army. 

The ſupreme Command was Ilodg'd in one Perſon, for the La- 
cedemonians, however fond of _Ariſtocraey in civil Afﬀairs, found by 
Experience that in War a Afonarchical Government was on ſevec- 
ral Accounts preferable to any other (a): For it happening that 
once upon a Difference in- Opinion between their two Kings, 
Demaratus and Cleomenes, the former withdrew his Part of the 
Army and Ieft his Colleague expos'd to the Enemy, a Law was 
hereupon enacted, that for the future they ſhould never command the 
Army together, as had been uſual before that Misfortune (6). 
Yet upon great and emergent Occaſions, when the Safety and Ho- 
nour of the State was in Diſpute, they had ſo much Prudence, 
as rather by tranſgrefling they Letter of the Law to ſecure their 
Country, than by inſiſting on Niceties to bring it into Danger : 


{ For we find that, when .gis was engag'd in a dubious War with 
z the Argians & Mantineans, Pliſtonax his fellow-King, having rais'd 
3 an Army out of ſuch Citizens, as by their Age were at other 
F Times excus'd from Military Seryice , went 1n Perſon to his Af- 


Iiftance (c). 

The General's Title (as ſome ſay) was 4yGy (d), which others 
will have common to all other Military Officers. He was ordinarily 
one of the Kings of Sparta; it being appointed by one of Zycur- 


2 gs Laws, that this Honour ſhould belong to the Kings : But 
q an Caſes of Neceſſity, as in their King's Minority , a Protectour, 
4 or Viceroy, call'd TesNuos, was ſubſtituted for the Management of 
&# Military, as well as Civil Aflairs (e). Twas under this CharaQter, 
J rhat Zycurgus reform'd, and new modell'd the Zacedemonian Polity, 


and commanded their Armies, during the Infancy of King Chari- 
laus (f). Pauſanias alſo was Tutour to Pliſtarchus, when he lead 
the Lacedemonians, and the reſt. of the Grecians againſt AMardonins , 
Xerxes's Lieutenant, at Platee (g$). 

This only concern'd their Land-armics, for the Laws made no 
Proviſion for their Fleets , their Law-giver having poſuively for- 
bidden them to meddle with marine Aﬀairss Wherefore when 
they became Maſters of a Navy, they confin'd not their Elefltons 
of Admirals to the Royal Houſe, but rather choſe to commit fo 
ereat a Truſt to their moſt able and experienc'd Sea-men ; as 
may appear from the Inſtances of Zyſander, and fſeyeral others , 
who commanded the Spartan Fleets, tho' never inveſted with 
Royal Power. Nor was it ordinarily permitted their Kings, when 


— 
—— — - — —_— 


(4a) Tfecrater ad Nicoclem, (b) Herodotus lib. V. cap. LXXV. (c) Thurydides 
lib. V. (4) Heſjchius, (e) Xenopion de Repub. Lacedem. (f) Plutarchas 
J.yeurgo, (g) Herodotus, Thucydides, Plutarchiss, Cornelius Nepos Parſons. | 
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entruſted with Land-armies, to undertake the Office of Admiral : 
The only Perton honour'd with thoſe two Commands at the ſame 
Time, was the Grea: _Aveſtlaus (a). 

— The King, however limited and reſtrain'd when at Home, was 
ſupreme and abſolute in the Army, it being provided by a. par- 
ticular precept of the Law, that all others ſhould be ſubordinate 
to him, and ready to obey his Commands (b). Notwithſtandin 

this, he was not always left wholly to himſelf, and the Proſecution © 
his own Meaſures , it being cuſtomary for ſome of the Magiſtrates 
call'd Ephori to accompany hum, and afliſt him with their Advice (c). Þ 
To theſe, on ſome Occaſions, others were joyn'd ; When .Agis had 
unadviſedly enter'd into a League with the Argians, at a Time, 
when it lay in his Power to haye forc'd them to accept of Terms 
far more honourable to his Country, the Spartans highly reſented 
his Imprudence, and enafted a Pee, that he ſhou]d never again 
command an Army, without ten Counſellours to go along with 
him. Whether the ſucceeding Kings were hereby oblig'd , do's 
not fully appear; but it ſeems probable, they were not ſent to 
the Wars without a Council contilting, 1f not of the fame, how- 
ever of a conliderable Number of the wiicſt Heads in Sparta: Age- 
fepolis was attended with no leſs thai thirty (d); And tho' the 
Tenderneſs of his Age might occaſion that extraordinary Provi- 
Fon, yet in Wars of great Concern, or Danger, and ſuch as were 
carry'd on in remote Countries, Kings of greateſt Experience, and 
moſt eminent for Condu@, were not truſted without a great Num- 
ber of Connſellours ; For we are told, that _geſilaus himſelf, when 
he made his Expedition into Afiz, was oblig'd by a Decree of 
the People to take thirty along with him (e). 

Beſide theſe, the General was guarded by three hundred yaliane 
Spartans call'd I771:s, or Horſe-men, who fought about his Pere 
ſon (f), and were much of 'the ſame Nature with Ronwlns's Life- 
guards call'd Celeres, or Light horſe , as |Dionyſius of Flalicarnaſſus 
reports. Before him fought all thoſe that had obtain'd Prizes in 
the Sacred Games, which was look'd upon as one of the moſt ho- 
nourable Poſts in the Army, and efteem'd equivalent to all 
the =_— Rewards conferrd on thoſe Viftors in other Ci- 
ties (g). | 

The chief of the ſubordinate Officers was call'd TToAtmapher, 
The Titles of the reſt will ealily be underſtood from the Names 
of the Parties under their Command, being all deriv'd from them : 


Such as Aozzywy9i, Ilivmyxocnpes, Evuporegyatz &c. 


—— 


( 4) Plutarchus Ageſilao. (b) Herodotus lib. VI. Thicydides lib. V. (c) Xe- 
wophon Exlwixely Lib. Il. (4) Xenophon Exvwixelr lib V.” (e) Plutarchus Ageſi- 
las, & Xenophon, ( f ) Thucydides lib.V. (g) Plutarchus Lycurgo. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ns Of the ſroeral Dronfions, and Forms of the Grecian 
ates Army, with other Military Terms. 


WTO, WG ES A poo or vr 


(c)- 
had 
me, HE whole Army, as compounded of Horſe and Foot, was 
rms call'd ana. The Front, wemwmv, or aca Lvyis ; The 
ted right-hand Man of which, as in other Places, was aeg7e- 
ry cz7ys 3 The Wings, #«parz, of which ſome make Pan, Bacchus's 


General in his Indian Expedition, to have been the firſt Inventor; 
The Souldiers herein, and their Leader, ILLOE ; Thoſe in the 
We middle Ranks, 6H ; The Rear, # _ 4 yrs 8et, and the Per- 
* ſon that brought up the Rear, 3gay3s, or dbnS&quaze (a) ; which 


ſeem to haye been common Names for any others that obtain'd 
_ the like Places in ſmaller Bodies. 


ws IT4amzs Was a Party of five Souldiers; it's Leader, miurepy os. 
= Atxgs of ten; it's Leader, Aexazpyos : And fo of the reſt. 
5) Abyos conſiſted of eight, as others, of twelve, or, as ſome, of fix- 
of teen, which was a complete aiyo5, tho' ſome make that to con- 
tain no leſs than twenty-five. It is ſometimes term'd 97y@7, or 


Ty Juxgvie, and it's Leader Aojeyos. 
bo Atpuoretz, or Hpuno ode was an half aoyor ; It's Leader, Atwote 
As eiTys, Or HWACagTH.. 
i EMO wes was a Conjunftion of ſeveral x5y0:: Sometimes 
1 'nis term'd gugnorr, Which conſiſted of four half, or two complete 
A aby 01, containing thirty-two Men. 
TleyTyxorrzgWwe: however the Name imports only fifty , was 
uſually a double ous, conſiſting of four aixo:, or ſixty-four | 
_ Men: Whence it's Leader was not only term'd [1:yTuxoyTupy 05» 
but Te78dg2us » and for ah... we ſometimes find 7z- 
TFapage, 
Exg70y Teppyiets ſometimes call'd &1r, conliſted of two of the 
former , ) _ an hundred-twenty-ei ght Men. It's Com- 
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(4) Orbicins, 
H 3 mander 


«@ of the Me litary Affairs of Greece:, 
mander was anciently call'd TeZiapycs, but afterwards the Name 
[} of ExaTvT&y95 generally prevail'd. To every Exg.rvTapyie were 
7 +” aſſign'd five neceflary Attendants, call'd Era, as not being rec- 
' kon'd in the Ranks with the Souldiers. Theſe were 
I. Z79479%1p:, the Cryer, who” convey'd by Voice the Words 


ji of Command; He was uſually a Man, of ſtrong Lungs : The mot 
q remarkable of any in Story was Momer”s Stentor, who, he tells us, 
was able to ſhout as loud as any: fifty (a); | 


Ey3t 57 10% T6 AdKaNYGY Hey 
S7e Toes eouuyln WEJannTOt MEAKEINOVD) 
Os Tony audyougy, 000) NNN Ta THKON TE, 


Fi Funo there clamours with ifperious SWays f 5 
16 Like bawling Stentor, when his Lungs gaye way; * 
wo | Whoſe Voice would _ in a mighty Shout, 

As loud as fifty Men's. 


''S. RV ang 4 Enſign, remitted by Signs the Offlicer's Com- 
FEY to the Souldiers; and was of uſe in conycying Things 
not wy” be pronounc'd openly, or diſcover'd ; and when the Notte 

drown'd the, Cryer's Voice. 

3. Eahmynms, or Truinpeter, was neceſſary z as well to 
lipnify to the Sonldiers the Will of their Commandets, when 
Duſt tender'd the two former uſeleſs, as to animate and Encou- 
rage" them ,! ſo on ſeveral other Accounts. 

"5 4- Py rac, was a Servant, that waited.on the Souldjers to ſap- 
BE” ie them wich Neceſlaries. Theſe four were plac'd next to the 
* ore-moſt Rank. 

5- Ovgey5s, the Lieutenant, brought up the Rear, and took care 
* thar none of the Souldiers were left behind, or deſerted: 

"Suwwreſuz, TUfrAS1S, Atnagins and, according to: dhbs, "EL 

3, was compounded of two T&«s, being made'up of two hun- 
| Fn dred-fifty-fix Men. The Commander, v0 Tdy arp I. 
4 _ 5 TIwTaonap yt of Zrvazie contain'd two nwmty art, 1. e. five- 
Ev ; hundred and twelve Men. The Commander's Name was Tl:y7a- 
[- Ip - #omdpaucs or Zeyary0s | 
pe: . XtAtop act ov5P44{44s and (as ſome think) Lvergint, 1 was the for- 
> mer doubled, and conſiſted of a thouſand and twenty-four. The 
Commander, KINGS X@7» KIMIOGUS Of EvpiLhTTL AAS, | 
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If the Military Affairs of Greees. 63 

Megapy/a; which by ſome is call'd 77aGy, by others EMEwains 
contain'd two' of the former, 1. e. two-thouſand-forty-eight. The 
Commander,” Miedpays, Tradpmury or Embivay ls, 

$aaxyyap ics ſometimes call'd wieps , Smormi #622755, SIONS 
and, by the Ancients, 5pu71i4, was compounded. of two 7iay ; 
and contain'd. four-thouſand-fourſcore and fixteen, or four-thou- 
ſand-thirty-{ix, according to others. The Officer, ®4>z)zapas, &c. 
ETRATWYGS, ; | 

Arpeazſid, xepess 6HTALY M2, and (as ſome think) Uc95» was: . 
almoſt a Duplicate of the former, for it conliſted of eight-thonſand, 
one hundred and thirty two. The Commandet's Title was Kpapms. 

Te7e2pantyyappa contain'd about two pzraſhinr, or fixteen- 
thouſand, three-handred, fourf- 5re and four. The Commander, 
Temeagunaſjapts. 

ÞdhAayZ 1s ſometimes taken for a Party of twenty-eight Men, 
ſometimes of eight-thouſand ; but a complete gaauys is faid to he 
the ſame with 7:76agzaa/zapyia. Several other Numbers are ſigni- 
fy'd by this Name, it being frequently taken for the whole Body 
of Foot, and as 'often in general for any Company of Souldiers. 
Indeed the (Grecian Battles were uſually rang'd into an Order pe- 
culiarly term'd Phalanx 3 which was of ſuch Strength, that it was 
able to bear any Shock with what Violence ſoever charg'd upon 
them. - The Macedonians were the moſt famous for this Way 
Imbatteling;z Their Phalanx. 15 deſcrib'd by Polybius to be aſquare 
Battail of Pike-men, conſiſting of ſixteen 1n Flank, and five-hun- 
dred in Front; the Souldiers ſtanding ſo cloſe together, that the * 
Pikes of the fifth Rank were extended three Foot beyond the Front . 
of the Battail : The reſt, whoſe Pikes were not ſerviceable by rea« 
ſon of their Diſtance from the Front, couch'd them upon the Shoul- 
ders of thoſe, that ſtood before them, and: fo, locking them: to: 
gether in File, preſs'd forward to ſuppo't and puſh on the former 
Ranks, wheteby the Afault was render'd more violent and ire 
fiſtible. The Conmander was call'd 62zaſyaews. Ln 

Mnuos oefveſygy was the Length, or firſt Rank of the Phalanx, 
reaching from the fartheſt Extremity of one Wing to that 6fano- 
ther. *Tis the ſame with pirwmy, acjownw, 50d; muyfomflc, 
afwnnoNid; aporectmts ens Gyr, &c. The Ranks behind 
were call'd, according to their Order, Jturte9s, Tewras (yes, &c. 

BdSve, or my@r 9daaſy Gr, ſometimes calld ry oy, was the 
Depth, conſiſting in the Number of Ranks from Front to Rear. +. 

Zuyal 6daaſyes, were the Ranks taken according to the Length of £4 
the Phalanx, 5 le: fe 
ET. 5” / STIx#. 
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Of the Miktary Affairs of Greeet 
S701 or Mbyuwere the Files meaſur'd according to the Depth, 
Atgorauie edaaſyes, the Diſtribution of the Phelans into two 
equal Portions, which were term'd m\vpoi, xepetre, &c. or Wings: 
The left of theſe was xigzr cvidrugpuer, and tyd 3 The right, xipes 

Ev KAPANN, Env drpeoThet, NeE14 dezy, &e. 
_ Apdgys CpAPAAGSy oUuo peaches, the Body, " middle Part 

between the Wings. 

A710 uns Gaia yor, the leſſening the Depth of the Phalanx by 
cutting off ſome of it's Files. 

OpSiets £72e9,4ntnry or megpuitns GuAtyt, aces reffa, 'or the 
Herſe, wherein the Depth exceeded rhe Length. 

[layie days differd from the former, by being broad in 
Front, and narrow in Flank ; kyhereas the other was narrow 
in Front, and broad in Flank ſes ). 

Aoth pdacys, or oblique acies, when one Wing was advanc'd 

neat_the Enemies, to begin the Battle, the other holding off at a 


* convenient Diſtance. 
Apgigouos gd.AzyZ, when the Souldiers were plac'd back to back, 


that they might every way face their Enemies: which Form of 


_Banaba was us'd, when they were in Danger of being ſurrounded. 
"Arnsuor gdaty; differd herein from the former, that it was 

- form'd lengthways, and engag'd at both Flanks ; whereas the for- 

"mer engag d at Front and Rear. 

», Appisogecr: Mownehiz, when the Leaders were plac'd in both 

.* Fronts, but the Otpay0er, who follow'd the Rear, tranſplanted into 

= Middle, fo that their Enemies were confromed on all Sides. 


x Arngoudr Npwaſia was contrary to the former ,*having the 
76x &y4: and their Rear on the two Sides, and thereſt of the Com- 


anders , who were plac'd at other Times in the Frone : - fo 
alt ; one another ; In which Form the Front, 

iwo Parts, ſo clos'd again, that the Wings focceoded in is Place 
nd the aſt Ranks were tranſplanted into NF the former Pla ace of the 
WIngs. 

Og:lsopuos Nownnhin was when both the Phalane's had their 
Officer on the ſame Side, one marching behind the other in the 


farve Form. 


' E7Tvg)50p005 Spwiaſia, when the Commanders of on Phalanx 
were plac'd on the right Flank, in the other on the left! 
. "Nlenaryuon OLAGYE, when at's Form was chang'd, gs the Ways 
ico: ht thro' whick it march'd. 
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EOS 64. Of the Miltaty Aﬀairs of Gree 

. Sniy% or Mywwere the Files meaſur'd - to the Depth, 
Atyorouic edaaſyor, the Diſtribution of the Phalanx into two 

equal Portions, which were term'd m\vpoi, repeat, &c. or Wings: 

The left of theſe was Kagatr Vedroyuer and gd ; The right, xipas 


N&E1dy, KAPAAN, HeERy drporThenars NeE14 dozy, Ke. 


between the Wings. 
A719 pubs elaayor, the leſſening the Depth of the Phalanx by 

cutting off ſome of 1t's Files. 

OpSicty £72g9unnss Or maggpprtys AlAtyZt, aces reffa, 'or the 
Herſe, Whetein the Depth exceeded che Length. 

[Leys gdarays differd from the former, by being broad in 

ont, and narrow in Flank ; / yhereas the other was narrow 
in Front, and broad in Flank (a). 

. __ oft qdaaty®, or obliqua acies, when one Wing was advanc'd 
, neat the Enemies, to begin the Battle, the other holding off at a 
| convenient Diſtance. 

Apgigouuos 9d.rt2yZ, when the Souldiers were plac'd back to back, 
tar they might every way face their Enemies: which Form of 

- | Banabia was us'd, when they were in Danger of being ſarrounded. 

"I "Arm5ops edacys differ'd herein from the former, that it was 

WE - form'd hways, and engag'd at both Flanks ; whereas the for- 

= "he engagd at Front and Rear. 

4 Ws. Appisogecs: Sgwnaljia, when the Leaders were plac'd in both 

= Bengite, but the O!payu, who follow'd che Rear, tranſplanted into 

Foy $I - \xho Middle, fo that their Enemies were confromed on all Sides. 

/ ArnSogees Ianaſyic was contrary to the former , having the 
| "Op 2 and their Rear on the two Sides, and thereſt of 'the Com- 

*manders, who were plac'd at other Times in the gh a he 

dit facing one another ; In which Form the F 

nitwo Parts, ſo clos'd again, that the Wings rele 6s Place 
and the laſt Ranks were T naavlonths} into ce former Place of the 


| © Oyeneb5ours Seanahia was when both the Phalinx's had their 

| 55 the ſame Side, one marching behind the other i in the 
eve 621 Ipwahie, whe the Geawaders of afitutenr 

were plac'd on the right Flank, in the other on the left! 

' "Tlemryphn pdadys, when its Form was chang'd, as OaWar: 

i-th thro' which it march'd. 
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backwards, and <hie? tain Body adyanCd toward the Peay vi 
on the contrary. 

The fame was call'd xup7y, and x02», being Convex, and there= 
fore hollow. . 

Eaozp un (dxayz, when the Parts of the Batalia ſtood at an 
unequal Diſtance from the Enemy, ſome jutting out before others, 

Taieprnd ſus when both Wings were extended beyond the 
adyerſe Army's Front z When. only one, \25frepwore, 

Popories pdaays, call'd likewiſe oplucerd)s, a Battalia with 
four equal, but not re&an tagagiar , Sides, repreſenting the Fi 
of a Diamond. This FigiYe was us'd by the The "be 
firſt contriv'd by their Country-man Faſon. Indeed the — 
Forms of Battalia in Greece , in Sicily alſo, and Perſta, ſeem to 
have been devis'd aſter this, or ſome other Square (a). 

EpConov, roſtrum, or cuneus, Was a Rhombns divided in the Middle, 57 
having three Sides, and repreſenting the Figure of a Wedge ,- or <'.*j 
the Letter a. The Deli ign of this Form was to pierce, and en» | ©... 
ter forcibly into the Enemy's Body. | 8 

Komtuboncr, or Forfex, was the Cuners tranſvers'd, and w 
the Baſes; Tt repreſented a Pait of Sheers, or the Letter V; 
ſeems to haye been defign'd to receive the Cunens. 

ITavSy, ThiySia, latercnins, an Army drawn up in the Figuee's 8 
of a Brick, or Tyle, with four nnequal Sides ; it's Length was: en. i 2-0 
tended towards the Enemy, and exceeded the Depth. | J We A 

Ihpyos, Twrris, was the Brick inverted, being an oblong $; 2 5 
after the Faſhion of a Tower, with the ſmall End towards" 
Enewy. This Form is mention'd by MHonter (5); 


Ot Ss Te avyyedly opts as dpTWAYTYS 
Wheeling themſelves into a Tower's Forin. 


Tac had an oblong Figure, but approaching nearer a od, TE 
de than Quadranghe. * 9% 

Tipntoy, was an Arwy extended at kngth with a very few Men 
in a Rank, when the Ways they march'd thro" could nov. jk 
paſ'd in broader Ranks : The Name 15 taken from a Worm 
inſinuates ,it ſelf into little» Holes in Wood. - On the- fame 


count we- find mentiori of qty Eigondve, WIG: as a, þ 


to- pierte hay o che Paſlag 
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Hizvwns odacſyos was the ranging Souldiers cloſe together, fo 
that, whereas in other Bartalias every Man was allow'd four Cu- 
bits Space on each Side, in this he took up only two. 

Suwaarus Was cloſer than the former, one Cubit's Room 
being allow'd to eyery Souldier : *Tis fo call'd from Buckyers , 
which were all joyn'd clote to one another. 

Seyeral other Forms of Batalia may occurr in Authors, as thoſe 
drawn in all the forts of Spherical Figures. One of theſe was 
call'd 3a», firſt invented by {on of Theſialy, repreſenting the Fi- 
gure of an Egg, into which the Theſialians commonly rang'd their 
Horſe (a). Tis commonly taken for any Party of Horſe of 
what Number ſoever , but ſometimes in a more limited Sence for 


a Troop of fixty-four. IO 
Emap ye contain'd two {aay, 3. e. one hundred and twenty- 
eight. 


Tapeymvapyia was a Duplicate of the former , conſiſting of 
two-hundred-fifty-{ix : For they commonly us'd a ſort of Horſe- 
men call'd T:paynyor, or jam9wica , who annoy'd their Ene- 
mies with Miſſive Weapons, being unable to ſuſtain a cloſe 
Fight by reaſon of their light Armour. There was likewiſe 
another ſort of Tarentine Horſe-men, who, having diſcharg'd their 
miſſive —_— , engag'd their Enemies in cloſe Fight, Their 
Name was deriv'd from Tarentum in 7taly, which us'd to furniſh 
out Horſe-men of theſe ſorts : But whether the Name of this Troop 
was taken from the ſort of Horſe-men, or the Number's being the 
fame with that usd by the Tarentines, is not certain. 

Irmpxia contain'd two of the former, z. e. five-hundred and 
twelve. 

Eq mg Xie was adouble I7mpyia, being made up of one thou- 
ſand and twenty-four. | , 

Taos was the former doubled, containing two-thouſand-forty- 

erght. 
Emmtyue was equal to two 7741, being compos'd of four-thou- 
ſand-ninety-ſix. | 

The- Lacedemonian Diviſions of their Army had peculiar Names. 

The whole Army was divided into Mipay, or Regiments. What 
Numbers of Souldiers were rang'd in each is uncertain; Some 
making them five-hundred, others ſeven, and ſome nine (6) ; But 
at the firſt Reformation of the Common-wealth, they ſeem not to 
haye exceeded four-hundred, who were all Foot-men. The Com- 


mander was call'd mnatuagyos (c); to whom was added a ſubor- 


—_—_————_n 


_— 


Fl Elianus loc. citat, (b) Tiuterchus Telopida. &) Xenophon de Rep. 
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Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 67 
dinate Officer call'd Suuppds (a) : The former was Colonel , the 
Jatter his Lieutenant. 

A5y0s was the fourth Part of a M'pz: And tho' ſome affirm 
there were five abyot in every ppz (bY, yet the former Account 
ſeems more agreeable to the ancient State of the Spartan Army : 
For we are afſur'd by Xenophor, that in every Mipz there were 


four Ara @yele 

TI:vT1xo5V5 Was the fourth Part, or, as others, half of a A6yos, 
and contain'd fifty Men, as appears from the Name. The Come 
mander hereof was ſtyI'd 7:yTnxormmp » mivrmorramp » Or mwru. 
0542: Of theſe there Were,cight in every Mipa, as the fore-men- 
tion'd Author reports. 

' Eyw4u0712z Was the fourth Part, or, as others, the half of m+y- 
T14:51-2 contain'd twenty-five Men, and ſo call'd, becauſe all 
the Souldiers therein were 5ywwret Aſa opaziuy (c), or bound by : 
a ſolemn Oath upon a Sacrifice to be faithfull and loyal to their 
Country : The Commander was term'd &1wpompyys, Or bympb- 
TYXGY- Of theſe Xenophon tells us there were lixteen in every 
pope 3 which, together with his Account of the Aba, and m$y- 


T1xo5vis, makes it evident that the primitive copay conliſted only 
of four-hundred : The Diſagreement of Authors herein ſeems to 
have been occalion'd by the Encreaſe of the Lacedemonian Army 
For in ſucceeding Ages the Spartans, having augmented their Forces, 
ſtill retain'd their ancient Names, ſo that the eighth Part of a 
{40pa, tho' perhaps containing ſeveral Fifties, was ſtill term'd aw7y- 
x25U5, The Roman Battalions, in like Manner, however encreas'd 
by new Additions were ſtill call'd Zegiones ; which, tho! at firſt they 
contain'd no more than three-thouſand, were afterwards vary'd as 
Neceflity requir'd, and conſiſted of four, five, or {ix«thoufanq: The 
ſame may be obſery'd of their Cohorzes, Manipmli, Ordines, &C. 

There are ſeyeral other Military Terms, an Explication of ſome 
of which may be expected in this Place, 

ITegratis is the placing of any Company of Souldiers before 
the Front of the Army ; as agr«&s aliawy, when the light-arm'd 
Men are drawn before the reſt of the Army, to begin the Fight at 
a Diitance with miflive Weapons. | 

EmTazis 15 contrary to the former, and ſignifies the ranging of 
Souldiers in the Rear. | 

legzuZrs, when to one, or both Flanks of the Battail, Part of 


OILS commune 


CE ——— - —— 


(4) Idem tl, lib, VI. (6) Heſjrhiur, (ce) dem. WAS 17 
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the Rear is added , the Front of thoſe, that are added, being plac'd 
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in the fame [Line with the Front of the Battail. 

Tmo7reZis» When the Wings are doubled, by beſtowing the light- 
arm'd Men under them 1n an embow'd Form , fo that the whole 
Figure reſembles a three-fold Door. ; | 

EvrTe&1s, mapevTAEts, OF megrevT4Zis, the placing together of 
different ſorts of Souldiers ; as when light-arm'd Men are or- 
der'd to fill up void Spaces between the heavy-arm'd Companies. 

Tlazepcoan 15 diſtinguiſh'd from the former, as denoting the Com- 
pletion of vacant Spaces 1n the Files by Souldiers of the fame ſort. 

Emayy 1s a continu'd Series of Battalions in Marth*s drawn 
np after the ſame Form behind one another, ſo that the Front of 
the latter is extended to the Rear of the former : Whence this Term 
1s ſometimes taken for the Rhetorical Figure 1:du#io, where cer- 
tain Conſequences are inferr'd, in a plain and evident Method, 
from the Conceſſion of ſome Antecedents (a). 

Hlzagwyy differs herein from £m75wy9, that the Phalanx pro- 
ceedeth in a Wing not by File, but by Rank, the Leaders marching 
not dire&tly in the Front , but on one Side; when toward the 

left, *twas call'd wicdruuus - Snipe When toward the right, 
HERA Rg3oyn. 

' Emgys and dÞ430y are diſtinguiſh'd into four ſorts ; For 
when they expefted the Enemy, and march'd on prepar'd for him 
only on one Side, they were call'd #-z9wy1, or NY" work- 
HAovess ; When on two Sides, Simtveys : When on three, 7e4- 
begs: When every Side was ready for an Afaalt, gyagd- 
mdegs. 

The Motjons of the Souldiers at their Officers Command were 
term'd x>iorrs, Y 

Kxiors 6H Jupv, to the right :; Becauſe they manag'd their Spears 
wath their right Hands. | 

 Emaverxaiots, the retrograde Motion, i, e. to the left. 
\ Kors &7 david, to the left: For their Bucklers were held 
m their left Hands. 

McTaGoay 1s a double Turn to the ſame Hand, whereby their Backs 
_ turn'd on what bcfore lay to their Faces. There were two ſorts 
Or It : \ 

1. MiraGoa 7 8:21, whereby they turn'd from Bront to Rear, 


which is term'd #2, ſo that their Backs were toward their Enc- 


——_— 


hm WW 
> 


(4) Aritotelis Topic, lib, I. Quimtilianus lib, V..cap; X. Cicers. 
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miesz whence 'tis call'd yeraGon dm 7 mor, It was ab 
ways effeted by turning to the right, 

2, MerdConh dm $oasy or 647 moAwwy, from Rear to Front; 
whereby they turn'd their Faces to their Enemies, by moving twice 
to the leſt. . 

E-57:23, When the whole Battalton, cloſe joyn'd Man to Man,' 
made one Turn either to the right, or left. het 

Av5y2p4 is oppos'd to &H5p9p), being the Return of ſuch a 
Battalion to it's former Station. | 

IT:e:zavz.7wu0s, a double 6H503), whereby their Backs were turn'd 
to the Place of their Faces, the Front being transferr'd to the 
Place of the Rear. 

Exotiararuns, a treble Emegpn, or three Wheelings. 

Eis bpdoy SmoSsyau, of tr ipyoy SroxgTasou to turn about to 
the Places they were in at firſt. 

EZa1Juos, EZ:MTUSS, ON RINLS Countermarch, whereby eve- 
ry Souldier, one marching aſter another, chang'd Front for the Rear, 
or one Flank for another: Whence there are two ſorts of Coun- 
termarches, x7 a5yus, and x7! Cv3a, one by Files, the other by 
Ranks; both are farther divided into three ſorts. 

I. EZwu1Juos Maxediy x7! Ayes, Invented by the Macedonians, 
was thus : Firſt the Leaders of the Files turn'd to the right, or left 
about, then the next Rank paſs'd thro' by them on the ſame H 
and, being come into the diſtant Spaces, plac'd themſelves behin 
the Leaders of their Files, then turn'd about their Faces the fame 
Way : In like manner the third Rank after them, with the | | 
and all the reſt, *till the Bringers up were laſt, and had turn'd _ 
about their Faces, and again taken the Rear of the Battle. Hereby 
the Army was remov'd into the Ground before the Front, and 
the Faces of the Souldiers turn'd backward. This appear'd 
like a Retreat, and was for that reaſon laid afide by Philip of Ma- | 
cedon, who us'd the following Motion in it's ſtead. : 

2, EZ#a1Juls Adxwy x7! niyes, invented by the Lacedemonians, was | 4 
contrary to the former; That took up the Ground before the Pha» b | 

Gnx, this the Ground behind it, and the Souldiers Faces turn'd © _Þ- 
the contrary Way; In tha: the Motion was from Rear to Front, 
in- this from Front to Rear. lian (a) deſcribes it ewo ways; 
One was, when the Bringers up firſt turn'd about their Faces, the - 
next Rank likewiſe turning their Faces, began the Countermarch, - 
every Man placing himſelf y before his Bringer up 3 the third 
were 


did the like, and fo the reſt, *till the Rank of Fil 


[— . _ A 


F? 
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(4) TaR, cap. XXVII. cum Bingham notis. 
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fixſt The other Method was, when the Leaders of Files began 
the Countermarch , eyery one 1n their Files following them or- 
derly: Hereby they were brought nearer to their Enemies, and re- 
preſented a Charge. 


- \ \ _ \ / | , 
2. EZiMyuos Tteritos, Of Kprnixos, 87! byes, was us'd by the 
- bl 3 AY 
Perſians and Cretans;z it was ſometimes term'd Xopetoss becauſe ma- 


nag'd "like the Grecian chori, which, being order'd into Files and 
Ranks, like Souldicrs in Battle-aray, and moving forward toward 
the Brink of the Stage, when they could paſs no farther, retir'd 
one thro' the Ranks of another; the whole chorus all the Time 
| maintaining the ſame Space of Ground, they were before pollels'd 
of; wherein this Countermarch diffter'd from the two former, in 
both which the Phalanx chang'd 1t's Place. 

E-Aryuos utre 734, Countermarch by Rank, was contrary 
to the Countermarch by File : In the Countermarch by File the Mo- 
tion was in the Depth of the Batralia, the Front moving toward 
the Rear, or the Rear toward the Front, and' ſucceeding 1nto each 
other's Place; In this the Motion was in length of the Battalia 
flank-wile, the Wing either marching into the midſt, or quite thro' 
to the oppolit Wing: In doing this, the Souldiers, that ſtood 
Jaſt in the Flank of the Wing, moy'd firſt to the contrary Wing, 
the reſt - of every Rank following in their Order, It was likewile 
perform'd three ways : 

I. The Macedonian Countermarch began 1t's Motion at the Cor- 
ner of the Wing neareſt the Enemics upon their appearing at either 
Flank, and remov'd to the Ground on the Side of the contrary 
Wing, ſo reſembling a Flight. 

2. The Zacedemonian Countermarch, beginning it's Motion in the 
Wing fartheſt diſtant from the Enemy, (ciz'd the Ground neareſt 
to them, whereby an Onſet was repreſented. 

3- The Chorean Countermarch maintain'd it's own Ground, only 
remoying one Wing into the other's Place. 

Arm\27idou 15 to double, or increaſe a Battalia , which was ef- 


f:tcd two ways; For ſometimes the Number of their Men was 
augmented, remaining ſtill upon the ſame Space of Ground ; ſome- 
eines the Souldicrs, continuing in the ſame Number, were ſo drawn 
out by thinning their Ranks, or Files, that they took up a much 
larger Space than before. Both theſe Augmentations of Men , 
or Ground, being made either in Length, or Depth, occaſion'd 
four ſorts of Jm\a7iaruet, which were made by Countermarches, 


I. Arr\a7it ues kvdpor tore, (va, Or Kane. pos, when freſh 
Men-were inſerted into Ranks, the Length of the Battalion being 


ſtill the ſame, but the Souldicrs drawn up cloſer and thicker than 
before. | 


2. Ainaridgues dydpey rears Ns » OF Ketrs, dug 4 Was 
Os | when 
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[9 I. Atiraritruss hvdpoy ter. Cv3a Of Kare pts, When freſh” 
E Men/were inſerted into Ranks, the Length'of the Battalion being 
ſtill the ſane, but the Souldicrs drawn up cloſer and thicker than 
before. ; 
2. Aimarizgus drdpor” xema Ns» Or Kerre, PLING » - 
REG ? Waen 
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when the Files were doubled, their Ground being of no Jarger 
Extent than before, by ranging them cloſe to one another, 

. AimAaoienuls Toms Kdrt {va of tears pros, when the 
Length of the Battalia was increas'd, without the Acceſſion of new 
Forces, by placing the Souldiers at greater Diſtances from one 
another. 

At7AA7147T 05 TOs 4.7 AYES) or #:7z . 24.905 , when the 
Depth of Ground taken up by an Army was render'd greater , 
_ by adding new Files, but ſeparating the old to a greater Di- 
, ſtance, | 

To conclude this Chapter, 1t may be obſery'd, that the Grecjans 
were excellenyly s$kill'd in the Method of unbattelling Armies , 
and maintain'd publick Profetfours call'd raz77441 from mamer, 
who exercis'd the Youth in this Art, and render'd them expert 


1n all- the Forms of Battle, before they adyentur'd into the Field. . 


— ” —— — —— — 1s — 
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Of therr manner of making Peace, and declaring 
War, their Embaſſadors, &C. 


EFORE the Grecans engag'd themſelves in War, it was 
B uſual to publiſh a Declaration of the Injuries they had re- 

ceivd, and to demand Saiisfaftion by Embaſladors z For 
however prepard, or excellently skill'd they were in the Af 
fairs of War, yet Peace, if to be procur'd upon honourable Terms, 
was thought more eligible : Which Cuſtom was obſerv'd even in 
the moſt early Ages, as appears from the Story of Tydews, whom 
Polynices ſent to compoſe the Difterences with his Brother Zreocles 
King of Thebes, before he proceeded to inveſt that Ciry, as we are 
inform'd by Statius (a) , and ſeveral others, 


potior gunitis ſedit ſementia, fratris 
Pretentare fidem, tutoſque in regna jrecando 
Explorare aditus : Audax ea munera Tydeus - 
Sponte ſubit. | 
The Council then vote it expedient, 

That to the King a Legate ſhou'd be ſent, 

Who might to prove his Faith the Oath declare, 
And ſtop, the Ferment of inteſtine War; 

This Treaty Tydeus bravely undettook. 


(4) Thebaid, lib; IL. v. 368. 
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Nor was the Trojan War proſecuted with ſo 'great Hazard and Lofs 
to both Parties, *till theſe Means proy'd ineffeftual ; For we find 
that Ulyſſes and Menelaus were diſpatch'd on an Embaſly for Troy 
to demand Reſtitution z Whence .Amenor thus beſpeaks Helen (a) , 


Hd  ») eve; mor nudge dos Odbereus 
Set #vix aſjanins own apmipiny Mevindu. 
With ſtout Atrides ſage Ulyſſes came 
Hither as Envoies, Helen, thee to claim. 


The ſame Poet in another Place lets us underſtand, that their Pro- 
poſal was rejeRted by the Trojans as over-rul'd by Antimachus, a Per- 
ſon of great Repute amongſt them, whom Paris had cngag'd to 
his Party by a large Summ of Money (6); 


* AvTdzow Siigegver, bs ed mano 
Xpuory AniZdydpuro JeSeylvos, dynac op, 
On eido Entrlu Sovau ZavSo Meivinde, 

; Antimachus o'erlway'd the Embaſſy 

Refus'd, and did fair Helena deny, 

Since Paris had by Largefles of Ggld 
Secur'd his Truſt. ——— 


em : 
Whence 1t came to paſs, that theſe Wars were of all others the ,y 
moſt bloody and pernicious, and fought with Exceſs of Rage and 
Fury ; the conteſting Parties being reſoly'd to extirpate each other, 
if poſſible, out of the World. 
Embaſſadors were uſually Perſons of great Worth, or eminent; - 
Station, that by their Quality and Deportrment they might com 


(4) Iliad, y, v. 205, (6) Hind, xv. 124 (c) Lib. IV. 
: I 
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man«{7Reſpe& arid Attention from their very: Enemies ; \And'by 
wha} Injuries, or Afﬀeronts ſoever they were enrag'd;' yet'Embaſii- 
| dorſ were held facred by all Sides, and recetv'd no Harm without 
vioſating the Laws of Gods and Men, for they thought themſelves 
\ oblig'd to: profecute with utmoſt Vengeance to great an Impiety:: 
Whence (to omit ſeveral other Inſtances) we read that the Zace- 
| demonians having inhumanly murder'd. Xerxes's Embaſladors, the 
{Gods would accept none of their Oblations and Sacrifices, which 
were all found polluted with direfull Omens, 'till two: Noblemen 
of Sparta were ſent as an expiatory Sacrifice to Xerxes to atone for 
the Death of his Embaſſadors by their own : That Emperour in- 
deed gave them Leave to return 1n fafety without any other Igno- 
miny, than what they ſufter'd by a ſevere Reflection on the Spartan 
Nation, whoſe barbarous Cruelty he profeſs'd he would not imi- 
tate, however provok'd by them 5 Yer Divine Vengeance ſuffer'd 
| them not to go unpuniſh'd, but inflifted what tho's Mt had af 
ſum'd to theraſelves, upon their Sons, for being ſent on an Em- 
baſſy into Aſiz, they were betray'd into the Hands of the _4:henians, 
and by them put to Neath , which my Authour concludes to have 
been a juſt Revenge from Heayen for the Zacedemonian Cruelty (a). 
Whence this Holineſs was deriv'd upon Embaſiadors, has been 
matter of Diſpute : Fabulous Authours dedace it from the Honour 
paid by the Ancients to the »ypuxes, or Heralds, who were either 
themſelves Embaſſadors, or, when others were deputed to | that 
Service, accompany'd them, being held ſacred on the account of 
their Original, becauſe deſcended from Ceryx, the Son of Mercury, 
who was honour'd with the ſame Employment in Heayen, theſe 
obtain'd upon Earth : *Tis true that theſe Men were ever hadt 
in great Eſteem , and their Perfons held ſacred and inyiglable; 
hence, as .Euſtathius obſerves, Ulyſſes in Homer , when caſt 'upon 
foreign and unknown Coaſts, uſually ſends .an Herald to prote& 
he Men deputed to make Diſcovery of the Countty and it's In- 
tabitants, Perſons of that Charafter being reverenc'd even in bar- 
barous Nations, except' ſome few, ſuch as the Zeftryzones, or' Cy- 
lopes, in whom all Sence of Humanity was extinguiſh'd (b); They 
were Iikewiſe under the /Care and ProteGtion of Mercury the Preft- 
dent God of their Occupation , and Fupiter (c); whence Achilles 
Ils them the Meſſengers not of Men only, but of Fupirer (4); 


X c2Upt TH» Lnzvnsss Ads aſa, ne 0 aydpov, 
All Hail! ye Zrvoies of great Fove and Men. 


But theſe Honours feem not to haye been conferr'd upon them ſo 
much, becauſe they were deſcended from Mercury, ( leveral other 


(a) Herodotus Po/)mn. cap, CXXXIV. (6b) Enftathius Iliad. &', p. 83, $4. Ed. 
Bajil, (c) Idem 1ltad. x'.p 729. (4) Iliad, o. | 
ha, K _ Families, 
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Families, to whom no ſuch Reſpect was due, bearing thapſclve, 
much higher on their Original) as upon account of their Office, 
which, being common to them with other Embaſſadors, ſees to 
have challeng'd an equal Reverence to both : Licence, indeed, heing 
once granted to treat Perſons of that Charadter injuriouſly ; all 
Hopes of Peace and Reconciliation amongſt Enemics muſt be ba. 
nith'd for ever out of the World; and therefore in the moſt rudc 
and unpoliſh'd Ages all forts of Embaſladors were civilly enter- 
tain'd, and diſmils'd with Safety : Whence Tydews's Lady in Sta- 
tins (a) 1s prevail'd with to let her Husband go Embaſſador to 
Thebes, becauſe that Title would aftord him Protettion in the Midf 
of his Encmies; 


Te, fortiſiime gentie 
#tolum, mulium lacrymis conata morari eft 
Deiphile, ſed juſiz parris, turique regreſſus 


. Legato, juſtaque preces vicere- ſororis. 8 


Thy tender Wife, Heroic Soul, did pine, 
And ſcarce admit thy generous Delign, 


By Argia's Prayers, and a Parent's Threat, : 
And that Twelar God, who do's on Envoies wait. 


"Uatil] her boiling Paſlion did abate c nr 


The Athenian Heralds were all of one Family, .betng deſcended 


from Ceryx the Son of Mercury, and Pandroſus Daughter to Cecrops iſ 


Kin of _Athens 

The Lacedemonian Heralds were all deſcended from Talchybius , 
Agamemnon's Herald, who was honour'd with a Temple, and Di- 
vine Worlhip at Sparte (b). 


*" They carry'd in their Hands a Staff of Lawrel, or Olive, call 'dj:' 


#nguxov, round which two Serpents, without their Creſts erected, iſ 
were folded, as an Emblem of Peace an,Concord (c). Inſtead 


of this the' 4thenian Heralds frequently made uſe of the Etprorcdyu, 


which -was a Token of Peace and Plenty, being an Olive-branch 
cover'd with Wool, and adorn'd with all Sorts of Fruits of the 


Earth. | 

Kipvxec, or Heralds, are by ſome thought to difter from api7%15, 
or Embaſladors, in this ; That Embaſladors were employ'd in 
Treaties of Peace, whereas Heralds were ſent to declare War (d): 
But this DiſtinRion is not: conſtant , or perpetual , the »ypuxes 
being — taken for Perſons commiſſion'd to treat about 
dccommo 


———  —— 


(n) Thebaid lib.IL.v.37 t. (6) Herodotus loc.citat. Parſanies L ac ontcsr, (c) Flr 


ating Differences, which may appear, as from ſome of the 


nius lib. XXIX cap, INI. (d) Suides. | 
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Of the Mihtary Affairs of Greece. Ic 
fore-cited Places of Euſtarhius, ſo from ſeveral Paſſages in Fomer, 
and other Authors. 

Embaſſadors were of two forts, bzing either ſent with a 1i- 
mited Commiſſion, which they were not to exceed , or inveſted 
with full Power of nn Matters according to their own 
Diſcretion, The former were liable to be call'd 1n Queſtion for 
their Proceedings 3 The latter were ſubject to no after-reckoning, 
but wholly their own Maſters, and for that reaſon ſtyI'd [lptofcrs 


6-/70%p4,ops, Plenipotentiaries (4). 

It may be obſery'd, that the Lacedemonians, as in moſt other 
Things their Cuſtoms were different from the reſt of their Coun- 
try-men, ſo likewiſe in their Choice of Embaſſadors had this pe- 
culiar, that for the moſt part they deputed Men, between whom 
there was no very good Correſpondence ; ſuppoling it moſt 1m- 
probable, that ſuch Perſons ſhould ſo far truſt one another, as to 
conſpire together againſt the Common-wealth: for the ſame rea- 
ſon, it was thought a piece of Policy in that State to ratſe Diſ- 
ſenſfions between their Kings (6), 

Their Leagues were of three ſorts: 1. A bare armyd), owDnty, 
Fiolyn, or Peace, whereby both Parties were oblig'd to ceaſs from 
all As of Hoſtility, and neither to moleſt one another, nor the 
Confederates of either. % 

2. Emuayiz, whereby they oblig'd themſelves to affiſt one ano- 


ther in caſe they ſhould be invaded. 
3. Soups whereby they covenanted to aſſiſt one another 


as well when they made Inyafions upon others', as when them- 
ſelves were invaded, and to have the ſame Friends and Enemnes (c). 

All theſe Covenants were ſolemnly confirm'd by mutual Oaths, 
the manner of which I have already deſcrib'd in a former Book (4): 
To the end, they might lye under a greater Obligation to 
preſerve them inviolate, we find 1t cuſtomary to engrave them 
upon Tables, which they fix'd up at Places of general Concourle, 
that all the World might be Witneſſes of their Juſtice and Fideli- 
ty : Thus we find the Articles of Treaty between Arhens and Sparta 
not only publiſh'd in thoſe Cities, but at the Places where the 
Olympian, Pythian, and Tſthmian Games were celebrated (e), Far- 
ther, to continue the Remembrance of mutua] Agreements freſh 
in their Minds, it was nqgancommon for States thus united, in- 
terchangeably to ſend Embaſſadors, who, on ſome «pe Day, 
when the People aſſembled in great Numbers, ſhonld openly re- 
peat, and by mutnal Conſent confirm their former Treaty : This we 
find practis'd by the Atheniens and Spartans after their fore-mention'd 


(a) Vide Archzolog noſtr. lib. E. cap. XV. (6) Aviftoreles Politic. lib. II. 
(c) Swidar, (4) Lib 1L, cap. VI. (e) Thucydides de Bcllo Peloponne. . 
K 2 League 
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76 Of the Miitary Aﬀairs of Greece. 
League, [the Spartan Embaſſadors preſenting themſelves at Athens 
upon the Feſtival of Bacchus , and the ,Nhenians at Sparta on the 
Eciiyal' of Zyacinthus. 

Their manner of declaring War was to ſend an Herald , who 
bid the Perſons that had 1njur'd them to. prepare for an Invaſion, 
and ſometimes in token of Defiance caſt a Spear towards them. 
The Athenians frequently let Joole a Lamb into their Enemies Ter- 
ritories; {ignifying thereby, that what was then, an Habitation for 
Men, ſhould be laid waſt and deſolate, and become a Paſture for 
Sheep (a). 

This was rarely done without the Advice and Encouragement 


. of the Gods; the Soothſayers, and all forts of Divincrs were con- 


ſulted, the Oracles enrich'd with Preſents, and '-no Charge, 
or Labour ſpar'd to engage, Heaven (ſo they imagin'd ) to their 
Party : Inſtances of this kind are almoſt as common as the De- 
clarations of War, which was neyer undertaken before the Gods 
had been conſulted about the Ifſne: Nor was the Verdict of a 
ſingle Deity thought ſuffitient, for in Wars of great Moment and 
Conſequence, whereon the Safety of their Country and Liberties 
depended, they had Recourſe to the whole Train of prophetical 
Divinities, ſoliciting all with earneſt Prayers lifted up ro Heaven 
on the Wings of coſtly Offerings and magnificent Preſents , to 
favour them with wholeſom -Counſell, A remarkable Example 
whereof we have in Creſus before he declar'd War againſt the Per- 
frans, when not content with the Anſwers of his own Gods, and 
all the celebrated Oracles in Greece, in conſulting which he had 
Javiſhly profas'd vaſt Quantities of Treaſure , he diſpatch'd Em- 
baſſadors as far as Libya Joaden with Wealth, to ask Advice of 
Fupiter Flammon (b), | 

When they were reſolv'd to begin the War, it was cuſtomary 
to offer Sacrifices and make large Vows to be paid upon the Suc- 
ceſs of their Enterprize. Thus when Darius invaded Attica, Cal- 
limachus made a Vow to Minerva, that, if ſhe would vouchafe the 


Athenians Victory, he would ſacrifice upon her Altars as many 


He-goats, as ſhould equal the Number of the ſlain among their 
Enemies: Nor was this Cuſtom peculiar to Greece, but frequently 
prattis'd in moſt other Countries : Many Inſtances occurr in the 
Hiſtories of Rome, Perfia,&c. The po likewiſe were acquainted there- 
with, as may appear from Fephthay's Vow, when he undertook to 
be Captain over Jſrael againſt the Ahmonites (c). 

Afﬀer all theſe Preparations, tho' the Poſture of Afairs appear'd 
never ſo inviting, it was held no leſs impious than dangerous to 
march againſt their Enemies, *till the Seaſon favour'd their Enter- 
prize : For being extremely ſuperſtitious in the Obſervation of 


—_— 


(a) Dirgenian. Colle. Prov. Suidar, 8c. (6) Herodotys lib. I, (c) Fudi- 


_ cam Cap Sv. 30, 


Omoens, .- 
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Of the Miitery Affairs of Greece. 77 
Omens, and Days, *till thoſe became fortunate, they durſt not 
make any Artempts upon thetr Enemies : An Eclipſe of the Moon, 
or any other of thoſe they eſteem'd unlucky Accidents, was enough 
to deterr them from Marching: And if all other Taings promis'd 
Succeſs, yet they deferr'd their Expedition 'till one of the Days, 
they look'd on as fortunate, inyited them to 1t. The . Athenians 
could not be perſwaded to march ty7>x *Edhwuys.before the ſeventh (a); 
which gave Occaliton to the Proverb, whereby Perſons, that under- 
took any Bulineſs unſeaſonably and before the proper Tune,were laid 
to do it ey7rs £6Souys (b). But the Lacedemonians were of all others 


the moſt nice and ſcrupulous in theſe Obſervations; their Law= 
giver having commanded them to pay a critical and inviolate 
Obedience to the Celeſtial Predi&ions, and to regulate all their 
Proceedings as well in Civil, as Military Aﬀairs. by the Confti- 
tation of the Heavenly Bodies : Amongſt the reſt they were ob- 
lig'd by a particular Precept never to march before the full Moon (c); 
For that Planet was behiey'd to have a ſupernatural and extraor- 
dinary Influence upon their Afﬀairs, to bleſs them with Succels, 
when 1t felf was in the Height of it's Splendour, but, *till it was 
arriv'd there, to negle&, or ſuffer them to be blaſted for want 
of Power to ſend Aflitance : So conſtant a Belief of this had they 
entertain'd, that the greateſt Neceflity could not prevail upon them 
to alter their Meaſures ; For when the Athenians were like to fall 
into the Hands of Darius, and ſent to implore their Aſſiſtance, 
they agree'd indeed to ſend them a Supply of Men, but, rather then 
march before full Moon, forc'd them to run the hazard of a de- 
cifive Battle, and with a ſmall and appearingly inconfiderable Hand- 
full of Souldiers to encounter an hundred-thouſand Medians (4d). 


—Cc- 


0 Wn 
<——_— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Of" ther Camps, Guards, Watches, and Mihitary 
courſe of Life. 


F the Form of the Grecian Camps ney exact and con- 

ſtant can be deliver'd, that being not always the fame , 

but vary'd, as the Cuſtom, or Hwnour of different 
States, or the Conveniencies of Place and Time requir'd. The 
Lacedemonians, 1ndeed, are faid to have been' preſcrib'd a conſtant 
Method of building Towns , and encamping by their Law-giver, 


PR — — _ m—— —— ——— 


(a) Ariftophanir Scholiaftes Equit. Heſjchius, (6b) Zenobiur, (c) Lucianus 
Aſtrolog. (4d) Herodotus lib. VI. | 
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who thought a Spherical Figure the beſt fitted for Defence (a); 
which was contrary to the Cuſtom of the Romans, whoſe Camps 
were Quadrangular ; but all Forms of that fort were reje&ted by 
Lycurgus, the Angles being neither fit for Service, nor defenſible, 
unleſs guaried by a River, Mountain, Wall, or ſome ſuch Forti- 
fication. It 1s farther obſervable of the Lacedemonians, that they 
frequently moy'd ther Camps, being accuſtom'd vigorouſly to pro- 
ſecute all their Enterprizes, impatient of Delays and tedious Procra- 
ſtinations, and utterly averſe from paſſing their Time without 
Adtion : Wherefore the reaiton of this being demanded of Zycur- 
gus, he reply'd that ©'Twas that they might do greater Dammage 
«to their Enemies (6) : To which Xeno*hon adds a ſecond, © That 
* they might give more early Relief to their Friends (c) ”. 

Of the reſt of . the Grecian Camps it may be obſerv'd, that the 
valianteſt of the Souldiers were plac'd at the Extremities, the reſt 
in the Middle ; that the ſtronger might be a Guard to the weaker , 
and ſuſtain the firſt Onſets, if the Enemy ſhould endeavour to force 
their Entrenchnents. Thus we find Achilles and Ahax poſted at 
the Ends of the Grecian Camp before Troy, as Bulwarks on each 
Side the reſt of the Princes, who had their Tents 1n the Mid- 
dle, as we learn from Fomer (d); | 


S7y I\ &n" Odvooys uenarureu vt WeAduvny 

H & & wpecoT@ tots JeNVewsY djapITIRWIT) 

H Z & Alayms wuons Tiauwrid So, 

H AN & Again: Toi e £42279! yvnds flows 

FievTzy, nvopty 7 0/01 X) vapTH ERWY, 

Atrides ſtood i'th* Midſt o' th' Fleet, hard by 

Where th' Odyſſean high-buile Ship did lie, 

Thar all his Orders equally might hear, 

As far as ax's on one Side, as far ; 


As Peleus Son's o' th* other, for they were +» 
At each Extremity like Fortreſles. 


When they deſign'd to continue long in their Encampments, 
they contriv'd a Place, where Altars were ereted to the Gods, and 
all Parts of Divine Service ſolemnly perform'd ; In the fame Place 
publick Afemblies were call'd together, when the General had any 
Thing to communicate to his Souldiers ; and Courts of Juſtice 
were held, wherein all Controverſies among the Souldiers were 
decided, and Criminals ſentenc'd to Pnniſhment : Which Cuſtom 
was as ancient as the Trojan War, and is mention'd by Homer (e) ; 


———— —— ww - _ —O— _ 


(4) Xenophon De Rep.Laced. (6) Plutarchus Apophthegmatr. Lacoute. (ec) Lo- 
eo citato. (d) Iliad(*. v. 222. Item Sophrclu Ajax, e5uſque Seholiafter Tricli- 
nns V.4. (c) Ihad.x'. v. 896. $I 
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Sweating to th' Ulyſſean Ships he came, 
Where their Aſſemblies, and their Courts were held, 
And the Gods worlhip'd. 


When they were in Danger of having their Camp attack'd, it 
was uſual to fortify it with a Trench and Rampire, or Wall, on the 


} } Sides whereof they ereted Turrets not unlike thoſe upon the Walls 
| of Cities, out of which they annoy'd their Enemies with miſlive 


Weapons. Thus the Grecians 1n Homer were forc'd to defend them- 
ſelves in the ninth Year of the Trojan War, when Achilles refus'd 
to aſſiſt them, whereas *t1]] that Tune they had wanted no Fortt- 


| fications, but 1immur'd the _— within their own Walls; The 
” Poet has thus deſcrib'd their 


orks (4); 


Gem TEHYOY £9 E114) 

Nuys &* unmatss ENdp VHOYTE, 1 05TH * 
» ” fv 9 / «| Pl 

Fy cl 9212T0UM Trvnas ivemoltoy Apdp UL» 
Oppet ) auTacoy ImmmNaonn Golbs E119 ; 
Exmoey 5 Paddy er wird -ru0gev opuZar, 
Egpeiay, uezanluy, fy fi onions 2oTEmtay. 
A thick, ſubſtantial Wall of vaſt Extent 
They rais'd with Turrets, as a Muniment | 
To them and th' Fleet, and that there might a Way 
Be for their Cavalry upon Survey, 


They fram'd great Gates, the Wall too they intrench'd 
With Stakes: infix'd. 


The manner of living in Camps depended upon the Diſpoſition 
ef their Generals, ſome of which allow'd their Souldiers in all 
forts of Exceſs and Debauchery; others oblig'd them'to the ſtricteſt 
Rules of Temperance and Sobriety ; a remarkable Inſtance whereof 
we have in Philip of Macedon, who ( as Polyenus reports ) con- 
demn'd two of his Sonldiers to Baniſhment for no other Offence, 
than becauſe he had found them wita a Singing-woman in his 
Camp. But the Grecian Diſcipline was not always ſo ſevere and 
rigid, as may appear from Plurarch (b), who tells us, that the 
Lacedemonians alone of all the Grecians had no Stage-players, no 


- 
—— 
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(a) Iliad. y. v. 436. (6) { (eorheneg p- $10. Edir. Pari{. 8 Lycnrge. 


Tuglers, 
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' Tuglers, no dancing or Singing-women attending them , but were 
free from all forts of Debauchery and Looſneſs, of gaudy Pomp 
and Foppery; The young Men, when commanded nothing by 
their General, were always employ'd in ſome Exerciſe, or manly 
Study, the old were buly'd in giving Inſtruftions , or recciving 
them from Perſons more skillfull than themielves, and their looſer 
Hours were diverted with their utual Drollery, and rallyzng one 
another facetiouſly after the Zacomch Faſhion : Yet their Law-giver 
allow'd them greater Liberty in the Camp, than at other Times, 
to invite them to ſerve with Delight in the Wars; For, whilſt 
they were in the Field, their Exerciſes were more moderate than 
at Home, their Fare not ſo hard, nor ſo ſtrict a Hand kept over 
them by their Governours z ſo that they were the only People in 
the World, to whom War gave Repoſe. They were likewiſe 
allow'd-to have coſtly Arms, and fine Cloaths, and frequently 
perfum'd themſelves, and curl'd their Hair ; Whence we read that 
Xerxes was ſtruck with Admiration, when his Scouts brought him 
Word, the Zacedemonian Guards were at Gymnical Sports , and 
curling their Har (a). | 

Their Guards may be diſtinguiſh'd into qgvacrar nuepvar and 
yvtTHeves ; the firſt were upon Duty by Day, the other by Night. 
At ſcyeral Hours in the Night certain Officers call'd ama did 
mu7TMav, or walk round the Camp, and vilit the Watch; to try 
whether any of them were aſleep , they had a little Bell, term'd 
x& oy, at the Sound of which the Souldicrs were to anſwer (6) : 


Whence to go this Circuit was call'd x@dtoriCcy, and xwduyoppey, 


a@dJwyopopoiras, mueyTuNy 
Puri cu YgrTt5H VALOW —— . 


Hence alſo x&tyiZeiy is us'd for TendCay, to try, or prove (c); 
and axwetoricos for amipazes, untry'd, or unprov'd (d). This 
Cuſtom furniſh'd Brafidas with an Advantage againſt Poridea: in 
the Peloponneſian War ; For, having obſery'd the Sounding of the 
Bell to be oyer,, he took his Opportunity, before the Bell's Re- 
turn to ſet up Ladders in an unguarded Place of the Wall, and 
ſo enter'd the City (e). | ; 
The Lacedemonian Watch were not permitted to have their Buck- 
Ters, that, being unable to defend themſelves, they might be more 
cautious how they fell aſleep. To which Cuſtom 7xcze: alludes 
in one of his Hiſtorical Chiliads (f); 


_ — 


lt 


a. 


SE o 
(a) Herodegus 11b. VII. cap. CCVIIL. & CCIX. (b) Surdas, (c) Ariftipha- 
nes Baregxes. (4d) ldem Lyſiſirate, (e) Thucydides lib. IV. (f) Chiliad, 
IX. Hiſt. CCLXXVI. FRY 
lore 
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oofſer One of the Gen'rals once more eminent 
| one * In Strategems and warhike Polic 
giver Gave out, that all the Guards ſhould march znarm'd 
1mes, With Bucklers, to' ſecure them vigilant, | 
oy Leſt they ſupinely negligent ſhould fleep. : 
taan 


' over Þ The reſt of the Spartan Souldiers were oblig'd to take their Reſt 
ole in} arm'd, that they might be prepar'd for Battle upon any Alarin (a). 
ewile ſh It may be farther obſery'd of the Spartans, that they kept a dou- 
ently ble Watch ; One within their Camp, to obſerve their Allies, leſt 
{ that they ſhould make a ſudden DeſeQion ; The other upon ſome Emi- 
t him nence, or other Place, whence there was a good Proſpect , to 
, and watch the Motions of their Enemies (b). 

How often the Guards were reliev'd doth not appear ; as nei- 
| and ther whether it was done at ſet and conſtant Times, or according 
ighe. to the Commander's Pleaſure. $vAz#y indeed, which ſignifies a 
: did | Watch, is frequently taken for the fourth Part of the Night, an- 
ſwering to the Roman Yigilizz as appears from ſeveral Places of 
the New Teſtament, as well as other Authors; But it feems to 
haye this Signification rather from the Roman, than Grecian Watches , 
* (6): Bthoſe being chang'd four Times every Night, that 3s, every third 
2ope1y, | Hour, (computing the Night from {1x to fx, or rather.from Sun 

to Sun ) for the Time between the two Suns was divided into 
twelve equal Parts, which were not always the ſame, like our Hours, 
but greater, or leſs, according to the Seaſon of the Year; and ars 
therefore by Aſtronomers term'd wnequal and planetary Hours. 


2 (c)3 , 
ea in CHAPTER IA 


Of therr Battles, the General 5 Harangues, the Sacri- 


and | 

f fices, Muſick, Signals, Enfiens, the V/ord, and 

Buck- 

— oy of enaing Wars by ſingle Combat, &C. 

ludes EFORE they joyn'd Battle, the Souldiers always refreſh'd 
B themſelves with ViRtuals, eating and drinking plentifully : 

"IT Which Cuſtom with it's Reaſons we have largely accounted 

ft1pha- / es” 


1111ad, 
4) Xenophen. {6) Idem, ; 
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MndV &Tws d3a905 Te tal, TEHten AMNovy 
Niczds oTeuu; p71 IAroy yet AY04OY 

Tewa? HAY Wes, tme BY dalyoy eorov Eguy 
Poms AT &Y Wea 70) opuAricro Chae yyis 
Avdpoy, & os Sts mvway wives auporigucy* 
ANG miradgu ay N97 Ws 6H vuuoly Ares 
SiTs 1 01v019, 70 30 Walos BH My AHN" 

On > ave ae3mey Nuap i MAY xamdUTE 
Arulwgy omuo Swicrru UyTH MANERU 

Eumep Y WON Mivorrde TOAGUGEY » 

ANG Tz adgpn yya Bapuimu IJ x eyct 
Az Te, % Mus, Grdbimu ls Te: yerat tons 
Os os « eyip oivero Koproti gy ty Edtodlis 
Aydpdor Jur err maynpeeuos TAI 
Ooponitoy vv of 1p &y3 goto Bd m Yi 

Tlewy 23/uvc4 Few muyTe; ipwno TALON, 
Noble Achilles, tho* with martial Rage 

Thy gen'rous Mind is fir'd thy Foes t' engage, 
Let not thy valiant Troops to Toy repair, 
There to ſuſtain the great Fatigues of War, 
Before brisk Wines and Viande animate 
Their Souls with. Vigour to repell their Fate, 
That 7roy to their embattel'd Force may yield, 


And with amazing Terrour quit the Field 
For ſuch 1s th' Energy of ſparkling Juyce 


for in Ulyſies's elegant Oration to Achilles (a), where he adviſes 
the young General by no means to lead ont the Army faſting: 


With ſuch Heroick Zeal it warms, ſuch Proweſs doth infuſe ; 


No Man hath Pu'fance the whole Day to fight, 


"Till the Phebean Carr brings on the Night, 


Unleſs rich Wine and wholeſom Food prepare 


His Courage for the Duſt and Din of War; 
His ſtrenuous Limbs then Marches undergo, 
And be with dauntleſs Rage aſſails the Foe; 
Inflaming Wine incites his Fury on, 

And thus he'll venture *cill the Battle's won. 


Mr. Abell 


We are told alſo by Zivy, that the Romans thought this a Prepara- 
tive abſolutely neceflary,and never omitted it before Engagements (b). 
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(a) Nliad, 3'.v. 155, (6) Lib, IX. 
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This done, the Commanders marſhall'd the Army in order to 
an Engagement : In which Art the Grecians were far 1nferiour to * 
the Romans ; for drawing up their whole Army, as 1t were, into 
one Front, they truſted the Succeſs of the Day to a {ingle Force 
whereas the Romans, ranging their Faſtati, Principes, and Triaris in 
diſtin&t Bodic> behind one another, were able after the Defeat 
of their firit Body twice to renew the Battle, and could not be 
entirely routed , 'till they had Ioſt three ſeveral Victories. Yet 
ſomething not unlike this we find prattis'd as Jong ſince as the 
Trojan War, where old Yeſtor is faid to have placd a Body of 
Horſe 1n the Front, behind theſe the moſt infirm of the Foot, and, 
Jaſt of all, ſuch of thei as ſurpaſs'd the relt in Strength and Va- 
lour (a); 


a *<\ A e! ©. 2 
| I-7miags j& e979, ow 1TTUTN vy Xeopty 
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Neſtor the Forſe plac'd firſt in all the Hoſt, 

I'th' Rear the /nfantry maintain'd their Poſt, 
Such as he had detach'd from all the reſt, 

For Courage, Hardfhip, and for Strength the beſt : 
And to preyent that none ſhou'd run away 

I'th' Midſt of all were order'd in Aray 

The rude, th' infirm, the inexpert.- 


Mr. Afbe@. 


Where tho' ſome interpret 79 ae, and 75 5-735 of the right and 


left Wings, and others ſeveral other Ways , yet the moſt natural 
and genuine Sence of the Poet ſeems to be, that they were drawn 
up behind one another (6). h 

At this Time the General made an Oration to his Sonldiers, 
wherein with all the Motives ſuitable on ſuch Occalions he ex- 
horted them to exert their utmoſt Force and Vigour againſt the 
Enemy : And fo wonderfull was the Succeſs, that attended theſe 
Performances, that many times, when Afairs were in a declinio 
and almoſt deſperate Condition, the Souldiers, animated with fre 
Life and Courage, have inſtantly retriey'd them, and repuls'd thoſe 
yery Enemies, by whom themſelves had before been defcated : Se- 
veral of theſe Inſtances tay be found in the Grecian and Roman 
Hiſtories, few of which are more remarkable than that of Tyrieus 
the lame Athenian Poet, to whom the Command of the Spartan 
Army, was given by the Advice of an Oracle in one of the Meſſe- 


— 
— 
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{a) Trad, NV, v. 297, (6) Pluarclns lib. de Homero, 
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nian Wars; The Spartans had at that Time ſuffer'd great Loſſes in ma- | 


ny Encounters, and all their Strategems prov'd 1nefte&tual, ſo that 
they began to deſpair almoſt of Succeſs, when the Poet by his Le- 
&ures of Honour and Courage, deliver'd 1+ moving Verſe to the 
Army, raviſh'd them to, ſuch a Degrec with the Thoughts of dying 
for their Country, that, ruthing on with a furtous Tranſport to 
meet their Enemies, they gave them an entire Overthrow, and by 
one deciſive Battle put an happy Concluſion to the War (a). 
Before they adventur'd to joyn their Enemics, they endea- 
vour'd by Prayers, Sacrifices, and Vows to engage Heaven to their 
Afiſtance, and ſung an Hymn to Mars, call'd 7242y tyCaryecs » 
as that ſung to Apollo aſter a proſperous Battle, was term'd 7u2y 
6mwinigy (b). The Lacedemonians had a peculiar Cuſtom - of ſa- 


crificing to the Muſes, which was cither delign'd to ſoften and 
mollify their paſſionate Tranſports, it being their Cuſtom to 
enter the Battle calm and ſedate (c); or to animate them to 
perform noble and Herotcal Exploits , deſcrving to be tranſmit- 
ted by thoſe Goddeſſes to Poſtertty (d). The Soothſayers 1n- 
ſpected all the Sacrifices to prefage the Succeſs of - the Battle 
And 'tll the Omens proy'd favourable, they rather choſe tame- 
ly to reſign their Lives to the Enemy, than to defend them- 
ſelves. The Spartans eſpecially were above Meaſure addicted to 
this Superſtition; For in the famous Battle at Plazee, when 
Mardonins the Perſian General had fall'n upon the Grecians, Pau- 
ſanias the Spartan, who at that Time commanded; the Grecian Ar- 
my, offering Sacrifice, found it not acceptable to the ,Gods, and 
thereupon commanded his Lacedemonians, laying down their Buck- 
lers at their Feet, patiently to abide his Commands ; The Prieſts 
ofter'd one Sacrifice afier another , but all without Succeſs, the 
Barbarians all the Time charging upon them, and wounding and 
{ſhying them in their Ranks, 'till at-length Payſanias turning him- 
ſelf towards the Temple, with Hands lifted up to Heaven , 
and Tears 1m his Eyes, beſought Juno of Citheron, and the reſt of 
the Tutelar Deities of the Plateans, that if the Fates would not favour 
the Grecians with Vidtory, they would grant at leaſt, that by ſome 
remarkable Exploit they might demonſtrate to their Enemies, that 
they wag'd War with Men of true Courage and Bravery : Theſe 
Prayers were no ſooner finiſh'd, when the Sacrifices appearing pro- 
pitiou', the Signal was given, and they fell with Reſolution upon 
the Zerfians, and in a ſhort Time entirely defeated their whole 
Army (e). 

Their Signals are commonly divided into 9v;Gonc, and oyurid, 
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(4) Parſunias Mefrengrs: , Dinderns Sic. lib, XV. Fuſttt. lib. INT, (6) Thu- 

ey4. Schob. lib I. &c, (c ) Piutarcims rich oP) YTIRS. (4) Idem Lycurgo, 
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which Words ſometimes indeed are us'd promiſcuouſly , but in 
Propriety of Speecl{ are diſtinguiſh'd. 

SopCoas, were of two kinds, either gwriyz, or Gm , 3. 6: 
pronounc'd by the Month, or viſible to the Eye: The firſt 
are term'd ow/31272, the later 2dgouduudre, 

SwInua, 1n Latin Teſiera, or the JYord, communicated by the 
Geaeral to the ſubordinate Officers, by them to the whole Army, 
as a Mark of Diſtinion to know Friends from Enemies (a), It 
commonly contain'd ſome good Omen, or the Name of. ſome Det- 
ty worſhip'd by their Country, or General, and from whom they 
expected Succels in their Enterprizes. . Cyrus, for example, nsd 
7-125 UL OS 1&1) or WT}? (b); Ceſar, V ents genitrix (c); Au- 
grſius, Apollo (d) ; But this.Cuſtom often prov'd of fatal and pernt- 
cious Confequence; for by frequently queſtioning one another they 
bred Confuſion among themſeclves,and (which was no leſs dangerous) 
diſcoyer'd their Jy/ord to the Enemies 3 As we find happening in 
the Fight between the Athenians and Syracuſians, ſpoken of by Thu- 
cydides (e) : It became likewiſe the Occalion of ſeyeral miſchieyous 
Strategems, cone of which we find prattis'd by an _Arcadian Captain 
In a War with Lacedemon 3 when engaging 1n the Night, all 
the Teſſere he gaye his Souldiers was, that they ſhould forthwith 
kill whoever demanded the 7Yord ; whereby they ealily diſtingwith'd, 
and flew the Spartans, themſelves being undiſcover'd, and therefore 
ſecure (f). 

ITzpzow/Inux was a viſible Charafter of Diſtintion , as nod- 
ding their Heads, yaving their Hands , claſhing their Weipons, 
or ſuch like (g). 

Zy1ic were Enſigns, or Flags , the Elevation whereof was a 
Signal to joyn Battle , the Depreſſion to deliſt (by. Of theſe there 
were different ſorts , feverat of which were adorn'd with Images 
of Animals, or other Things bearing peculiar Relations to the 
Citics they belong'd to ; The Athcnians, for inſtance, bore an Owl 
11 their Enſigns (5), as being facred to Minerva, the Protectreſs of 
their City : The Thebans a Sphinx (hk); 1n memory of the famous Mon- 
ſter overcome by Oedipus ; The Perſians paid Divine Honours to the 
Sun, and therefore repreſented him in their Enl1gns (!). 

The oyueroy was frequently a Purple Coat upon the Top of a 
Spear, as appears of Conon's in Poly.enus , and Cleomenes's 1n Plu- 
:zrch: Nor was it uncommon to uſe other Colours ; Polybius ſpeak- 
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() X2-1nophon Kupy my4. lib vil (c) ArPranus Bel] C.- 
Vil. lib. IL, (4) Valerins Maximas lib. I, cap. V, (e) Lib. VII. (F) Pol3a- 
"us 11b.1I. (e) Onoſander Stroteg. cap. XXVTI, (hb) Suid as, Thucydidua Sch2u', 
lib. I. (#) Plutar: bus I yſandra, (K) Idem Peiopzda, Corneltus Nepas Epammon= 


da, (1) Curiiae lib, LI, : 
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ing of the Fight between .Antigonus and Cleamenes (4) tells us; 
© That the 1/{yrians, kaving Orders to begin:vie Battle, were to re. 
« ccjve a Signal by a white Flag, that thould be ſpread from the 
© ncareſt Poit to Olymprs ; But the Signal to be given to the Me- 
tc 5a/opolitans and the Cavalry, was a Purple Coat, * which was to be 
© advanc'd in the Air, where Antigonus himſelf was poſted ”. 

The ancient Grecian Signals were lighted Torches thrown from 
both Armies by Men call'd 7vpg2es, or 7ve33hes!, who were Priclts 
of Ars, and therefore held inviolable; and, having caſt their 
Torches, had ſafe Regrels (6) : Whence of Battles fought with Tran(- 
port of Fury, wherein no Quarter was given, 1t was uſual to ſay, 
511 0 TVp3ess £9w9n ie, Not 19 much as a Torch-bearer eſcap'd. 
To this Cuſtom there are frequent Allulions in Greek and Latin 
Poets : Lycophron, ſpeaking of the Phenicians, who by itealing 75 
began the Quarrel between Zwrope and _Aſiz, ſaith, 


Fy9p2 ds me neay amreipus \mons (c). 

They rais'd envenom'd Diſcord, who then ſhook 

Her balcfull Torch within two Continents. 
Hence alſo Stwirs (a); 

Prima mann rutilam de vertice Larifſzo 

Oſtendit Bellona facem. 


Bellona firſt from th' Lariſſean Tow'r 
Shakes the dire Torch. — 


= 


Clauiian Iikewiſe, with others, whom I ſhall forbear to mention, 
takes notice of this Cuſtom (e), 


Tifiphone quatiens infeſko lumine pinum, 
Armatos ad caſtra vocat pallentia manes, 


Tiſephone famtmons the Ghoſts t appear, 
Shaking a livid Flame as Signal of the War. 


Theſe being laid aſide, Shells of Fiſhes ſucceeded, which they 
founded 1n the manner of Trumpets, which in thoſe Days were 
not invented (f). Hence Theognis's Riddle may eaſily be inter- 
preted, 

HdW 24g us Kerome $.>d4 fs orgs venpess 
T:Svniws Crow 23: oy Sou. 
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(x) Fine Itb, Il. (b) Euripidis Schnlzaftes Phoaniſſss, Lycophronu Scholtaſles 
V. 250. al1:que plures. {c ) Cajjundra v. 1295. (4) Thebaid, IV, v, 5. 
(e; De Raptu DProermine lib, I, (f) Thettes in I. jcophron, v. 250. 
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T;iton's Shell-trumpet is famous in Poetical Story ; Whence Ovid 


4 


A Sea-inhabitzent with {rving Mouth 
Spoke to me to go Home, tho" dead it was, 


ſpeaking of Neptune (a), 


ſupraque profundum 
Exſtamtem, atque humeros innato murice teftum 
Cernlenm Tritona wocat, concheque ſonaci 
Taſpirare jubct, flufiuſque” & flumina figno 
Fam revocare dato, cava buccina ſumitur ills 
Tortilis, in latim que turbine creſcit ab imo, 


Already 77izon at his Call appears 
Above the Waves, a Tyrian Robe he wears, 
And 1n his Hand a crooked Trumpet bears. 
The Sov'reign bids him peacefull Sounds infpire, 
And give the Waves the Signal to retire : 
His Writhen Shell he takes, whoſe narrow Vent 
Grows by degrees into a large Extent. 
Mr. Dryden. 


And moſt of the Pocks mention this Cuſtom in their Deſcription 
of the primitive Wars : Whence Theocritzs in his Poem about the 
Exploits of Caftor and Pollux (b), 


H e Auwu05, .& KONA0Y £ARY [ULLTETD KOLAGY 
Ot ?) Sews owvdepSey Vaoo ottipts Mavis, 
KoyAw QuoetOty 7, det Bifpukes KO omrTress 
This ſaid, .Amycys did his Trumpet ſound, 
The Vallies rung, and ccho'd all around, 
Thro* ev'ry diſtant Ficld the Noiſe was heard, 


And Crowds of ſtout Bebrycians ſoon appear'd. 
Mr, Creech, 


Lycophron alſo, ſpeaking of the Trojan War (c), 


: a * \ 
Kei Jy yamuyve jam o:wons Agus, 
S780 7 a1114Typor tElgoan vous. 


Great Mars, that nimble God of War, 
Invigorates the Youth by Sound of Shell 
Twining and circling into various Rounds, 


Thus was the Land lay'd waſt, thus rag'd the fiiry God, 
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(a) Metam. lib, I, (6) Idyll. x6". v. 75. (c) Caſſandra v. 249% 
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Where tho* the Scholaſt falls foul upon the Poet for introducing 
Shells at a Time when Trumpets were in uſe, which he tells us 
may be made appear from F7omer, yet herein he ſeems to be too 
audacious , it being obſervable (a), that, tho' Z7omer mentions 
Trumpets, yet they never make any Part of the Deſcription of his 
Heroical Battles , but only furniſh him with a Simile , or. Allu- | 
lion; As happens 1n the Place cited by 7zetzes (b), 
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When Foes encamp'd around a City lie, 

And wait ſurrender from the Enemy, 

Great Fear runs thrilling thro' their Breaſt within 

The Walls, when echoing Trumpets do begin; 

Such was .Achilles's Voice, fuch Dread appear'd- 

In all the Dardan Hoſt, 'twas fo diſtin&tly heard. 

Mr. Abell. 


Whence it may be preſum'd, that Trumpets were indced ns'd in 
Homer's Time, being then only a late Inyention, and not ſo an- 
cient as the 770an War, as the old Scholzaſt hath alſo obſery'd (c). 
Virgil indeed appears to give ſome Countenance to Tietzes's Opi - 
nion, when he ſpeakes of Xiſenus, whom he makes to have ſerv'd 
Heftor in the Trojan War, & afterward Anas, in the Office of a | 
Trumpeter (4); 


z11; Miſenum 3n {tore ſicco, 
Ut wenere, vident indigna morte peremtum, | 
Miſenum #oliden, quo non praſtantior alter | 
LEre ciere, viros, Martemque accendere cantu : 
Hedoris hic magni fucrat comes 3 HeRora circum 
Et lituo pugnas infegnis obibat &» haſta. 
Poſtquam illum wvittor vita ſpoliavit Achilles, 
Dardanio new ſeſe fortiſiimus heros 

Aaddiderat ſocium, non inferiora ſecutus. 


As ſoon as they approach'd, they ſpy'd their Friend 
Miſenus dcad by ſome untimely End, 

The brave Miſenus, above all renown'd 

To make with ſwelling Notes the chearfull Trumpet ſound ; 
New Vigour would encourage on the War, 

When eer his Trumpet echo'd from afar. 


—_— 


(#) Euſtathius Iliad. &', (6) Tad, &, v,21g. (c) Thad. cv. 219. Thad vo 
V. 389, (4) AEneid, VI, v. 163. fl 
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He was th' illaftrious Ze#or's Intimate, 
The Ranks he'd trayerſe in Heroick State, 
With 's Spear he'd exerciſe, with 's Trumpet animate ; 
But when Achilles Feftor overcame, 
And ſlew him in the Field, as great a Name 
H' atchiey'd by cleaving to Aneas's Side, 
A Prince for 's Prowels no leſs dignify'd. 


Mr. Aell. 


But here the Brazen TYumpet and limes are taken from the Practice 
of the Poet's own Age by a Figure familiar to Men of his Pro- 
feſlion 3 for Miſenus was never acquainted with fo rare a Contri- 
vance , aad tho* we find him ſo proud of his Art, as to chal- 
lenge the Gods of the Sea, yet 'twas not to a Contention on the 
Trumpet, Wt on a Shell, the Inſtrument us'd by theſe Deities : 
Whence the fame Poet , who may be ſuppos'd to be the beſt Inter- 
preter of his own Words, adds in the Verles inunediately following, 


Sed tm forte, cava dum perſonat equora concha. 
Demens, &# cantu wvocat in certamina Djvos, 
LEmulus exceptum Triton, ft credere dignam ef, 
Inter ſaxa wvirum ſpumoſa immerſerat und.t. 


But, whilſt the Sea-Gods prondly he dely'd 
Sounding a Writhen Shell by th' Ocean's Side, 
As his due Fate for his Ambitions Sound, 
Him, if Report deceive not, Triton drown'd. 


There were ſix ſeveral ſorts of Trumpets (a), which hare occas 
ſon'd the Diſagreement in ancient Writers concerning the firſt 
Author of the Invention ; it being common for them to aſcribe 

to the Inventor of any one ſort the Honour of the firlt Cons 
_trivance. 

r. The firſt Trumpet was contriv'd by Minerva, the common 
Mother and Patroneſs of almoſt all Arts and uſefull Inventions ; 
Whence ſhe was honour'd with! the Title of 82am, mention'd 

Lycophron (6), 

A9T) Þ axpay tpdly cvguue Westv 
Ezanrys, 


nder this Name ſhe was worſkip'd in a Temple dedicated to hor 
it Argos (c):; But Pauſanias is rather of opinion, that this Trum- 
1 was the Invention of one of Fercules's Sons call'd Tyrrhenus, 
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whoſe Son Fegclaus (having communicated it to a Party of Do- 
rians, the Subjects of Temenus) in Memory of the Invention, and 
out of Gratitude to the Goddeſs for Aſſiſtance therein, gaye her 
this Sirname (a). | 

2. The ſecond was the Egyptian Trumpet, call'd yv#4, Ofirir's 
Contrivance : It was round, and us'd at Sacrifices to call the 
Congregation together (6). 

3- The third was invented in Gallia Celtica, where it was term'd 
xapyvE : It gave a very ſhrill Sound, but was not very large : Tt 
was caſt in a Mould, and had it's Mouth adorn'd with the Fi- 
gure of ſome Animal. Thcy had a P1, e of Lead, thro' which 
they blew into the Trumpet, when they ſounded. 

4. The fourth was firſt us'd g1 Paphlagonia, and call'd þ5yG7, 
from $s:, or the Figure of an Ox upon it's upper Orifice ; It had 
a deep baſe Sound. 

5. The fifth was invented in Media, had alſo a deep Note, 
and was ſounded by the Help of a Pipe compos'd of Reeds. ' 

6. The ſixth was call'd azxmygs Tugelwiny, becauſe invented by 
T'yrrhenians, from whom it was communicated to the Grecians by 
one Archondas, who came to aſfliſt the Feraclide, or Poſterity of 
Hercules (c). Others attribute the firſt Contrivance of it to Tyr- 
#henus, Fercules's Son (d). It's Ortfice was cleft, and ſent forth an ex- 
ceeding loud and ſhrill Sound, not unlike the Phrygian Fluce ; 
Whence it became of all the reſt the moſt proper for Engagements : 

> Ulyſſes in Sophocles compares to it the Goddeſs AMinerva's Voice (e), 
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XA Koso'ls Kedwyns ws Tupou'inys: 

How clear, Minerva, and diſtin@ thy Voice, 
Thou, whom I reverence above the reſt 

Of Deities, who crowd th' Atherial Court, 
Thy Voice I know, and perfettly retain, 
Altho' thou art unſeen, as if I'd heard 

The Tyrrbene Trumpet, whoſe continuing Sound 


Leaves an Impreſſion of 1t's echoing Notes. cc , 
Mr. Mbek, 


Where the Scholiaſt obſerves, that Minerva's Voice 15 refembled to 


_—_— 
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(4) Tauſanias Cortnthiacir, Vide Commentarium noſtrum in 1 yco; hron. 
V. 915. (b) Euſtathius loc, cit Idem deinceps videndus. (c) Sopboc(ss Scho- 
liaftes Ajace v. 17. Suidas, Diodorus Siculus lib. V, (4) Hyginus Fab. 274 A 
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Of the Milttary Affairs of Greece. 9! 
the Tyrrhenian Trumpet, becauſe it was eaſily known by reaſon of 
it's Loudneſs, as that Trumpet excell'd all others, and was at the 
farſt hearing eaſy to be diſtinguilh'd from them. 

Theſe were the moſt cominon and remarkable ſorts of Trumpets ; 
others may perhaps now and then occurr in Authors, fuch as the 
Libyan mention'd bs Suidas, and one of Sophocles's ScholiaFts (a), but 
ſeem to be of-lels Note, and not ſo frequently us'd. 

Several other Inſtruments were us'd in ſounding Alarms ; the 
ovety=, or Pipe, in Arcadia; the myxms, ſometimes term'd wazals, 
in Sicily (b). The Cretans were call'd to Battle by the Sound of 
e3/A6t, or Flutes (c); as others, of Cithare, Lutes, or Viols (d); but, 
as moſt of the ancient Writers affirm, of Zyre, or Harps (e ), 
which, Plutarch tells us, were not Jaid afide for many Ages (f): 
The Perſon that ſounded the Alarm the Cretans call'd Ice:oc , and 
othcrs term'd him 16-x79p (g) from a ſort of Trumpet call'd &vE, 

The LZacedemonians are particularly remarkable for beginning their 
Engagements with a Concent of Flates (b); The reaſon of which 
Practice being demanded . of Avgeſilaus, he reply'd, © That it 
was to diſtinguiſh Cowards”; ſuch being unable by reaton of 
their Conſternation to keep Time with their Feet to the Mulick, 
as was their Cuſtom. This Anſwer 1s indeed facetious, and not 
wholly without Truth, yet ſeems not fully to comprehend the De- 
fign of this Cuſtom. Yalerius Maximmus 1s yet farther from the 
Truth, and ſtands in dire&t Oppolitton to 1t, when he ſnppoles 
It intended to raiſe the Courage of the Souldiers, that they mighe 
begin the Onſet with greater Violence and Fury 3, for Thucydides, 
with whom the re(t of ancient Hiſfprians agree, aflures us, that the 
Delign of it was rather to render them cool and ſedate, Trumpets 
and other Inſtruments being more proper to inſpire with Heat and 

Rage ; but theſe Paſſions they thought rather apt to beget Diſorder 
and Confuſion, than to produce any nobl- = memorable Actions, 
Valour being not the Effet of any ſuiiden and vaniſhing Tran(- 

port, but proceeding from a ſettled and habitual Eirmnefs and Con- 

ſtincy of Mind: Wherefore they endeavour'd not with Noiſe and 

Hait, but with compos'd” Minds, and ſettled Countenances, to ad- 

vance in a majeſtick and deliberate Pace towards their Enemies. 

The manner of it is deſcrib'd by Platarch (3), who tells us, © That 

«the Army being drawn up in Battle-aray, and the Enemy near, 

« the King facrific'd a She-goat,and at the fame Time commanded the 
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Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 
© Souldiers to adorn their Heads with Garlands, and the Fluters 
© to play Kesvperoy (eros, the Thane of CaFfor's Hymn ; and him- 
«ſe}f, advancing forwards, begun the fpubaryeios muzy, or Alann: 
« So that it was at once a delightfull and terrible Sight to ſee 
« them march on keeping Pace to the Tune of their Flutes, with- 
© qut ever troubling their Order, or confounding their Ranks, 
© heir Muſick ledding them into Danger cheerfull and unconcern'd : 
«Tor (proceeds my Author) Men thus diſpos'd were not likely to be 
© pofſels'd with Fear, or tranſported with Fury ; but they proceeded 
© with a deliberate Valour full of Hope and good Afſurance, as 
©if ſome Nivinity had ſenſibly aſſiſted them ". Maximus the Ty- 
rin attributes to this Method thoſe great Succeſſes, and nume- 
rous Victories, that have render'd the Spartan Name famous in all 
ſucceeding Ages; but it ſeems peculiarly calculated and adapted 
to the Diſciphne and Temper of that State ; and ſcarce to be 1mi- 
tated, *till the old Zacedemonian Reſolution,* and unparallel'd Firm- 
neſs of 'Mind can be recall'd. 

The reſt of the Grecjans advanc'd with eager Haſt and Fury, and 
in the Beginning of their Onſet gave a general Shout to encou- 
rage and animate themſelves, and ſtrike Terrour into their Ene- 
mics: This was call'd dacaaſuss, from the Souldicrs repeating 
aA%A, Suidas makes them to haye cry'd alſo tazxww: The firſt Au- 
thor of it was Pan, Bacchus's Lieutenant-General in his Indian Ex- 
pedition 3; where, being encompalſs'd in a Valley with an Army 
of Encmies far ſuperiour to them in Number, he advis'd the God 
to order hiy Men in the Night to give a general Shout , which 
ſo ſurpriz'd the oppoſit Army, that they 1mmediately fled from 
their Camp : Whence 1t came to paſs, that all ſudden Fears, im- 
pon npon Men's Spirits without any juſt Reaſon, were call'd, 

y the Greeks and Romans, Panick Terrours (a). 

This Cuſtom ſeems to have been us'd by almoſt all Nations, 
Barbarous as well as Civil; and-is mention'd by all Writers, that 
treat of Martial Afﬀairs : Homer hath oblig'd us with ſeveral ele- 
gant Deſcriptions of it, too numerous to be inſerted in this Place : 
T ſhall, however give you one out of the fourth Zliad (b), 
where he reſembles the Military Noife to Torrents rowling with 
1mpetuous Force from Mountains into the ſubjacent Vallies ; 
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As with impetuous Torrent Rivers flow 


Down a ſteep Hill, when ſwoll'n by Winter's Snow, 
Into the Vales with mighty Floods they pour, 
Fraught with Deſtruftion and an hideous Roar: 
Thus fled, thus poſted all the Trojan Rout 
In cager Flight with diſmal Noiſe and Shout. 
Mr. Abell. 


Some may inferr from the Beginning of Fomer's third 1liad, that 
this Notle was only a Barbarous Cuſtom, praQtis'd indeed by the 
Trojans , but laugh'd at by the more civiliz'd Grecjans (a) : 


has admirably repreſented t 
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As, when the nipping winter Seaſon's paſt, 

To a Pygmean Combat Cranes make haſt, 

In cheartull Flights they blacken from afar 

The Clouds, and gladly meditate a War, 

With Noiſe and Clangor eagerly they fly, 

Such were the clam'rous Shouts of th' Trojan Enciny. 
Silent and Wiſe the 4rgian Legions move . 

Fix'd and united by a mutual Love, 

Auxiliary Aid reſoly'd to ſhow, | 


If an impending Loſs came threatning from the Foe. 


Mr. Abell. 


But this 1s ohly to be underſtood of their March , as appears 
likewiſe from another Paſſage in the fourth 7liad, where the Poet 

T Order and regular March of the Gre- 
6ians,with the Confuſion and diſorderly Motion of the Barbarians (b): 
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With ſtern and awfull Viſage Chiefs bear Sway, 
While all their Forces lilently obey 

In thick Battalions they march along, 

(But who would think that ſach a num'rous Throng 
Shou'd fill the Plains, and ſcarce cer uſe a Tongue) 
Such pow'rfull Chicfs the Grecian Hero's were, 
Thus di their Condu@ gracefully appear ; 

As thus they march, their burniſh'd Arms afar 
Diſplay the Luſtre of a future War. 

Not 1n ſuch State advanc'd the Trojan Rout, 

With thund'ring Peals of Noiſe, md pompous Shout 
A Tumult they ali raiſe, and th' Air did rend; 

Thus, when a Swain large Flocks of Ewes hath penn'd 
To milk their burthen'd Duges, they dolefull bleat 
Hearing their Lambkins bleating for the Tear. 

| | Mr. Abell. 


Where 'tis manifeſt he only ſpeaks of their March, becauſe a few 
Verſes after, where he comes to deſcribe the Engagement of the 
ewo Armies, he does it in the Words before cited; and in all other 
Places he mentions the great Noiſe and Clamour of both Par- 
ties in their Encounters, Thus in the lixteenth Ziad he ſpeaks of 


Atbilles's Myrmidons (a), 
Ey AN Entovy Tpodtomy dn\ners* apps fs vn 
SuepSunioy novdCnrer dowry Va Arduoy. 


The Greciens preſs o' tht Trojans with a Noiſe, 
The Ships refle& the Echo of their Voice. 


And a'little before (b); 
Ex Vncov E40170s Bah NN 2356:505 dpcop6t, 


They throng out of their Ships with joyfull Shout. 


——_— Ce. 


4) V. 276. (6b) V. 267, 
(a) V.2 7 Nay 
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that quaoms, 4TH, and (0) are us'd by the Poet as equivalent Terms 
for 9% : And, when he commends his Hero's for being Gol e3e- 


Zvi, he often means no more than pzxlu a3z31, excellent Ware 
riours. *Twas allo one Part of a good Souldier's and Commander's 
CharaRter to have a ſtrong Voice,not only becauſe it was the Cuſtom 
to {ignify their Orders by Word of Mouth before Trumpets were 
invented, but for the Terrour wherewith it ſurpriz'd and aſtoniſh'd 
their Enemies (a): Inſtances of this Nature are very frequent in 
Homer, where Hefor, Achilles, and ſeveral others ſtrike a Conſter- 
nation into the adverſe Party with a Shout: And later Authors 
give this good Quality it's peculiar Commendation ; Plwarch in 
particular, in his CharaQter of Marcius Coriolanus the Roman Gene- 
ra], obſerves that he was not only dreadfull to meet 1n the Fieid 
by reaſon of his Hand and Stroke, but (what he tells us Cato re- 
__ in an accompliſh'd Warriour ) inſupportable to an Enemy fov 
the very Tone and Accent of his Voice, and whe ſole Terrour of his Ape. 

In the Heroical Wars the Generals fought at the Head of their 
Armies, as appears in all Zomer's 'Battles : Whence they are fre- 


quently term'd aeguaze!, and meeyuer, becauſe they did aeguay- 
Lew mil 5pamed, fight before their Armies: Thus when he lead up 
the Trojans (6), 


Tpwany Pa DEAN AnzZavdpos Ztoeiehis, 
At th' Head o'th' Trojans Godlike Paris fought. 


And when Achilles ſends out his Souldiers to defend the Grecian 
Ships, having allotted to the reſt of his Officers their ſeyeral Poſts, 
he places Patroclns and Automedon, as chief Commanders , before 


the Front (c), 
Tidymwy 5 aeamenys oY ayipe Rughcotay, 
Fidreorabs Te x) Alroptdby, yd Tuuoy EXOVTES» 
ITegoev Mupwudoyeoy TOXplUCE uy, _ 
Before the reſt two well-arm'd Chiefs appear'd, - 
Patroclus, and Automedon, prepar'd 


With equal Courage to begin the Fight 
At th' Head o' th' Myrmidons. 


To heap up more Inſtances in a Thing fo well known would bs 
to no purpoſe. In wiſer Ages this PraQtice was Jaid aſide, and 
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(4) Euſtarbius Thad. C.. p. 187. 1. y [p. 30g. 1.» p.799. &c. Ed. Baſil. 
(b) 1tad. y*; v.16. (c) Niad. 7.218, | 
| Generals, 
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Nay fo neceſſary, and almoſt eſſential was this Shout to a Battle, 
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Generals, conſidering how much the Event of the Battle depended 
upon the Preſervation of their Perſons, uſually choſe ſafer Poſts, 
and were more cautious how they adyentur'd themſelves into 
Danger. | q : 

The Retreat,and other Commands ſeem uſually to have been ſoun- 


ded upon the ſame Inſtrument, wherewith the Alarm weas given : Yet | 
in thoſe Places, where the Alarm was ſounded by ſoft and gentle 


Mulick, the Retreat and other Orders we find ſometimes (ignify'd 
upon louder Inſtruments : Which may be obſery'd of the Zacede- 
monians, who ſeem to have us'd Trumpets in {ignifying the General's 
Orders, as appears from Polybius (a), who reports that Cleomenes 
commanded a Party of his Army to change their Poſts by Sound 
of Trumpet. 

The Lacedemonians, when their Enemies fled out of the Field, 
were not allow'd to proſecute their Vidtory, or make long and ea- 


ger Purſuits after them (b): While they made Oppolitton, and | 
were able to fight for Maſtery, they contended with invinci- | 
ble Courage and Reſolution to bear] them down ; but, when they 

ceas'd to make Reſiſtance, and yielded the Day, they gave them 
Liberty to provide for their Safety by Flight, purſuing them on- 
Ily a very ſhort Space, and that by ſlow and eaſy Paces: The rea- |: 
ſon of which Cuſtom Pauſanias (c) accounts for from their ſtrict | 


and inyiolate Obſeryance of Order and Diſcipline, which made 


them rather chooſe to ler their Enemies eſcape, than by breaking | 
their Ranks to overtake them: Plutarth's Relation : ſeems alſo ' 
rational, and well ſuited to the old Spartan Temper ; © That the | 


i Fpartans, having routed an Enemy, purſu'd him till they had com- 


« pleted their Victory , and then ſounded a Retreat; thinking it | 


© baſe, and unworthy of trae Grecians, to cut Men in Pieces, that 
& had ceas'd from re —_— and left them the Field ; Which 
t 


© manner of Dealing with thoſe they had conquer'd, did not on- 


«ly ſhew their Magnanimity and Greatneſs of Soul, but had a _ 
ud 7 


© ]1tick End in it too ; For their Enemies, knowing that they k 
© only thoſe who made Reliſtance, and gave Quarter to the reſt, 
« -enerally thought it their beſt Way to conſult their Safety by 
& an early Flight (d)". | 

One Thing farther remains before the Concluſion of this Chapter, 
viz That it was frequent amongſt the ancient Grecians to put their 
Cauſe upon the Iſſue of a ſingle Combat,and to decide their Quarrels 
by two, or more Champions on each Side: And their Kings and 
great Commanders. ere ſo eager in-their Purſuit after Glory, ſo 


tender of the Lives of their Subje&s, that they frequently ſene | 


Challenges to their Rival Princes, to end their Quarrel-by -a {angle 
Encounter, that by the Death of one of them they might prevent the 


(4) Lib. II. prope finem. (6) Thucydide: lib. V. Polyanus lib I, (c) Meſ- 
ſenicir. (4) Plutarchucs Lycurgo, Apopbthegmac. Lacaniess, wich dopyynine. 
| x Eftuſzon 


| 


| 


{c) Thxcydide: initio lib, 1. 
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Effulion of more Blood : Remarkable Inſtances hereof we have in 
Xanbus King of Baona , who, challenging the King of Arca 
was ſlain by him, and fo ended a dangerous Wat berween thoſe 
States (a); and in Pizacus the famous Mitylenian, who ſlew'P 

the Athenian General in ſingle Cumbat: Ancient Hiſtories 'are 
full of ſuch Examples, as likewife of Wars happily concluded by 
a ſmall Number commiſſion'd by mutual Agreement to decide 
the Controverly : The Lacedemomans furniſh us with one memos 
rable Inſtance in their Wars with .MNgos about the Title to Thy- 
rea, Which was determin'd by rhree-hundred on each Side : Nor 
was the Concluſion of the War between the Tegeans and Pheneans, 
two petty States in Arcadia, leſs remarkable, being effefted by a 
Combat of three Brothers on each Side (b), all the Circumſtances 
of whofe Story run exaGtly parallc] to that of the A#foratii and 
Curiatii ſo famous in Roman Hiſtories: The Eaſtern. Countties 
were acquainted with the ſame Cuſtom, as may appear from (o- 
tath's challenging the- 7ſraeliti/h Hoſt to give him a Man to fight 
with him, and the Flight of the Philiſtines upon David's Vittory 
over their Champion, 


rates — — 


CHAPTER X. 


—  —— 


Of ther Sieges, with the moſt remarkable of their 
Inventions, and Engines us d there, 


HERE are no Footſteps of any Siege amongſt the primi- 
tive Greciansz their Cities were not fortify'd with Walls, 
but lay open to all Invaders, and, their Inhabitants'once 

vanquiſh'd in open Field, became an eaſy Prey tg the Conquie- 
rors- Wherefore *tis not to be wonder'd, that the People of thoſe 
Times enjoy'd no fix'd and fertled Habitations, but frequently re- 
moy'd from one Part of, the Country to atather, being forc'd to 
quit their Seats, wheneyer they were coveted by a Power tuperiour 
to their own (c) | 

This moving and unſettled Conditioh, wherein they continu'd 
for ſome Apes, caus'd them to attempt ſeveral Methods to tecure 
themſelves: Some built their Cities upon the Tops of unacceſfible 
Rocks, and Mountains, whence they gould cafily repel! a greater 
Force of Enemies : Others, whoie Situation was not ſo d:fenfi- 
ble, were driven to ſeek other Ways for their Safety, 'till ai length 
ſome Heads of no vulgar Underſtanding brought forth an amia- 


— — - — 


(4) Vide Archzolog. noftr. Vol. I p. 332. (6) Plutarchus Paralletis,, 
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. Zing Contrivance to encloſe their Houſes and Pofſeſiions within 


Walls; this at firſt was look'd on as a Work fo wonderfall , fo 
far. above Hunan Capacity, ,that the Gods were frequently call'd 
from-their,bletied Manlions to undertake it: The Walls of Troy 
(to mention no more ) , were of Divine Workmanſhip, and rais'd 
by no meaner Perſons than |NNepnime and Apollo: Burt if Mortals 
had, the Happineſs to proje&t, and finith ſo great a Delign; they 
{cldom fail/d of being tranſlated to Heaven,, and having their 
Names enroll'd among thole exalted Brings, to whom they were 
thought ro make neat, Approaches, whilſt on Earth. -* 
And, lince 1t was thexr Cuſtom to unmonalize the firſt Authors 
of every little Contriyance ,, 'tis, no Wonder if they conferr'd the 
ſane Honours 'on thole great Benefaftours, to whom they were ob- 
lig'd for the Security, angl quter Poſſeſſion of whatever the reſt of 
their, Detzies . had grarify'd, them with. Once, indeed, enclos'd 
within Walls, they look'd. upon theinſelyes ſafe from all Adaults ; 
and, had.not a weak Oppokition within: been ſufficient to repel] 
much greater Forces.of, Invaders , ſuch a Town as Troy could ne- 
yer haye held out ten Years againſt an hundred-thouſand Beliegers. 

Nor were the Grecians of later Ages, however renown'd for Know- 
ledge in Military Afairs, very willing to undertake, or expert in 
managing Sicges; But rather choſe to end their Quarrels, 1f poſſi- 
ble, by one deciſive Battle, than to undergo the Fatigue, and other 
Incommodities of ſo tedious, ſo dangerous, and expenlive a Method. 

Of all the Grecians the moſt averſe from undertaking Leaguers, 
the moſt' undKijfull in carrying them on to. Advantage, were the 
Lacedemonians ;  infomuch that after Mardonius's Defeat at Plates, 
when a Body of Perſians had taken Refuge in ſome Wooden For- 
tifications, they could and no Means to drive them thence, but 
muſt have been forc'd to retire, had not the Athenians, and ſome 
other Grecians adyanc'd to their Aſſiſtance (a). For we are told by 
Plmtarch, That their Law-giver oblig'd them by a ſpecial Injun- 
&10n not. calily to engage in Beſieging Towns; and to looſe their 

ives in ſuch Undertakings was accounted inglorious, and un- 
worthy a: Spartan, as we learn from the ſame Authour (6), who, 
ſpeaking of Lyſander's being ſlain before the Gates of a little Bao- 


tian Town call'd Malian, tells us, © That like ſome common 


f Souldier, or one of the forlorn Hope, he caſt away his Life in- 
& oloriouſly, giving Teſtimony to the ancient Spartans, that they 
did well to avoid Storming of Walls, where the: ſtouteſt Man 
© may chance to fall by the Hand not only of an abje&t Fellow, 
© but of a Boy, or Woman; as they ſay, Achilles was ſlain by 
« Paris at the Scean. Gates of Troy (c)"; Pyrobus alſo the great 
King of Epirns fell Ly the, Hand of a Woman at Argos (4). 


— 


. (6) Herodotus lib. IX, cap. LXIX, - (b) Pluzarch, Syfie, (c) Heer. Hiad.';', 
v. 360. *(d) Plutarchns Pyrrbs, (#) he. (c] 1ad.'s 
Whes 
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When they endeavour'd to poſſeſs themſelves of a Town,or Caſtle, 
1t \was uſual firſt to attempt 1t by Storm, ſurrounding it with'their 
whole Army, and attacking it in all Quarters at once, which the 
Greekg call'd 9uylwovery, the Ramans corona cingere. When this 
Method prov'd ineffe&ual, they frequently detiſted from their 
Enterprize : But 1f refoly'd to proſecute ir, they prepar'd for 
a Jonger Siege; 1n carrying on which they ſeem not to have pro- 
ceeded in any conſtant and ſettled Method, but to have vary'd it 
according to the Dire@ion of their Generals, as well as the Difie- 
rence of * Time, Place, and other Circumſtances. 

When they delign'd to lay cloſe Siege to a Place, the firſt Thing 
they went about was SmTH ATWO) or aFeaTtr 17 wer, the Works of 
Circumyallation , which we find ſometimes to have conliſted of 
a double Wall , or Rampire, rais'd up of Turfs call'd in Greek 
7Atv30t, and 7A1y14, in Latin ceſpites, The interiour Forttfication 
was defign'd to prevent ſudden and unexſpected Sallies from the 
Town, and to deprive it of all poflibility of, Succour from with- 
out; the exteriour to ſecure them from foreign Enemics, that 
might come to the Relief of the Reſieg'd :- Thus, when the Pelo- 
porneſians inveſted Platee, Thucydides reports , they rais'd a double 
Wall, one towards the City , the other towards Athens , to pre- 
vent all Danger on that Side; the middle Space, which was ftx- 
teen Feet}, was taken up.with Lodges for Guards and Sentinels, 
butle at due Diſtances From one another, yet ſo clofe, that at a 
diſtant View the whole Pile appear'd to be one broad Wall, with 
Tuprets on both Sides, aſter every tenth of which was a larger 
Tower extended from Wall to Wall. | 

Engines were call'd by the ancient Grecien# ud yyavd, and after- 
wards wyyerai: The firſt Invention of them the Grec/ans/ chattn 
to themſelves, b-ing not ealily induc'd to allow the Contrivance 
of any Art to other Nations ; be it was their Cuſtoin to travel'into 
Egypt , Iniia, and other Eaſtern Countries, to futniſh themſelves 
with Sciences, and Inventions, which afterwards they made 'put- 
blick 1n Europe, and vented as Produftions of therr own : Henee 
was deriv'd molt of the Grecian Philoſophy ; and as for Engines us'd 
in Steges, 1t appears they were invented in the E- tern Nations 
many Ages before Greece had the leaſt Knowlege « f, or Occaton 
for them : Moſes's Times ſeem not to have been unacquainted with 
them(a), ſeveral of the Fewifh Kings likewiſe app ar to have known 
the Tie "of them ; whereas the Grecians 'till Fomer'> Time are not 
found .to have had the leaſt Hint of any ſuch Thing : Statins 1n- 
deed carries them as high as the Trojan War, and, ſpeaking « the 
various Preſents jent to Achilles by the Grecians 1n order to carry 


— —_— — — c—_ 


= 


(a) Deutgronom, ca P- XX 20. 
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on the War, reports that Py{vs and Meſſene furniſh'd him with En» 


£10es to batter the Walls; 


Alſurorum tormenta Pylos Meſſenaque tradunt, 


Large bati'r111g., Engines are from Pylos ſent, 
And from AMe,jene. ns 


Bit the Poet ſeems to, have forgotten the rude and unskilfull Age 


of this Hero, and to' have form'd his Deſcriprion from the Pra- . 


ftices of his own Times; hince Authors of better Credit have no 
mention of any ſuch Thing : FJomer indeed tpeaks of x9%om , 
which ſome ancient Interpreters take for xa1 waxes, ſcaling Lad- 
ders (a), 7 


g 62. V 
——— 7 4 tm 
/ * / . 3 wv 
K porortwy tmeouver, drag wes SEeaT Eov7rto, 


Bearing well-pointed Spears theſe ſtraight aſcend 
The icaling Ladders, — 


But it may with no Jeſs Propriety be taken for the Pinnacles of 
Towers, as we find 1t ws 1n the following Verſe (6); 


/ <* Ir v \ wv "ORE. | 
Kepwis (j& my(gwv pov Ky tperny EmtAcerS, 


The Tower's lofry Pinnacles they raz'd, 
Demoliſh'd all their Bulwarks. 


Others again will have them to haye been as ancient as the The- 


:ben War, and to have been the Contrivance of Capanews, one of 


the ſeven Champions ; the Story of whole being knock'd down with 
[Thunderbolts was grounded on no better a Foundation, than that, 
attempting to ſcale the Walls of Thebes with Ladders, he was beaten 
down and ſlain with Stones: And f{ince the Contrivance 15 fo cafy 
and obvious, it may not be wholly improbable, that even thoſe 
Ages were acquainted with it, however the different ſorts of 
Ladders were invented afterwards, when ſome of them were 74- 
xTu (c), plicatiles, folded, others Alg\ 72 , ſolmiles, to be taken in 
Pieces (c ), for the Convenience of Carriage. The Matter they 
were compos d of, was likewiſe very difterent, being not only Wood, 
but Ropes, Leather, ehc. 

The reſt of their Engines ſeem however ro have been Hater: 
The Ram indeed 1s ſaid by Pliny to have been invented in the Tr0- 


jan War, and to have given occalion to the Fable of the Wooden 


— —_  —— 


(4) I5ad. py, v. 444: (6) Ibid. v: 258, (e) Appian. (4) Plutarchus . Arato. 
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Horſe built by EZpens, it _— the conſtant Practice of thoſe Times 
to wrap up the Original of every Invention in Fables : But this 
15 only Conjecture, and may with the fame Eale be deny'd, as 
aſſerted ; Atheneus indeed ſpeaks of this Engine as very ancient (a), 
but doth not fix it's Invention to any determinate Tune, only ob- 
ſerves that the Romans were oblig'd for 1t to the Grec:ans ; and 
ſince Yitrwvius gives the Honour of 1t's Contrivance to the Care 
thaginians 1n their Siege of Gades, and neither Homer , nor any 
Greek Writer for many Ages after has the Jeaſt mention thereof, 


' there ſeems little reaſon to credit Pliny's Report. 'Tis probable 


however, that thoſe Ages might have ſome tmall Helps in taking 
Towns, contriv'd, as by ſeveral others, fo particularly by- E-ews, 
who 1s famous in Poetical Story for being an Artificer, and (as 
Lycophron reports) was very ſerviccable on that Account to the Gre- 
can Army, 


IT.xrlv ZZ t2Mv, mTord NN i xXiv bess, 
Kou mAeigte THCYAUS wapeAnourd pToY (b). 


Dauntleſs in Boxing, but diſmay'd at th' Sonnd 
Of claſhing Arms, yet by his famons Art 
He was moſt uſcfull to the Green Fleet, 


But theſe Devices ſeem to have been excceding contemptible, and 
unartifictal ; and therefore were wholly laid aflide in wiſer Ages, 
and, 1t may be, never practis'd but at their firſt Invention. The 
only conſtant Inſtruments us'd by the ancient Grecjans in demo- 
Iiſhing Walls, were (for ought appears to the contrary) thoſe they 
call'd 794rava, in Latin terebre, 'which were long Irons with [harp 
Ends : Wherefore 'tis reaſonable to conclude rhat moſt of 
their famous Engines were invented about the Time of the Pe- 
loponnefian War, wherein 't1s plain from Thucydides they were us'd ; 
Diodorus (c) and Plutarch (d) will have Pericles to have contriv'd feve- 
ral of them by the Aﬀſiſtance of .Artemon an Artficer of Clazome- 
ne, as Rams, Tortoiſes, &c. yet Cornelius Nepos reports, that ſame 
of them were us'd in the Age before by afiltiiades, when he be- 
ſieg'd Parosz Plurarch alto himſelf, when he reports out of Fpho- 
rus, that battering Engines were firſt employ'd in the Szmian War 
by Pericles, and compos'd at that Time by Avtemon, being then 
a ſtrange and ſurprizing Sight, preſently after adds, that Feracli- 
des of Ponzus will have that Engineer to have flouri/h'd feycral 
Ages before the Samian War; fo that nothing of certatary can be 
expefted in this Matter. The Principal of the Grecian Inventions 
were theſe which follow : 


— 


| 
(-) Fine lib. VI. (6) Caſſandr. v. 945. (c) Lib, XII. (4) Pericle, 
IN 2: XiAdyn 
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X:A&vy, teſtudo, a Tortoiſe, a defenſive Invention, fo call'd from 
it's Strength, becauſe it cover'd and ſhelter'd the Souldiers under it, 
as a Tortolle 15 cover'd by it's Shell : Several forts we find of them,as, 

|, XA». » pdaTmtwTuy, reſtudo militaris, term'd ſometimes ovyaamowuss, 
when the Souldiers, drawn up cloſe to one another, and the bin- 
dermoſt Ranks bowing themielves, plac'd their Targets above their 
Heads; as if we ſuppoſe the firſt Rank to ſtand ere, the reſt 
to ſtoop lower and lower by Degrees, 'till the laſt Rank kneel'd 
upon the Ground ; the Men 1n the Front and on the Sides holding 
their Targets before their Bodies, the reſt covering the. Heads of 
thoſe that were plac'd before them; ſo that the whole Body re- 
{emblcd a Pent-bouſe, 'or Roof cover d with Tiles, down which 
the Enciny's miflive Weapons eaſily glided without Prejudice to 
the Souldiers underneath : This Invention was us'd in Field-battles, 
but more frequently in ſurprizing Cities before the Belieg'd were 
prepar'd for Defence ; and ferv'd to pratedt the Behiegers 1n their 
Approach to the Walls. 

2 XxAdvn owpis was four-ſquare; the chicf Deſign thereof 
was (as the Name imports) to guard the Souldiers un f/ling:Ditches, 
and caſting up Mounts, hes | 

J. XiAwvn opvg, was triangular with it's Front ſhelving down- 
wards for the ProteQion of Pioneers, who undermin'd Walls. 

4- To theſe may be added Teſtudo arietaria, wherewith thoſe that 
batter'd the Walls were protected; of which afterwards. 

T*eea, Wicker Hurdles, reſembling the: Roman winee, which the 
Souldiers held over their Heads. The Word came at length to 
, © Henify Trifles, from the Siege of Syracnſe , where the _Athenjans 
calling continually for Hurdles to ſhelter them, the Beſtegers in 
Derilton us'd to cry 17a Jr6o. EW Ee 

Another Engine compos'd of Boatds,. and, Tike the . Roman ple 
res, was us'd by Alexander's Souldiers, as we read in Curtius. . . , 
'  Xowe, agger, a, Mount, which was rais'd fo high as to equal, 
if not exceed the Top. of the belieg'd- Walls: The Sides were 
wall'd in with Bricks or Stones, . or ſecur'd; with ſtrong Rafters 
tohinder it from falling; the Fore-part only , being by Degrees 
to be advanc'd nearer the Walls, remain'd- bare. The Pile. it 
elf conſiſted 'of all ſorts of Materials, as Earth, Timber, Boughs, 
Stones, ec. as Thucydider: reports in the. Siege of Plates: Into 
the Middle were caſt alſo. Wickers, and Twigs of Trees to faſten, 
and, as. it. were, cement "the other Parts. | The -whole Fabrick is 
thus deſcrib'd by Lacan (a); — y 

- tunc omnia late Bs 
Procumbunt nemora, &+ ſpoliantur robore ſilu# 


be 


| (a) Lib, 110. 


l 


XIX, (c) Heron cap, XIII, (4) Droderns Sicnlns, 


| 


% 
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Ut, cum terra levis mediam virgultaque molem | 
Suſpendans, firutia laterum compage ligatam 

Arte: humum, preſſus ne cedat turribus ag ger, 


The Groves are fell'd, and ſtrongeſt Timber ſought, 
© From thickeſt Forreſts largeſt Oaks are brought, 

To make ſtrong Rafters to ſupport the Pile, 

Left th* Earth break in and fruſtrate all their Toy], 

Unable to ſuſtain the Tower's Weight. 


'P | Mr. Efiutchin, 4- 


f - __ | 
ITvzyo1, rrrres, movie. of: Wood, uſually plac'd upon 

the Mount : Tfey were driven port. Wheels hich wete' fix'd 
within the Bottom-planks _ x thelo-fivin therEnemies. Their 
Size was not qgþy Me Strn » but proportion'd to the Towers of 
the City they ico'd; the Front was uſually coyer'd with Tiles, 
and in Jater Times the Sides were likewiſe guarded with the fame 
Materials; their Tops were cover'd with raw Hides, and other 
Shrowds, to preſerve them from Fire-balls and miflive Weapons : 
They were form'd 1nto ſeveral Stories, which were able to carry 
not Souldiers only, but all forts of portable Engines; whence 
Silins (a); 

Turris multiplici ſurgens ad ſidera tefto 

Exibat, tabulata decem cui creſcere Grajus 

Fecerat, &* multas nemorum conſumſerat umbras. 


Thin were the Groves, and ſcarce cou'd boatt a Shade, c 


When th' Grajan with ten Rooms a Tower made, 
Whoſe various Turrets ſeem'd the Stars t' invade. 


' The firſt Contrivance 1s attributed to ſome Artificers of Sicily about 


the Time of Dionyſus the Tyrant; by ſome to Polyidus a Theſſa- 
lian , Philip of Macedon's Engineer (6 ); by others to Diades and 
Chereas (c), who were Polyidus's Scholars, and entertatn'd by Alexan- 
der in his Eaſtern Expedition: The Jaſt of theſe ſeem rather 
to have been Improvers of the former Invention, for we find men- 
tion of Wooden Towers in the elder Dionyſius's Reign (4d) : It 
may be the Device of making 7vpyss p2pn7es, _ portable Turrets 


* to be taken in Pieces and carry'd along with the Army , may be 


owing to them. : 
Kezos, aries, the Ram, was an Engine with an Iron Head call'd 


in Greek, x42), or tuGoan, - reſembling a Ram's Head , where- 


with they batter'd the Enemies Walls : Of theſe there were three 


inds: \ 


—— 


(4) Lib. XIV. (6) Athenaus Mechanicis apud Turneb, Vierwvins lib. X. cup. 
1. The 
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1. The firſt was plain and unartificial, betng nothing but 2 
long Beam with an Iron Head, which the Souldiers drove with 
main Force agatnſt the Wall. | 

2. The ſecond was hung with Ropes to another Beam, by the 
Help of which they thruſt it. forwards with much greater Force. 

3. The third difter'd only from the former, as Gina coyer'd 
with a Aw; or Shrowd to guard the Souldiets, whence 'tis 
call'd reſtudo arjetaria. | 

The Beam was ſometimes no leſs than an hundred and twenty 
Feet in length, and cover'd with Iron Plates, Ieſt thoſe who de- 
fended the Walls ſhould ſet it on Fire; the Head was arm'd 
with as many Horns, as they pleas'd 3 Foſephus reports that one 
of Veſpaſian's Rams, the Length whereof was only fifty Cubits, 
which came not up to to the Size of ſeveral of the Grecian Rams, 
had an Head as thick as ten Men, and twenty-five Horns, each 
of which was as thick as one Man, and plac'd a Cubit's, Diſtance 
from the reſt; the Weight hung (as was cuſtomary) upon, ghe 
Hinder-part, weighed no lefs than one thouſand and five hundted 
Talents; when 1t was remoy'd from one Place to another, if it 
was not taken 1n Pieces, an hundred and fifty Yoke of Oxen, or 
three hundred Pair of Horſes and Mules Iabour'd in drawing it; 
And no leſs than fifteen-hundred Men employ'd their utmoſt 
Strereth in forcing it againſt the Walls ; at other Times we find 
thele Rams driven upon Wheels. 

Eate7:As was firſt invented by Demetrins, Son to Antigonus 
who, having taken Rhodos, with ſeveral other Towns by the Help 
of this Engine, was honour'd with the Sirname- of T9Aingiymas. 


, We have everal Deſcriptions of it left us by Yieruvins (a), Plu- 


zarch (b), and Diodorus (c), whogtho' differing in other Points, are thus 
far agrce'd, That it was a Machine of. prodigious BulkSnot” un- 
like the Ram cover'd with a Shrowd, but vaſtly biggerfand of 
far greater Force z that it was driven both with Ropes and Wheels, 
and contain'd ſeyeral other ſinaller Engines, out of which Stones, 
and other mifiiye Weapons were calt. | 
KarumaTy are us'd in diftcrent Sences, ſometimes for Arrows, 
ſometimes for Engines, out of which, Arrows were caſt; in the 
later of which Significations they are tetm'd oZfeacs, and B:av- 
cx.925, They are likewiſe, tho' not yery properly, taken for En- 
'gines to caſt Stones; and we find them ſoinetimes us'd to throw 
great Pleces of Timber: The Invention of them is alcrib'd to 
the Syrians by Pliny ; but Diodorus (d), and Pluarch report, they 
were firſt contriv'd in Sicily, about the Tune that the elder ' Dis- 


 nyſrus engag'd in the War with Carthage. 
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Engines to caſt Stones were of ſeveral ſorts; ſome only for 
ſmaller Stones, ſuch as aptyJ5vau, Slings; othersſfor thoſe alſo of a 
a larger Size, call'd ſometunes only by the general Names of 
pyyaydy and way aig weave » of agirieit oped » the former 
of which ſeem to ſignify all ſorts of Engines, the later all thoſe 
deſign'd to caſt miſſive Weapons ; ſometimes by more peculiar Ti- 
tles, as A:Yv60Av1y m477%0A0), mereoonyg, opeerety Which Names are 
yet ſo general, as to comprehend all Engines that caſt Stones : Nor 
15 there any proper Term, that I know of, for that famous En- 
gine, out of which Stones of a Size not leſs than Mill-ſtones were 
thrown with ſo great Violence, as to daſh whole Houſes in Pieces 
at a Blow : "Twas call'd indeed by the Romans Balliſta, but this 
Name, tho' of Grecian Original , appears not to haye been usd 
in Greece ; this Engine however was known there, and was the 
fame with that us'd by the Romans , the Force of which is thus 
expreſs'd by Zucan (a); 


At ſaxum quoties ingenti werberis iftu 

Excutitur, qualijs rupes, quam Vertice montss 

 Abſcidit impulſu wventorum adjuta wetuſtas ; 

Frangit cunifta ruens, nec tantum corpora preſſs 6-0 
Exanimat, totos cum ſangning diſſipat artus. 


Such 15 the Force, when maſly Stones are thrown, 
As when from ſome Mount's Top a Rock falls down, 
Which now worn out with Age can't longer bear 
The Shock of Winds, and Fury of the Year; 
They break thro” all that in their Paſſage lye, 
And do thro' Walls and Houſes force their Way, 
No only kill the Man, bur ſpread all o'er 
The Ground his ſcatter'd Limbs and reeking Gore. 
Mr. Hutchia, 


Theſe were the moſt remarkable Engines the Grecjans us'd in taking 
Towns. It will be expected in the next Place, that ſome Account 
be given of the: Methods, by which the Belieg'd defend; them- 


ſelves. 

Upon the Enemy's Approach they 'gave notice to their Con+ 
federates (if they had any) to haſten their Aſſiſtance: In the 
Day this was done by raiſing a great Smoak; in the Night by 
Fires, or lighted Torches call'd gev«rzi, and gpurrwetar, whence to 
ſignify the coming of Enemies was call'd gpux]wpey (b) :- Theſes 
were term'd govsrel mmaAtwur to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe they 
call'd qpuxra gia, which were lighted upon the Approach of 


(4) Lib. III, (6) Theognidu Soholsafter, Homeri S: bpigfte Iliad of. 
O Friends: 
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Friends : They difter'd in this, that the Jater were held firm and 
unmoy'd, the former toſs'd and way'd to and fro in the Air. 

They ſeem not to have had any conſtant Method of defending 
themſelves; but thus much may be obſery'd in general, that the 
Walls were guarded with Souldiers, who, with Stones, and all 
forts of miſſive Weapons aſſaulted the Tnyaders ; and the xya727mAmu 
with other Engines of that Nature were planted within the Town, 
and play'd upon them. Several other Methods were . pradtis'd 
2gainſt thein, as, when the Tyrians heating braſs Bucklers red hot, 
and filling them with Sand .and Lime, pour'd it upon Alexan- 
der's Souldiers,which getting between their Armour and Fleſh,burn'd 
vehemently, and caus'd them to fling off their Armour, fo that 
the Beſiegers wounded them at pleaſure, without receiving any 
Hurt. Several Ways they had to elude the Force of their Engines, 
and defeat their Strategems : Their Mines they render'd incfte(ual 


by Countermines ; their Mounts they Iet fall to the Ground by Un- + 


dermining their Foundations : Their Towers and all their Engines 
they burn'd with Fire-balls ; themſelves they defended with Skins, 
Wooll-packs, and other Things proper to ward off Stones , 
and other miſſive Weapons: The Heads of Battering Rams 


| they broke off with Stones of a prodigious Size from the Walls ; 


or (as we read of the 7yrians) render'd them uſeleſs by cutting 
the Ropes, whereby they were govern'd, with long Scythes : And 
if there remain'd no Hope of defending their Walls, they ſome- 
times rais'd new ones with Forts within. Many other Contri- 
vances were us'd, as the Poſture of Aﬀairs requir'd, and as the Be- 
fheg'd were ingenious in finding out Methods for their own Pre- 
ſervation. — ED 

Their manner of treating Cities they had taken, was not always 
the ſame, depending upon the Temper of the General, who ſome- 
tunes put all, at leaſt all that were in Arms, to the Sword, 
demoliſh'd the Walls and Buildings, and made the reſt Slaves ; 
ſometimes graciouſly receiv'd them into Favour, requiring only 
fome Tributary Acknowlegement. The Athenians had a Cuſtom 
of ſending Colonies to inhabit the Places they had depopulated, 
which they divided by Lots among ſome of the Commonalty, when 
met together in a publick Aſſembly (a). 

When they demoliſh'd a City, it was frequent to pronounce 
direfall Curſes npon whoever ſhonld endeayour to rebuild it ; 
which ſome imagine was the reaſon that 7'roy conld never be rais'd 
out 'of it's Aſhes, tho* there wanted not who attempted it, being 
devoted to eternal and irreparable Ruin by Agamemnon (9): 
This ſeems to have been a very ancient Cuſtom, and deriv'd 
from the Eaſtern Nations ; for (to omit other Inſtances) we find 


(a) Arvflophanis Scholiaſtes Nul3bus p. 134. (6) Euftuthis Thad, JN. p. 250. 


Toſbus 


(a) 
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7o/hua at the Deſtrution of Jericho to haye fix'd an Imprecation 
upon the Perſon that ſhould rebuild it (a), which was accompliſh'd 
in Hel the Bethelize many Ages aſter in the Reign of Ahab (6). 
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d HE ancient Grccjans ſeem to have treated the Bodies of their 
it dead Enemies in a yery undecent and inhuman manner , 
y baſely revenging the Injuries they had receiv'd from them 
5, whilſt living, by disfiguring, and ſtabbing their Carcaſes, and ex- 
al poling them to Scorn and Ignominy : Which cruel and barba- 
- + rous Practice was not throngtly reform'd in the Trojan War , as 
S appears from divers Inſtances in the 7/iads, where dead Enemies 
5, are diſmember'd by inſulting Conquerours ; none of which is more 
; |} remarkable than that of Zefor, who lay — many Days , 
S was dragg'd round Troy's Walls,and Patroclus's Sepulcher,and ſuffter'd 
. all ſorts of Indignities : This indeed might be 1impated to Achilles's 
p extrayagant Rage for the loſs of Patroctus, or (as the Scholiaſt (c) 
4 affirms) to a peculiar Cuſtom of Theſſaly his native Country, where 
- it was their conſtant Prattice to drag at their Chariots the Mur- 
. derers of their near Friends, did it not appear that the reſt of the 
h Grezans us'd him in a manner no leſs brutiſh and barbarous, 
- by cowardly inſulting over him, and ſtabbing his dead Body (a) : 
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Thus having ſaid, with unrelenting Force 

He rends his vengefull Spear from Hefor's Corle ; 
Too fſinafl the Recompence one Death cou'd give, 
But, Hefor Dead, his Manes ſtill muſt grieve : 

He then the bloody, lifeleſs Corps deſpoyl'd ; 


(a) Foſua cap. VI, 26, (6) I. Reg. cap. XVI. 34. (&) Thad. xv. 398. 
(4) Lbid. v.367. 
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Tdemys has no better Treatment in S$atius (a); 
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And Souldiers, with avenging Fury fill'd, 

With eager Haſte about - his Body preſs, 

Admire his Stature, and his Comelineſs ; 

Each vents his Rage upon th' already ſlain, 

As tho' they meant to kill him o'er again : , 

Then thus one pointing to his Neighbour faid, 

With vaunting Words 1nſulting o'er the Dead, 

© Is this the ZeFor, whoſe tremendous Name 

© Brought Fear and Terrour whereſoe'er it came ? 

« Gods ! how he's chang'd ſince when he threw his Fire 

«& Amidſt our Ships, and made whole Greece retire. 
Mr. Hutchin, 


Ducitiur hoſtil; (proh dura potentia Far; | ) 

Tydeus le ſolo, modo cu Thebana ſequenti 

Agmina, ſrve gradum, ſeu frena effunderet, ingens 

L.imes utrinque datus : Nuſquam arma, manuſque quieſcun, 
Nulla viri feritas; juvat ora rigentia leta, 

E: formidatos impune laceſiere wultus ; 

Hic amor, hoc una timid, forteſque ſequuntur 

Tobilitare manus, infeftaque ſanguine tela 

Conjugibus ſervant, parviſque oſtendere natis. \ 


At God-like Tydeus (wretched Turn of Fate ! ) 
Avenging Tyrians leyel all their Hate ; 
At God-like Tydeus, whoſe commanding Sway 
Thro' Theban Troops did propagate Dilmay 3 
Whether he mounted on his Horſe appear'd, 
Or for deſtruftive War on Foot prepar'd, 
Th' oppoſing Squadrons dar'd not long to ſtay, 
But, where he lead, ſubmiſſively gave way ; 
Yet he brave Chicf is dragg'd along the Field, 
And bears what Foes with Pow'r and Fury fll'd 
Cou'd cer infli ; his dreadfull Arms they ſeize, 
All ſtab his Corps, and tear his manly Face; 
The moſt oppoſing Minds in this confpire, 
The tim'rous and the brave alike defire 
To ſtab the Body of their Foe when lain, 
And with his Blood their glutted Blades to ſtain, 
Theſe they as Marks of higheſt Honour prize, 
And keep to ſhew their Wives, and blooming Boys. 

Mr. Futchin. 


Whence it appears to have been their conſtant PraRice, and Ilook'd 
' en as yery conliſtent with Virtue, and Honour ; as Servizs hath 
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likewiſe obſerv'd, when Yirgil's Mezentius was us'd in the ſame 
manner; the Poet indeed do's not expreſly affirm any ſuch Thing, 
which notwithſtanding plainly appears ; for whereas he only re- 
ceiv'd two Wounds from AEneas (a), we find his Breaſt-plate af- 
terwards pierc'd thro' 1n twelye, 3.e. a great many Places, a detcr- 
minate Number being put for one indefinite (6) ; 


—bz ſex thoraca petitum 
Perfoſſumque locis. 
Thro' twice {ix Places was his Breaſt-plate pierc'd. 


The barbarous Nations rarely fail'd of committing this Crime; 
Leonidas King of Sparta, having valiantly loſt his Life in fighting 
againſt Xerxes, had his Head fixdd upon a Pole, and his Body 
g1bbeted (c) : But the Grecians were long before convinc'd of the 
Villany, and Baſeneſs of ſuch Aftions ; and therefore, when Pauſa- 
mas the Spartan was urg'd to retaliate Leonidas's Injury upon Mar 
donius, Xerxes's General overcome at Plateze, he refus'd to be con- 
cern'd in, or permit a Revenge fo barbarous, and unworthy a Gre- 
cian: Even in the Times of the Trojan War the Grecians were much 
reform'd from the Inhumanity as well of their own Anceſtours, 
as other Nations ; it had. formerly been cuſtomary for the Con- 


_ to hinder their Enemies from interring their Dead, *till 
"1 


ey had paid large Sums for their Ranſom ; and ſome Foot-ſteps 
of this Practice are found in Homer ; Heftor's Body was redeem'd 
from .Mhilles (d) , Achilles's was again redeem'd from the Trojans 
for the ſame Price he had receiy'd for Zefor (e); 
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A Ranſom Jarge as that which Priam gave, C 


That Royal Hefor's mangled Corps might haye 
The happy Priv'lege of a decent Graye, 
By Argian Chicfs- ſhall be repay'd to Troy, 
And then the ſlain Feihilles ſhall enjoy 
That honourable Urn the gratefull God 
Upan his Mother Thetis had beſtow'd. | 
Mr. Fimchin. 
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(4) Fine en. X. (b) /Eneid. XI. y. 9. (c) Herodotus Calliope, (4) Iliad. 
&'. (e}) Eycophronis Caſſandra v. 269. 
© 3 Niſus 
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Niſw. is introduc'd by Yirgil, difſwading his Friend Emyalue 
from accompanying him into Danger, leſt, 1f he were ſlain, tficre 
ſhould be no Perlon that would recover by Fight , or redeem 


his Body (a), 


Sit, qui me raptum pugnd, pretiove redemum 
Meandet humo ſoliza. 


Let there be one, who moy'd with pitying Care c 


Wou'd me redeem made Pris'ner of the War, 
Or ranſom'd decently my Corps 1nterr. 


Whence it zppzars, that Redemption of the Dead. was kg in 
thole. Days, and, if negleRed, they were frequently ſufter'd to lye 
unbury'd ; which Misfortune happen'd to many of F/omer's Heroes , 
as we learn from the very Entrance of the firſt 7ad, where he 
thus ſpeaks of Achilles's Anger, 
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And num'rons Crouds of valiant Hero's Ghoſts 
Sent mournfull down unto the Sgan Coalts, 
Whilſt uninterr'd on Earth their Bodies lay, 
Expos'd to Dogs, and rav'nous Birds a Prey. 


But this was not-ſo common as in more early Ages, for we find 
_Achilles himſelf celebrating the Faneral of Zexjon King of Thebes 
in Cilicia, and Father of Andromache , whom the Poet introdu- 
ces ſpeaking thus (b); | 
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Then when the Walls of Thebes he overthrew, 
His fatal Hand my Royal Father ſlew, 

He ſlew Eetion, but deſpoul'd han not, 


Nor in his Hate the Fun'ral Rites forgot ; 
Arm'd as he was he ſent him whole below, 
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(+) /Eneid, IX, v. 213. (6) Iliad. 7. v. 414. 
And 
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And rev'renc'd thus the A7anes of his Foe ; 
ATomb he rais'd.-——- 


Mr. Dryden. 


And Agamenmnon granted the Trojans free Leave to perform the 
Funeral Rites of all thetr Slain, promiſing upon Oath to give them 
no Diſturbance (a); 


Au2 oe yevpoiny vaTerneusy s TI MENCUNG' 
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I envy not the Priv'lege of the Dead, 
\ T grant, that they npon the Pile be lay'd, 
Let Fove be Witneſs to the Vows I make, 
Nor will I &er the binding Cov'nant break. 
Mr. Fhuchin. 


Not long before, the Greciens were perfect Strangers to this Piece 
of Humanity, for we are told that Hercules was the firſt that ever 
gave leave to his Enemies to carry oft their Dead (6); and others 
report, that the firſt Treaty made for the recovering and burying. 
the Bodies of the Slain, was that of Theſens with the Thebans to 
interr the Heroes that loſt their Lives in the Theban War (c). In 
all ſucceeding Ages, it was look'd on as the greateſt Impiety to 
deny what they thought a Debt to Nature, and was rarely, or 
never done to lawfull Enemies, except upon extraordinary and un- 
uſual] Provocations; for it was thought below a generous Tem- 
per, and unworthy Grecjans to yent their Malice, when their Ene- | 
mes were depriv'd of all Power to defend themſelves. 

. The Grecians feem to have been carefull to Exceſs and Su- 
perſtition in procuring an honourable Interment for the Bodies 
of their own Souldiers,that had valiantly Joſt their Lives; infomuch 
that the ten Admirals, that gain'd that famous Victory over the 
Lacedemonians in the Sea-fight at Arginuſe, were put to death on 
| No other Pretence, but that they were ſaid not to have taken due 
Care in gathering the Bodies that floated on the Waves; when 
yet they alleg'd, that they were hinder'd by a Tempeſt that might 
have been dangerous to the whole Fleet, had Þ; | not provided 
for their _ by a timefy Retreat (4): This, no doubt, was one 
Canfe why, after a batt» upon the Corinthian Territory, Nicias the 
Athenian Genera), finding that ewo of his Men were left by an 
Ovcrſight , when they carry'd off the Dead, made an Halt, and 
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(4) Tlind y. v.408. (6) 'Alianss Var. Hiſt. lib. XII, cap XXVII. (c) Plu- 
tarchus Theſeo, (d) Xenophon Gras, Hitt. lib. I, 
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ſent an Herald to the Enemy for Leave to carry them off , here- 
by renouncing all Title to the Viſtory, which belong'd to him 
before, and looſing the Honour of ere&ting a Trophy ; for it was 
preſum'd that he, who ask'd Leave to carry oft his Dead, could 
not be Maſter of the Ficld (a). After that, Chabrias, having put to 
flight the Lacedemonjans at Naxus, rather than leave any of his Soul- 
diers, or their Bodies to the Mercy of the Waves, choſe to dee 


fiſt from proſecuting his Victory, when he was in a fair Way to 


haye deſtroy'd the Enemy's whole Fleet (6). 

When they carry'd their Arms into diſtant Countries, they re- 
duc'd the Bodies of their Dead to Aſhes, that thoſe at leaſt might 
be convey'd to their Relations, and repoſited in the Tombs of 
their Anceſtours : The firſt Author of which Cuſtom (they ſay) 
was Hercules, who having ſworn to Licymnins. to bring back his 
Son Argius, 1f he would give him Leave to accompany him in 
his Expedition againſt Troy, the young Man dying, he had no 
other Expedient to make good his Oath , but by delivering his 
Afhes to his Father (c): However we find 1t praftis'd in the 770- 
jan War, where Neſtor advis'd the Grecians to burn all their Dead, 
and preſerve them there 'ti]l their Return 1nto Greece (d); 


Aimu I dyeg ua xunnnoouey Evade vEpeEs 
Buol x neuboyormy dTap xg. THKouUEY ANTEC 
TuTSoy Smoae9 vViav, ws XK dtd oral Exit 
Oinad yn, Imy auTe viduche mereids Jaidy, 
Oxen, and Mules, in ſolemn Order led, 

To us afſembled here ſhall bring our Dead, 


That we their Bodies near our Ships may burn, 


And ſave their ſnowy Bones 'till we to Greece return. 
Mr. Hutchin. 


The Lacedemonians thought this an unprofitable Labour , and 
therefore bury'd their Dead 1n the Countrey, where they dy'd ; on- 
Iy their Kings they embalm'd with Honey,and convey'd them Home , 
as we learn from Plutarch (e), who reports that when Ageſi/aus 
refign'd his Life at the Haven of Menelaus, a delart Shore in Africa 
the Spartans, having no Honey to embalm his Body , wrapp d it 
in Wax, and fo carry'd it to Lacedemon. 

The Souldiers all attended at the Funeral Solemnities with their 
Arms turn'd uflide down, it being cuſtomary for Mourners 
in moſt of their Aﬀtions to behaye themfelyes in a manner contra- 
ry to what was uſual at other Times; in thoſe Places where it 
was the Faſhion to wear long Hair, Mourners were ſhav'd ; and 
where others ſhay'd, Mourners wore long Hair: Their Conjecture 
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(4) Plutarchus Nicia. (b) Diodorus Siculus lib. XV. (e) Homers Scholiaftes 
Wiad, o. v.52. (d) Iliad. y, v.z32. (6) Ageſilao, 
therefore 
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therefore 1s frivolous, that imagine, the Souldiers turn'd the Heads of 


their Shiclds downwards, leſt the Gods, whoſe Images were engrayen 
upon them, ſhould be polluted with the Sight of a Corpſe (a) ; ſlinee 
not the Gods only, but any other Figures were frequently repre- 
ſented there; nor ſome few only, but the whole Company 
held them 1n the ſame Poſture : Belides, not the Shields alone, but 
their other Arms were pointed downwards : Thus Evander's Ar- 
cadians , with the reſt of Afneas's Souldiers in Yirgi! (b) follow 
Pallas's Herle, 


— me ph, Tecrque ſequumur, 
T'yrrhenique duces, &» werſis Arcades armis. 
Next went the mournful Troop, Captains from 77oy, 


Tyrrhenia, and from pleaſant _Arcady, 
With Arms turn'd downward. — 


The Grecian Princes in Statixs (c) obſerve the ſame Cuſtom ; 
—— es ducunt inſignibus ipſs 
Grajugenz reges, - 


The Grecian Chiefs the fad Proceſſion led © 
With Enſligns downwards turn'd,— - 


Their Tombs were adorn'd with Inſcriptions ſhewing their 
Names, and ſometimes their Parentage, and Exploits, which Ho- 
nour the Spartan Lawgiver granted to none beſide Women who dy'd 
in Child-bed, and Souldiers (d) that loſt their Lives in Battle : 
Theſe weie bury'd with green Boughs, and honour'd with 
an Oration in their Praiſe: Such of them as had excell'd the reſt, 
and were judg'd complete and perfeft Warriours, had a farther Ho- 
nour of being interr'd in their Red Coats, which were the Soul- 
dier's Habit at Sparta (e): Their Arms were likewiſe fix'd upon 
their Fombs; whence Leonidas the Spartan King is introduc'd in the 
Epigrdm refuſing Xerxes's purple Robe, and deliring no other 
Ornament to beautify his Tomb, than his Buckler ; 


| TIvad Atwvidew uandor eva; enmoSukloy 
ZepZus, EV AGuVS EIT) FOpPupets* 
% / » u/ £ _ , / 
Kyx yixuwy d\ nxwoew o mas Endprts wugzas Hows" 
« Ov S£20w mevdoras waokov WhcinouWors 
&© Aa wor TYUSE KOTWOS eas, Feet mh TTipow)y 
£c Hzw K tis hidlu ws Aaxeruuyns, 


(a) Cerviur in Encid, XI. 92. (6) Loc. cit. (c) Thebaid, VI. (!) Pl4- 
tarchus Lyeurgo, (6) Elanne, Var, Hiſt, lib VI cap. VL, 4) 4 
+ -_ Whilſt 
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Whilſt Xerxes moy'd with pitying Care beheld . , 
Th' unhappy Spartan, who himſelf had kill'd g 
The Royal Perſian with officious Haſte 
His purple Robe about the Body caſt 
"Till dying Leonidas Silence broke, 
And thus that gen'rous Spartan Hero ſpoke; 
« Forbear, fond Prince, this unbecoming Pride, 
«No Perſizz Pomp ſhall e'er theſe Reliques hide, 
&« Soft purple Palls are only us'd by thoſe, 
« Who have betray'd their Country to their Foes ; 
« My Bucklcr's all the Ornament T'll have, 
© *Tijs that which: better ſhall adorn my Grave 
* Than 'Scutcheon, or a formal Epitaph ; 
« My Tomb thus honour'd, I'll triumphant go 
© Like ſome brave Spartan to the Shades below. 
Mr. Hutchin, 


This Cuſtom was not peculiar to $par24 , but pradtis'd all over 
Greece; where, belide their Arms, 1t was nſual to add the Badge 
of whatever other. Profefiton they had born. E!penor, appearing 1n 
the Shades below to Ulyſſes, 1ntreats him to fix the Oar he us'd to row 
with, upon his Tomb, and to caſt his Arms into the Funeral Pile (a) ; 


ANAL we raikneu ow) TH ior hom port By, 
Sud T4 40! Yeuau monns 6h Avi aAdLTY? 
Avdp3s dugyvar uy terra muSt ome 
Taire Xe wor TiNous, mizeu T 6H Tull ptr urs 
-w \ , Joh. * \ 2 os c ll 
Toa) K (ws Egiory, $yv Wir fulls ET2pototy, 
Whatever Arms remain to me when dead, 
Shall with my Corps upon the Pile be laid ; 
Then o'er my Grave a laſting Mon'ment rear, 
Which to Poſterity my Name ſhall bear ; 
This do, then fix the Oar upon my Tomb, 


With which I us'd to cut the Silver Foam. | 
Mr. Futchin, 


Mliſenus, /Eneas's Trampeter, has both his Arms, Oar, and Trumpet 
fix d upon his Graye (6); 
At pius FEneas ingent; mole ſepulcrum 
Imponit, ſuaque arma viro, remumque, tubhamque. 
A Tomb of vaſt extent AEneas rear'd, 
Where the dead Corps was decently interr'd, 
And on't his Arms, his Oar, and Trumpet fix'd, 


W—_ _ C———  - — —— - -— ——— ——— _ ——— _—_—_— _ 
" — — _ - > — - ——— - — - ———  - —— 


{4) Oa;f. x'v. 74. (6) Virgil. ned. VI. v. 232 
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Ie was cuſtomary for the Spartan Matrons, when there had been 
a Fight near Home, to examine the Bodies of their dead 
Sons, and ſuch, as had receiv'd more Wounds behind than before, 
they convey'd away privately, or 1:f them in the common Heap ; 
but thoſe, who had a greater Number of Wounds in their Breaſts, 
they carry'd away with Joy and Triumph, to be repolited amonglt 
their Anceſtors (a): They were carry'd Home upon their Buck- 
lers; whence that _— Command of the Mother to her Son 
related in Plutarch (b), * Tay, " 6 Tas, 3. e. cither bring this 
(meaning bis Buckler) home with you, or be brought upon its 
To which Cuſtom .4»ſonius alludes (c); 


Arma ſuperveheris quid, Thraſybule, na? 


Why are you thus upon your Buckler born, 
Brave Thrdſybulas 


The Athenians us'd to place the Bodies of their Dead in Tents 
three Days before the Funeral, that all Perſons might have Op- 
portunity to find out their Relations, and pay their laſt Reſpedts 
to them: Upon the fourth Day a Coffin of Cypreſs was ſent from 
every Tribe, to convey the Bones of their own Relations, after 
which went a cover'd Herle in memory of thoſe, whoſe Bodies 
could not be found: All theſe, accompany'd with the whole Bo- 
dy of the People, were carry'd to the publick Burying-place call'd 


| Ceramicus, and there interr'd : One Harangue was ſpoken in Com- 


mendation of them all, and their Monuments adorn'd with Pil- 
lars, Infcriptions , and all' other Ornaments uſuall about Tombs 
of the moſt honourable Perſons. This was their ordinary Practice 
at Athpns (d), bat thoſe valiant Souls, that were ſlain 1n the Bate 
tle at Marathon, had their Bodies 1nterr'd in the Place where they 
fell, to perpetuate the Memory of that wonderfull Victory : 

It may be obſerv'd farther, that in their Liſts the Names of the 
Souldiers deceas'd were mark'd with the Letter 0, being the Initial 
of FybyTts » 3.e, Dead; thoſe of the living with x, becauſe it is 
the firſt in 742%, 5.e. Preſery'd : Which Cuſtom was afterwards 
taken up by the Romans (e). 


— —_— wt. — th. 
— A@——__—___wD_—_ —_— 
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(a) Elianxs Var. Hiſt lib. XIT. cap. XXl. (6) Atophrhegmar. (e) Fp:i- 
gram. XXIV. (d) Thucy:ides lib. III. (c) Ruffiuus in Hirrenym yy  Daniar 
Diacrm De notis licerarums Iſidorus Hiſpl. 11b. L cap XXUL. 
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CHAPZLIER Xl. 


om— 


Of ther Booty taken :n War , their Gratitude to 
the Gods after Vittory, their Trophies, &C. 


*" HEIR Booty conliſted of Priſoners, and Spoils. The 
Priſoners, that could not ranſom themſelves, were made 
Slaves, and employ'd in the Service of their Conquerours, 

or fold. : 

The Spoils were diſtinguiſh'd by two Names, being either taken 
from the Dead , and term'd ow , or from the Living, which 
they call'd a:23upx : They conſiſted of whateyer Moveables belong'd 
to the Conquer'd, whate whole Right and Title by the Law of 
Arms paſs'd to the Conquerours (a). 

Homer's Heroes have no ſooner gain'd a Victory over any of 
their Rivals, but without farther Delay they ſeize their Armour 
Inſtances of this are as numerous as their Combats. But howe- 
ver this Pratice might be uſual among the great Commanders, 
who rode in Chariots to the Battle, fought by themſelves, and 
encounter'd Men of their own Qualuty in {1mngle Combat ; yet in- 
feriour Souldicrs were not ordinarily permitted ſuch Liberty, but 
gather'd the Spoils of the Dead, after the Fight was ended: If 
they attempred it before, they were even then look'd upon to 
want Diſcipline; Ieſtor gives the Grecjans a particular Caution in 
this Matter (6); 


Negwp cN Apyriouot Exera:re, MAL dy ous 

£1 2129 Wowes Auy291, SereL mov TeES Apnos, 

MynTs yup &veldey 691Car ues, warmers 
Miuverew, Ws %& TAS Qepwy 651 Vines thnTuly 
AM aydpe; Klewvwuery, Emerra *) y TU. ELLYN 
Nexpss dpmtiÞ io 0uNITeTE TEIVEOTRS, 


Then Neſtor thus began his ſage Advice 
My Friends, ,and valiant Greeks, be timely wiſe, 
Aufpicious Sons of Mars, let no Delay, 
No Hopes of ſordid Boory cauſe your Stay 
| But with united Force ruſh on the Foe, 
Add certain Death to each becoming Blow ; 


.* 
I EIT 
En— —_ -— — — —— 


(4) Tiato De Legib. lib, I. (6) 1had.y. v.66. 
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"Twill then be time enough for to prepare 
To ſeize the Booty of the horrid War, 
To drag your mangled Foes along the Plain, 
When weltring 1n their Blood they lie all flain. 
Mr. Futchin. 


This Method was taken in ſucceeding Ages; for no ſooner 
were their Battles ended,but they ſell to ſtripping and rifling the dead 
Carcales of their Enemies: Only the Lacedemonians were forbidden 
The to meddle with the Spoils of thoſe they had conquer'd (  ); 


nads the reaſon of which Prohibition being demanded of Cleomene , 
2urs, he reply'd, © That it was improper to offer the Spoils of Cowards 
to the Gods, and unworthy a Lacedemonian to be enrich'd by 
hog *them (6)” : But this ſeems only a Pretence, lince there are ſeye- 
Ty ral Inſtances of their — Part of their Booty to the Gods 
” The true Reaſon perhaps may be eolle&ed from the Conlticution 
ns of their State, whereby an Equality was maintain'd amongſt them, 
y of and nothing more ſeverely prohibited, or more repugnant to the 
very Foundation of their Government than to acquire, or polleſs 
y of large Eſtates: Wherefore, to prevent their Souldiers from ſeizing 
2Uurs upon the Spoils, they had always three hundred Men appointed 
"Wee to obſcrye their Actions, and put the Law in execution againſt 
ers, Delinquents (c). 
and The whole Booty was brought to the General, who had the firſt 
In- Choice,divided the Remainder amongſt ſuch as had lignaliz'd them- 
but ſe]ves according to their Quality and Merits,and allotted the reſt equal 
If Portions : Thus in the Trojan War, when the captive Ladies were 
| to to be choſen, -Agamemnon 1n the firſt Place took Aſtynome Chryſes's 


1 Ut Daughter, next Achilles had Fippodamia Daughter to Briſes, then 
Ajax choſe Temeſ]a, and ſo on (d); whence Achilles complains 
of Agamemnon, that he. had always the bett Parc of the Booty , 
himſelf, who ſuſtain'd the Burden of the War, being content with 
a ſmall Pittance (e) ; 
. af of , \ 
OY @þ ovi 77s tov £209 eps 67707 A-0408 
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Yet when the Greeks ſome 4 op Town 1nyade, 
And Diſtribution of the Spoils is made, 


— —_— ——— 


( 4 ) eElianus lib, VI. cap. vI. (4) Plutare'u5 Apophthegm, Laconich, 
(c) Euftathins Iliad. 2', v. 66. (d) Iſaac, Tezetzes in Lycophronas Caſſandram 
V. 299. (e) Ibad,&'.v. 163. . 
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How ſmall a Part compar'd to thine I bear, 
I who have born the Burden of the War, 
Nor do you envy me 1n this the largeſt Share. 
But when the ſo much wiſh'd for Time arrives, 
That to each Greek th' allotted Portion plves, 
Laden with 'Spoils you haſte into your Tent, 
Whilſt I, with fighting quite fatigu'd and ſpent, 
Come .to the Navy with a grateful] Heart 
For that ſmall Pittance they to me 1mpart. 
Mr. Futchin. 


And whenever any Booty of extraordinary Value was taken, we find 
the Souldiers reſerving 1t for a Preſent to their General, or the 
Commander of their Party : Inſtances of this ſort are frequent, as 
in other Writers, ſo eſpecially in Fomer ; Ulyſſes's Company al- 
ways honour'd him with the beſt and choiceſt Part of what they 
took. FHerodtus (a) reports that after the Victory over Mardonius 
FXerxes's Lieutenant, Pauſanias the Spartan, being at that Time Ge- 
neral of all th? Grecian Forces, was preſented with a great Booty 
of Women, Money, Horſes, Camels, e&&c. over and above what 

as given to any other: This PraGtice indeed was ſo univerſal, 
that to be a Commander, and t have the firſt Share of the Booty are 
us'd by the Pocts as equivalent Expreſſions : Whence Zycophron (b), 


Towns NN ares, aewnancia I Eads 
AiX149 GEgormets, x avogars wyHKo wes 
Al owl Xg14 AVETV OSeruot Wages. 

Thy Hands ſhall mighty Potentates ſubdue, 


And brave Commanders that the Prize firſt ſhare, 
Chiefs too, that ſo much boaſt their Pedigree. 


But before the Spoils were diſtributed, they look'd on them- 
ſelves oblig'd to make an Offering out of them to the Gods, to 
whoſe Aſſiſtance they were indebted for them all ; thoſe ſepa- 
rated to this Ule, were term'd d&xp>919e, either. q. dxprorvizty mug 79 
ove by wayy Tongs, becauſe the War, wherein they were col- 
leted, had deſtroyd many (c); or, Yn + 9s becauſe after 
Sea-engagements they were expos'd upon the Shoar (d); or rather, 
from their being taken 47 ax: 7 S735, from the Top of the 
Heap; becauſe all the. Spoils being colleRted into one Heap, 
che Firſt-frutts were ofter'd to the Gods (e): In alluſion to 
which Cuſtom, Aegara in Emripides, telling what Choice of Wives 


— 


— 


(4) Calliope, (6) Caſſandra. v. 298. (c) Euſftathiub 0drſſ, Bl noeres 
Lib. de.ſpoliis. (e) Sophocls Scholiafles Trachin, (9) _ 
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ſhe had made for her Sons out of Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, thus 
exprefleth it, 


Eg Nv vyoupas irpoonvicechulu. 


The Gods, to whom this Honour was paid, were not only 
thoſe, whom they look'd on as having a peculiar Concern in all 
Afﬀairs of War, ſuch as Mars, Minerva, exc. but ſeveral others, as 
Pires Funo, and any to whom they thought themſelyes ob- 
ig'd for Succeſs, thoſe eſpecially that were ProteQours of their Ci- 
ty, or Countrey, e*c. | 

They had ſeveral Methods of conſecrating Spoils : Some- 
times they colleted them into an Heap, and conſum'd them 
wita Fire; ſometimes they made Preſents, which were dedica- 
ted and hung up in Temples: So Pauſanias the Spartan is re- 
ported to have conſecrated. out of the Perſian Spoils a Tripod to 
Delphian Apollo, and a Statue of Brats ſeyen Cubits long to Olyme 
fian Fupiter (a). 

It was very frequent to dedicate their Enemy's Armour, and 
hang it in Temples; but the Lacedemonians were forbidden this 
Cuſtom ; which perhaps may be the meaning of Cleomenes's fore-men- 
uon'd Reply; for that they were allow'd to offer their other Spoils 
appears as from that of Pauſanias, ſo from leyeral other Inſtances. 
This Cuſtom was very ancicnt (6), and univerſally retciy'd not in 
Greece alone, but moſt other Countries: Hence Fefor promiſes 
to dedicate his Enemy's Armour in .Apolio's Temple, if he would 
rouchſafe him Victory (c); 


Fi Js # £% * AW, YT. Sx «01 cores ATmOXav, 
Td yet ovaiods, diow mom IMov iglw, 
Keu Ypruuw mon vv ATONGOvGY £14700, 
If kinder Phebus my Proceedings bleſs, 
And crown my bold Attempt with good Succeſs, 
Make Fedor conquer, whilſt his Foe thall bleed, 
And give me th' Honour of ſo brave a Deed, 
When I've deſppyI'd my Foe, his Arms T'lI bring, 
And there deyote them in his Temple. 
Mr. FHutchany 


FYirgil alludes to this Cuſtom in his Deſcription of the Temple , 
Where Latinus gave Audience to Eneas's Emballadours (4); 


Multaque preterea-ſacris in poſtibur arma, 
Captivi pendent currur, curveque ſecures, 


_—_— a. 
Sons! ied Rd 


(a) Herederus lib. IX. (6) Enftarbine. Iliad. of. v. 81. (c) 144. loe, cid. 
(d) «Fnaid: VII. v. 183. P 
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Et criſte capitum, & portarum ingentia clauſtra, 
Spiculaque, clypeique, ereptaque roſtra carinis. 
Axes, and Arms did ſacred Poſts adorn, 

And Chariots from the conquer'd Nations born, 
Creſts too, and maſly Bars 'of Gates, and Spears, 
And Beaks of Ships, and Bucklers,— 


Many other Inſtances to the: ſame purpoſe occurr in Authors. This 
Cuſtom ſeems to have been deriy'd into Greece from the Eaſtern 
Nations, where no doubt it was praGtis'd ; what elſe can be the 
meaning of Golzath's Sword being repolited 1n the Fewi/h Place of 
Worthip (a)? 

Nor was it cuſtomary only to dedicate to the Gods Weapons taken 
from Enemies, but their own hikewiſe, when they retir'd from the 
Noiſe of War to a private Life ;. which ſeems to have been done, 
as a grateſull Acknowlegement to the Gods, by whoſe Protection 
they had been deliver'd from Dangers, Horace alludes to this 


Cultom (6); 


— Vejanius, arms 

Herculis ad poſtem fixis, latet abditus agro. | 
Yejanius now conſults his private Eaſe, 

Delifs from War, and ſeeks retir'd Peace, 

Having hung up his Arms to Hercules. 


Ovid alſo ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe (c) 


Miles ut emeritis non eft ſatis milis annis, 
Ponit ad antiquos, que tulit, arma Lares. 


The batter'd Souldier harrafſ'd' out with Age, 
Not able longer in the War t' engage, 
Devotes the Arms, which formerly he bore, 
To 's Houſhold Gods for their aſſiſting Pow'r. 


But leſt theſe Arms ſhould furniſh Male-contents in ſudden Tu- 
mults and Inſurrettons, they ſeem to have been uſually ſome Way 
or other render'd unkft for preſent Service: The Bucklers, for in- 
ſtance, were hung up without Handles ; whence a Perſon in one 
of the Poets ſeeing them otherwiſe, cryes out in a Fright, 


O! wor THAQE exuo1 JD mpmtixgs. 
Unhappy Wretch ! the Bucklers Handles haye. 


The reaſon may be collefted from the fore-going Verles, where 
another ſaith, | 


| ——————————————— - 


(=) I. Sam. XXI. 9. (6) Lib. I, Epift. I. v. 4+ ' (c) Trif. lib, IV. . 
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Os 2 typlip, Cap girers F dur, te meavoins 
Tavras tay armois us mpmttiy dytreHwar = 


If you ſincerely wiſh the publick Good, 
You ſhou'd not ſuffer any to deyote 
Bucklers with Handles ———— 


As a farther Expreſſion of their Gratitude to the Gods, it was 
cuſtomary to offer ſolemn Sacrifices , and return publick Thanks 
to them : Here it may be obſery'd, that the Zacedemonjans for their 
greateſt Succeſſes by Force of Arms offcr'd no more than a Cock 
to the God of War, but, when they obtain'd a ViRtory by Stra- 
tegem, and without Blood, they facrihc'd an Ox (a); whereby 
they gave their Generals to underſtand , that Policy as well as 
Valour was requir'd in a complete Warriour , and that thoſe Vi- 
(tories were to be preferr'd, whereby they ſuffer'd the leaſt Dam- 
mage , ſurpaſſing herein the Roman Conſtitution, which rewarded 
wit yo Honours the Vidctors in open Field, than thoſe who , 
gain'd a Conqueſt by Policy, as eſteeming the former Method more 
noble and becoming Romans ; wherefore thoſe were permitted to 
enter the City in Triumph, but the later were only honour'd with 
an Ovation (b). It may not be improper in this Place to add, that 
the Grecjans had a Cuſtgin ſomething — the Roman Triumph, 


| for the Conquerours us'd to make a Proceſſion thro' the Middle 


of their City, crown'd with Garlands, repeating Hymns and Songs, 
and brandiſhing their Spears; the Captives were alſo led by them,and 
all their Spoils expos'd to publick View, to do which they call'd 


Seared ery (c). 

Trophies were call'd by the ancient Athenians 790mma,by ſucceeding 
Ages 7g6muea. (d): They were dedicated to ſome of the Gods, 
eſpecially Fupiter ſirnam'd Tegmuos, and Tegmusyges (e), and Func, 
who ſhar'd in her Husband's Title, being call'd Tegmua (f ); 
whence Lycophron (g) , 


Tegmeuict mage) Imoy Beds, 


The manner of adorning Trophies was hanging up all ſorts of 
Arms taken from the Enemy, according to Ewivider (>); 


T egmud idpuires 
Ilayrwyav terms 7 TAY, 


a) Plutarchus Inſtitut. L.aconic, (6) Idem Marcello, (c ) Phavorinus. 
(d) Ariſftophanis Scholiaſtes Pluto, (e) Pauſanias Laconicu, Plutarchus Parallelin, 
Thurnimtus, ( f) Thavorinus, (g) Caſſandra v, 1328. (h) Heraclid, y. mn | 
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All forts of Arms, that from the Foe he took, 
He hung about the Trophy which he rais'd, 


Hence alſo Fuvenal (a) ſpealing of the Roman Triumphal Arches, 


Bellorum exuvie, truncis affixa tropeis 
Lorica, &- fratta de caſside buccula pendens, 
Et curtum temone jugium, vitteque triremis 
Alpluſtre, 
The Spoils of War brought to Feretrian Fore, 
An empty Coat of Armour hung above 
The Conqu'rour's Chariot, and in Triumph born 
A Streamer from a boarded Gally torn, 
A chap-fall'n Beaver looſely hanging by 
The x Sus Helt, ———— 
Mr. Dryden. 


To theſe they uſually added the Names of the God they were 
dedicated to, of the Conquerours alſo, and of thoſe overcome by 
them, with an Account of all the Spoils, and other remarkable 
Occurrences in the War; this Inſcription was call'd &rypagi, or 
6Hyptuue, and was frequently engrav'd , whence Zucjan faith &3x 
To Toma tyxondylcu ; ſometimes written Sith Ink, whence O- 
#hryades the Lacedemonian, juſt ſurviving his Victory over the .Ar- 
ians, caus'd a Trophy to be ereQted, upon which, being ſupported 
y. his Spear, he 1nſcrib'd with his own Blood, inſtead of Ink , 
Ai Tearmuiyy (b), 

The Spoils were hung upon the Trunk of a Tree ; the Olive 
was frequently put to this Uſe, being the Emblem of Peace, which 
1s one of the Conſequents of Victory : Several other Trees alſo 
had the fame Honour, eſpecially the' Oak, as being conſecrated to 
Jupiter, who had a peculiar Right to theſe Reſpetts; there 1s fre- 
quent mention of this in the Poets : Sidonius (c) , 


_ quercuſque tropeis 


Curua gemit. 
The bended Oak beneath the Trophies groans. 


Swans deſcribes the ſame Cuſtom (4); 
cus erat tenere Jamdudum oblita jpuroent a, 


Huic leves galeas, perfoſſaque wulnere crebro 
Inſert arma,———— 


—_— 


—_— 


(4) Satir. X. v. 133. (6) Plutarchus Torallelis , Stobaus Tic. De Fortuna. 
&) Panegyric. (4) Thebaid, | | 


There 


? There ſtood an ancient Oak, whoſe ſprightly Juice 
Decay'd, by Age cou'd not like Life infuſe 
Thro' ey'ry Part, on this bright Helmets hung, 
And batter'd Arms. —<—. —- 


Virgil alſo concurrs herein with them in ſeveral Places, and adds 
farther, that ZEneas's Trophy was upon an Hill ; whence it may 
ſeem probable, that it was cuſtomary to. ſet them upon eminent 
Places, to render them more conſpicuous : His Words are theſe (a) ; 


Vita Deim primo wittor ſolvebat Eoo z 

Ingemem quercum, deciſis undique ramis, 

Conſtituit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit arma, 

Mezenti ducis exuvias, tibi, magne, tropheum, 

Bellipotens 3 aptat rorantes ſanguine criſtas, | 
Telaque trunca viri, & bis ſex thoraca petitum G 
Perf loczs , clypeumque ex are ſmiſtre : 


Supligat, arque enſem collo ſuſpendir eburnum. 


Soon as the Morn her weaker Beams difplay'd, 
His Vows to Heay'n the pious Victor pay'd : 

A ſtately Oak, whoſe Branches all-around 

Were firſt lopt .off, he plac'd on rifing Ground, 

With glitt'ring Arms the hallow'd Trunk he grac'd, 

The Spoils of King- Mezentius deceas'd, 

Which Trophie, mighty Arbizer of War, 

The gratefull Prince did to thy Honour rear, 

He hung his nodding - Plume befmear'd with Blood, 
And broken Spears upon the leaf-leſs Wood, 

Then round the Stock his much-pierc'd Corſlet bound, 
The fad Remembrance of each ghaſtly Wongd, 
And on the left Side fix the brazen Shield, 

With which Megen;ius Rthe fatal Field, 
Then ronnd his Neck the;Jeathern Belt he caſt, 
And in't his iy'ry-hilted Sword he plac'd. 

Mr. Futchin. 


' In the fame manner Pompey, having ſubdu'd the Spaniards, erected 
a Trophy upon the Top of the Pyrenean Mountatns. 

- Inſtead of Trees, ſucceeding Ages creed Pillars of Stone, of 
| Brafs, to continue the Memory of. their Viftories; to raiſe. 

they term'd i5zvo: 786mauor, which Expreſſion was likewiſe 'ap» 
|, ply'd to the Ereftion of Trees; for if the Place they pitch'd on 
was void of Trees fit for their purpoſe, it was uſual to ſupply. 

| Defe& by fixing one there, as appears from the fore-mentfal 'd 
Paſlage of Virgil, _ _ 


(4) vEnid, Xl. va 
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To demoliſh a Trophy was look'd on as unlawfull, and a 
kind of Sacrilege, becaule they were all conſecrated to ſome Deity : 
Nor was it Jeſs a Crime to pay Divine Adoration before them, 
or to repair them, when decay'd , as may be likewiſe obſery'd of 
the Roman Triumphal Arches ; This being a means to revive the 
Memory of forgotten Quarrels , and engage Poſterity to revenge 
the Dilgrace of their Anceſtours : For the ſame reaſon , the Gre- 
cians, that firſt introduc'd the Cuſtom of ere&ing Pillars for Tro- 
phies, incurr'd a ſeyere Cenſfure from the Ages they liv'd in (a). 

The Macedonians never erefted Trophies , oblig'd hereto by a 
Preſcription , obſerv'd from the Reign of Caranus, one of 
whoſe Trophies was demoliſh'd by Wolyes (b); which was the 
reaſon, that Alexander the Great, however vain-glorious in other 
Inſtances, never rais'd a Trophy: As for thoſe erefted by the Ma- 
cedonians of ſucceeding Ages in their Wars with the Romans, they were 
inconſiſtent with the ancient Cuſtom of their Country. In ſome 
Ages after this, they ſeem to have been wholly laid aſide. 

Yet, they were not wanting to raiſe Monuments to preſerve the 
Memory of their Victories, and to teſtify their Gratitude to the 
Gods; ſome of which are likewiſe mention'd in Authors before 
the Diſuſe of Trophies. Sometimes Statues were erected to the 
Gods, eſpecially to Fupiter, as appears from that which Pauſanias 
dedicated out of the Perſian Spoils (c), and ſeveral others z There 
1s frequent mention of this Cuſtom 1n Euripides (d), 


Als Tem igtvos Cetera. 
Again, 
Tome) Thus bpSwon Gpemes. 


Several other Inſtances may be produc'd : Sometimes the ſame God 
was honour'd with a Temple on ſuch accounts, as appears from 
the Story of the Dorians, who, having overcome the Acheans, rais'd 
a Temple to Jupiter Tegmuos (e). * 

Sometimes they erected Towers,which they adorn'd with the Spoils 
of their Enemies; which was likewiſe a Roman Cuſtom, and pra- 
Clis'd by Fabius Maximus, and Domitins ZEnobarbus after the Vidto- 
ry over the Allobroges (f | 

It was alſo cuſtomary to raiſe Altars to the Gods z an Inſtance 
whereof we have in Alexander, who, returning from his Indian Ex- 
pedition, erefted Altars in Height Tcarce jnferiour to the moſt 
lofty Towers, and in Breadth exceeding them (g). 


__ 


—— 


(a) Tlatarchus Romanis Quiltionibus. (6) Pauſanias p. 315: (c) Herodotus 
lib. IX. (d) Phaeniff. (e) Pauſanias Laconicis, ( f ) Lucius Florus lib. IIL 


cap, II. (g) Arrianus Exped, Alex. lib, V. 
CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XUE 


Of therr Military Puniſhments, and Rewards , 
with therr manner of conveying Intelligence. 


HE Grecians had no conſtant method of correfting their 
; Souldiers, but left that to the Diſcretion of their Com- 
manders ; only in ſome few Caſes the Laws made proyiſion. 
Airumu, Runagates, ſuffer'd Death. 
AgpiTdmu ſuch as refus'd to ſerve in the Wars, and ſuch as 
_ their Ranks, by one of Charondas's Laws were oblig'd to 
it three Days in the publick Forwn 1n Woman's Apparell ( a ). 
The Athenians deliver'd ſuch, with the (rlzames, 3. e. thoſe who 
loſt their Bucklers, to certain Tudges call'd Zeliaſte, who puniſh'd 
them at Diſcretion z nor were they permitted to enter the Tem- 
ples, 'till they had fatisf'd Juſtice (6). But of all others the Za- 
cedemonians inflicted the heavieſt Puniſhments on all ſuch Offen- 
ders; for their Laws oblig'd them either to conquer, or to dy 
upon the Place; and ſuch as quitted their Bucklers, laid under as 
great Diſprace, as if they had forſaken their Ranks : Runagates were 
not only depriy'd of all Honours, but it was likewiſe a Diſgrace 
to intermarry with them 3 whoeyer met them in the Streets, had 
Liberty to beat them, nor was it permitted them to refit in their 
own Defence; and to make them more remarkable , wheneyer 
they went abroad, they were oblig'd to wear a naſty Habit, their 
Gowns were patch'd with divers Colours,and their Beards half ſhay'd, 
half unſhay'd (c ); the Scandal was likewiſe extended to their 
whole Family , and therefore their Mothers frequently aton'd for 
their Crime, by ſtabbing them at their firſt meeting ; which was 
a common Pradtice, and frequently alluded to in the Greek Epi- 
grams, in one of whichſa Spartan Matron, having run her Son thro, 
thus inſults oyer him, 


Beets xgx0v Qurwuds Ald oxiros, s Ald paors 
Evporres deinous wll indquor eeor 

AXpFioy owvNdxeuttdy KAY WEEKS» foes TOY dll 
Eger, To wu S mepTats FLTTE 2N' E7:x0v. 

| Be gone, degen'rate jongs nay = this Light, 

Exrotas 1s concern'd at thy loath'd Sight, 


(s) Diodorws Siculur. (b) SEſchines in (tefphontem, (c) Plugarchns (Ageſiles 
Q 3 For 
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For ſee he ſtops his Courſe, aſham'd to glide 
By that polluted Coaſt, where you abide ; 
Hence then, unprofitable Wretch, ſpeed to the Dead, 
And hide in Hell thy 1gnominious Head ; 
Baſe daſtard Soul, unworthy to appear 


On Spartan Ground ; I never did thee hear. 
Mr. Hutchin. 


Several others may be produc'd to the fame purpoſe; and where 
the ſame Fate befcll thoſe that Ioſt their Bucklers : Now the rea- 
ſon being demanded of Demararus, why they puniih'd fo ſeverely 
thofe who quitted their Bucklers, when the Loſs of their Helmet, 
or Coat of Mail, was not look'd on to be fo ſcandalous, he re- 
ply'd, That theſe were only deſign'd for the Defence of ſenate Perſons , 
whereas Bucklers were ſerviceable to the whole Bataalia, 

Beſide the Rewards of Valour already* mention'd in the fore- 

going Chapters, there were ſeveral others : The private Souldiers 
were put into Office, and the ſubordinate Officers were honour'd 
with greater Commands. It was likewiſe cuſtomary for the Ge- 
neral to reward thoſe that fignaliz'd themſelves, with Jarge Pre- 
ſents ; Whence Te/amon, being the firſt that pain'd the Top of 
Troy's Walls, when it was belieg'd by Fercules, had the Honour 
to have Feſione the King's Dales for his Captive : Theſcus was 
preſented by the fame Hero with -Antiope the Amazonian Queen, 
ker his Service in the Expedition againſt the Amazons. The 
Poets frequently introduce Commanders encouraging their Soul- 
diers with Promiſes of this nature: Thus .Agamemnon animates 
Tewcer to behave himſelf couragiouſly, by afſfuring him of a con- 
idecrable Reward, when the City ſhould be taken (a); 


TIpoſ7p Tot ' per fue aproCntoy fy yet Show, 
H 7errod"', it Sw Im avnuoly oops 

Ht yweary Kev Tot 0u0y Meas Eionydb ator, 
Next after mine, your's is the beſt Reward, 

A Tripod, or a Chariot ſtands prepar'd. 

For your Acceptance ; elſe ſome captive Maid 


Shall big with charms aſcend your joyous Bed. 
Mr. Xintchin. 


Ajcanius in Virgil makes no leſs Promiſes to Niſas (b) 3 
Bina dabo argento_perfefia, atque aſpera ſignis | 


Pocula, devifta Genitor que cepit Arisba, 
Et tripodas geminos; auri duo magna talemea ; 


— — — CS 


(4) Lied. v', v. 239, (6) neil, IX, 253, 


Cyatera 


Se 
eve 
Cee 
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Cratera amiquum, quem dat Sidonia Dido: 
Si vero capere Italiam, ſceptriſque potiri 
Contigerit vittori, & prede ducere ſortem 5 
Vidiſti quo Turnus equo, quibus ibat in armis 
Aureus, ipſum illum clypewm, criftaſque rubentes 
Excipiam ſorti, jam nunc ma premia, Nile : 
Preterea bis ſex genitor lefiſima matrum 
Corpora, captivoſque dabit, ſuaque omnibus arma z 
Tnſuper jd campi quod rex habet ipſe Latinus. 


Your common Gift ſhall two large Goblets be 
Of Silver wrought with curious Imagery, 
And high embois'd, which, when old Priam reign'd, 
My conqu'ring Sire at fack'd _Arizba gain'd ; 
And more, two Tripods caſt in Antick Mold, 
With two great Talents of the fineſt. Gold, 
Beſide, a coſtly Bowl engrav'd with Art, 
Which Dido gave, when firſt ſhe gave her Heart : 
But if 1n conquer'd Ztaly we reign, 
When Spoils by Lot the Viftor ſhall obtain, 
Thou ſaw'ſt the Courler by proud Turns preſt, 
That, Niſu#s, and his Arms, and nodding Creſt, 
And Shield from chance exempt ſhall be thy Share; 
Twelve Jab'ring Slaves,twelve Hand-maids young,and fair, 
All clad with rich Attire, and train'd with Care, 
And Jaſt, a Zatian Field with fruitfull Plains, 
And a large Portion of the King's Domains. 
Mr. Dryden. 


Several other Promiſes they encourag'd them with, according to 
eyery Man's Temper, or Condition : Wherefore .Aſcanius thus pro- 
ceeds to Euryalus Niſus's Companion in Danger ; 


Te wero, mea quem ſpatiis propioribus tas 
Inſequitur, vencrande puer, jam pettore toto 
Alccipio, &r comitem caſus compleFtor in omnes $ 
Nulla meis ſine te queretur gloria rebus, 

Sens pon ſeu bella geram , tibij maxima rerum, 


Verborumque fides. 

But thou, whoſe Years are more to mine ally'd, 

No Fate my vow'd Aﬀe@ion ſhall divide | 
From thee, Heroick Youth 5 be wholly mine, 

Take full Poſleflion, all my Soul is thine; 


" One Faith, one Fame, one Fate ſhall both attend 


My Life's Companion, and my Boſom Friend, 
My Peace ſhall be committed to thy Care, 
And te thy Condut my Concerns in War. 
Mr. Dryden. 


I Sometimes 
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Sometimes Crowns were preſented, and inſcrib'd with the Per- 
ſon's Name, and Aﬀions, that had merited them, as appears from 
the Inſcription upon the Crown preſented by the .MNhenians to 
Conon, Koywy Ya © VOL Ngas F aeys Aaxeduporiss, 

Others were honour'd with Leaye to raiſe Pillars, or erect Sta- 
tues to the Gods, with Inſcriptions declaring their Victories; 
which Plutarch ſuppoſeth to haye been a Grant rarely yielded to 
the greateſt Commanders : Cimon indeed was favour'd therewith, 
but Mittiades, and Themiſtocles could neyer obtain the like; nay, 
when Miltiades only deſir'd a Crown of Olive, one Sochares ſtood 
up in the Midſt of the Afdſembly, and reply'd, when thou {halt con- 
quer alone, Miltiades, thou ſhalt triumph ſo zoo ; which Words were 
{o agreeable to the Populace, that his Suit was rejected : - The 
reaſon why Cimon was more reſpected than the reſt, our Author (a) 
thinks, was becauſe under other Commanders they ſtood upon 
the Defenſive ; but by his Condud they not only repuls'd their 
Enemies, but invaded them in their own Country : But perhaps 
a more true and real Account may be taken from the Change 
of Times, for the primitive Ages ſeem not to haye been fo libe- 
ral in the diſtribution of Rewards, as thoſe that ſucceeded ; for 
when later Generations degenerated from their Anceſtours, and 
produc'd fewer Inſtances of Magnanimity and true Valour , the 
Way to Honour became eaſter, and Men of common Performances 
without Difficulty obtain'd Rewards, which before were only paid 
to Perſons of the firſt Rank for Virtue, and Courage (b). 

Another Honour conferr'd at .thens npon the Valiant, was 
to have their Arms plac'd in the Cittadel, and to be call'd Ce- 
cropide , Citizens of the true old Blood; to which Cuſtom the 
Poet alludes, 


OU KetdAuyinus Kepomndus 29m” £10, 


Some wete preſented with a mtyo7Ma, or compleat Suit of Ar- 


+ mour; as we find of Alibjades, when he was very young, and 


went in the Expedition againſt Potidea (c). 

Others were complemented with Songs of Triumph , the firlt 
of 07 were compos'd in Honour of Lyſander the Spartan Ge- 
nera > 

R_ othef* Honours were pay'd to ſuch as deſery'd well of their 
Country ; but I ſhall only mention one more, which confiſted in 
the Care of the Children of ſuch as valiantly ſacrific'd their Lives 
for the Glory, and Preſeryation of the Nhenian Common-wealth (ec): 
They were carcfully educated at the publick Charge , *cill they 


——_— 


| (4) Tlutarchus Cimone. (b) SEſchines in Cteſiphontem. (c) Tutarchus Al- 
ettade, (4d) Plutarchus Lyſandro, (e) Eſchines in Creſiphontem. 


came 


at 


od 
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came to Maturity, and then preſented with a complete Suit of 
Armour, and brought forth before the People, one of the 
publick Miniſters proclaiyzing before them 3 © That hitherto 
« in Remembrance of their Fathers Merits the Common-wealth 
© had educated theſe young Men, but now diſtnifs'd them 1o 
*arm'd, to go forth, and thank their Country by imitating their 
« Fathers Examples”, For their farther Encouragement, they 
had the Honour of 7£5:Jþ:4, or having the firſt Seats at Shews, 
and all publick Meetings. 

It may not be improper to add ſomething concerning their 
way of ſending Intelligence : This was done ſeveral ways , and 
by ſeveral forts of Meflengers, one remarkable were their 
Hute9dp;u, who were lightly arm'd with Darts, Hand-granadoes, 
or Bows and Arrows (4); one of theſe was Phidippides famous 
in the Story of Miltiades for his Vilion of Pan (6). 

But the Contrivance of all others the moſt celebrated for cloſe 
Conveyance of Intelligence, was the Lacedemonian oxuresan, Which 
was a White Roll of Parchment , wrapp'd about a black Stick ; 
it was about four Cubits in length (c), and fo call'd from overs, 
i.e. Skin: The Manner and Uie of 1t was thus; when the Ma- 
gfſtrates gave Commiſtion to any Genera), or Admiral, they took 
round Pieces of Wood exattly equal to one another 3 one of theſe 
they kept, the other was deliver'd to the Commander, 'to whom 
when they had any Thing of Moment to commumtcate, they cut 
a long narrow Scrow] of Parchment, and rolling it about their 
own Staff, one Fold loſe upon another, they wrote their Buſi- 
neſs upon it; then, taking it off, diſpatch'd it away to the Com- 
mander, who applying it to his own Staft, the Folds exadtly fell 
in one with another, as at the Writing, and the Chara@ers, which, 
before 'twas wrapp'd up, were confuledly disjoyn'd, and unintel- 
ligible, appear'd very plain (a). 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Of the Invention, and different ſorts of Ships. 


' OST of thoſe uſefult Arts, and adinirable Inventions , 
which are the very Support of Mankind, and ſupply them 
with all the Neceſfaries, and Conveniences of Life, have 

at firſt been the ProduRtions of ſome lucky Chance, or from flight 


———_ _—__ 


CIC I Ine 


LESS 4 EEE 25 oo WI roo oe Oi Oonn es ee ren I ou ot De 


(a) Surdas. (6b) Cornelius Nevos Miltiade, (ec) Pindari Scholtaftes Olymp. 
Od. VI. (4) Plutarchus LyſandronAriſtorhanu Schaliaftes in — 
R. an 
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and contemptible Beginnings have been by long Experience, cu- 
rious Obſervations, and various Improvements macur'd, and brought 
to perfeftion-: Inſtances of this kind are every where frequent, and 
obvious, but none can be produc'd more remarkable than 1n the 
Art of ns which, tho' now arriv'd to a Pitch of Perfe- 
ion beyond moſt other Arts by thoſe ſucceſsfull Additions 1t has 
recety'd from almoſt every Age of the World, was in the Begin- 
ning ſo mean and imperfect, that the Pleaſure, or Advantage of 
thoſe, who firſt apply'd themſelves to it, was very ſmall and in- 
conſiderable. 

Thoſe, who adventur'd to commit themſelves to the liquid Ele- 
ment, made their firſt Efſays 1n ſhallow Waters, and truſted not 
thewwſelves too far from the Shore ; but, being embolden'd by ſre- 
quent Tryals, proceeded farther by degrees , *till at length they 
took Courage, and Jaunch'd forth into the main Ocean: To 
this purpoſe Claudian (a); 


Truenta ſecuit primus gui nave profundum, 
Et rudibus remis ſolictavit aquas, 

Tranquillis primum trepidus ſe credidit undis, 
Littora ſecuro tramite ſumma legens ; 

Mox longos temtare ſinus, &* linquere terras, 
Et leni capit pandere wvela Noto : 

Afſt- nbi paullatim preceps audacia crevit, 
Cordaque'languentem dedidiceremerum, 

Fam wagus irrupit pelago, calumque ſecutus, 
Agzas hyemes, Tonialque domat. * 


Whoever firſt with Veſſels cleav'd the Deep, 
And did with uncouth Oars the Water ſweep, 
His firſt Attempt on gentle Streams he made, 
And near the Shore aftrighted always ſtay'd ; 
He launch'd out farther next, and left the Land, 
And then ereftcd Sails began to ſtand, 

"Till by degrees, when Man undaunted grew, 
Forgetting all thoſe Fears before he knew, 
He ruſh'd into the Main, and harmleſs bore, 
Guided by Stars, the Storms that loudly roar 
In the gen, and Jonian Seas —— 

| Mr. Dechair. 


To whom the World is oblig'd for the Invention of Ships, is, 
like all Things of fuch Antiquity, uncertain ; there are divers Per- 
ſons, who ſeem to make equal Pretenfions to this Honour; ſuch 


are Prometheus, Neptune, Janus, Atlas, Hercules, Jaſon, Danaus, Ery- 


_ ———— 


hn An amd 


) 


(«) Prefat., in Rapt. Proſerpins, 


threns, 
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threus, exc. but by common Fame it is given to Minerva, the hap- 
Py Mother of all Arts, and Sciences : Some, who, leaving theſe anti- 
quated Fables of the Poets, pretend to ſomething more of cer- 
tainty in what they deliver, aſcribe it to the Inhabitants of tome 
of thoſe Places, that lye upon the Sea-coaſts, and are by Nature 
del1gir'd, as it were, for harbouring Ships, ſuch as the Afginenſians, 
Phenicians (a) &rc. The reaſon of this Diſagreement fcems to haye 
proceeded partly from the different Places, where Navigation was 
firſt praftis'd, (for it was never peculiar to any one People, and 
from them communicated to the reſt of the World, but found out 
in Countries far diſtant from one another ) and in part from the 
various ſorts of Ships, ſome of which, being firſt built by the Per- 
ſons above-mention'd, have inticled them to the whole Invention. 

The firſt Ships were built without Art, or Contrivance, and 
had neither. Strength nor Durableneſs, Beauty nor Ornament ; but 
conliſted only of Planks laid together, and juſt ſo -compadted as 
to keep out the Water (b) : In ſome Places they were nothing elle, 
but Hulks of Trees made hollow, which were call'd Ao1e worbguac | 


as conſiſting only of one Picce of Timber ; of theſe we find men- 
tlon 1n Yirg (c), 


Tunc alnos fluvii primum ſenſere cavatas, 
Navita tum ſtellis numeros, &+ nomina fecir. 


Then hollow'd Alders firſt on Rivers ſwam, 


Then to the Stars both Names, and Numbers came 
' Impos'd by Mariners. 


In later Ages alſo they were made uſe of at ſome Places, being 
the ſame with thoſe call'd x491, in the ſtrict, and moſt proper 


Acceptation of that Word (d), from ox477:2m, as made by hol- 
lowing, and, as it were, digging in a Tree. Nor was Wood alone 
apply'd to this Uſe, but any other Materials that float upon the\ 
Water without ſinking, ſuch as the Agyprian Reed papyrus, or (to 
mention no more) Leather, of which the primitive Ships were 
frequently compos'd, and call'd 7\o: Npdrewd , or Stun » 
theſe were ſometimes hegirt wich Wickers, and frequently ns'd-1n 
that manner upon the Rivers of A*thiopia, Afgypr, and Sabean 
Arabia even in later Times ; but 1n the firſt of IS we find no 
mention of any Thing but Leather, or Hides ſew'd together : In 
a Ship of this ſort Dardanus ſecur'd his Flight to the Country 
afterwards call'd Troas, when by a terrible Deluge he was forc'd 
to leaye Samothrace, his former Place of Reſidence (e). Charon's 


— — 


(4) Plin, 1.V.c. XII. Strabo 1. XVI. Mela L.I.c.XII. (6b) Maextmur Tyr. Dil- 
ſert. XL. Iſidorus. (c) Georgic. lib. Il. v. 136. (4d) Polyanus lib, V. (e) Lyeo- 
phronts (affandr, ejuſque Scho/rafter v. 7 x5. E 
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infernal Boat was of the ſame Compoſition, according to Y ir- 


gil (a), 


— Gemuit ſub pondere cymba 
Sur.lis, er multam accepit rimoſa paludem. 


Under the Weight the Boat of Leather groan'd, 
And leaky grown, th' 1inpetnous Water found 
An caſy Patlage thro”, 


When Ships were brought to a little more Perfe&ton, and en- 
creas'd in Bigncſs, the Sight of them ſtruck the poor, ignorant 
People with Terrour and Amazcment; for it was no iſmall Sur- 
prize to behold great floating Caſtles of unuſual Forms , full of 
living Men, and with Wings (as it were) expanded flying upon 
the Sea (6): Whatelſe could hive given Occation to the Fiction 
of Perſetis's Flight to the Gorgons, who, as Avriſtophanes (c) ex- 
preſly tells us, was carry 1n a Ship, 


\ 1 hs \ / ot Ie 
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"What: other Original could there be for the famous Story of 
T' _— who was feign'd to ride upon a wing'd Dragon , 
only becauie 1n a Time of Dearth at Athens he fayl'd to more 
fruitfull Countries to- ſupply the Neceſſities of his People z or 
to the Fable of the wing'd Horſe Pegaſus, who, as ſeveral 
Mythologifts (d ) report , was nothing but a Ship of thar .Name 
with Sails, and for that reaſon feign'd to be the Olſkpring of 
Neptune the Emperour of the Sea (e)2 Nor was there any other 
Ground for the Stories of Gryftons, or of Ships transform'd into 
Birds, and Fiſhes,which we frequently meet" with in the ancient Poets. 
So acceptable to the firſt Ages of the World were Inventions of 
this Natiire, that whoever made any Improvements in the Art of 
Navigation , built new Ships of Furms better fitted for Strength, 
or 'Swiftneſs than thoſe before us'd, render'd the old more com- 
modiows by any additional Contrivance, or «Giicoyer'd Countries 
untrac'd by foriner Travellers, were thought worthy of the greareſt 
itonours, and (hke other common BenefaRors to Mankind ) 
aſcrib'd into the Number of the deify'd Heroes, they had their In- 
ventions alſo conſecrated, and fix'd in the Heayens : Hence we 
have the Signs of Aries, and Tur, which were nothing, but 
two Ships, the former tranſported Phryxus from Greece to Colchos, 
the Jater Europa out of Phenicia into Crete z Argo likewiſe, Pegaſus, 
and Perſeus's Whale were new forts of Ships, which, being had 
in great Admiration by the rude and ignorant Mortals of thoſe 
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(a) eAxeid, VI, 414. (6) Apollaniae, ejuſque Sehitiaftes, (c) Schnliaftes. 
(a) Th:ſmophor, (e) Palaphatar, Artemidarw., ( f) Voſſins Idol 11b I.cap,XLIX. 
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"Times, were in Memory of their Inventors tranſlated amongſt the 
Stars,and metamorphos'd into Conſtellations byjthe Poets of thoſe,or 
the ſucceeding Ages. Thus much concerning the Invention of Ships. 

At their firſt Appearance in the World, all Ships, for whatever 
Uſe delign'd, were of the ſame Form ; but the various Ends of Na- 
vigation, ſome of which were beiter anſwer'd by one_ Form, ſome 
by another, ſoon gave occafion to fit out Ships, not in Bigneſs 
only, but in the manner of their Conſtruction, and Equipment, 
| differing from one another. Not to trouble you with a diſtin& 
Enumeration of eyery little Alteration, which would be endleſs, 
they were chiefly of three ſorts, Ships of Burden, of Jar, and of 
Paſſage. Ships of Paſſage were diſtinguiſh'd by ſeveral Names taken 
uſually from their Carriages; thoſe that ſery'd for the Tranſpor- 
tation of Men, being call'd by the general Names of re, and 6H- 


Cd JSes, or, when fill'd with arm'd Men, by the particular Tiles of 
emMTaywyor, and panints ; thoſe, in which Horſes were tranſ- 
| Ported, were nam'd im7y%, iT743wy0, and hippagnes , to men- 
tlon no more. 

Ships of Burden were call'd Arges gopruſols and 79a, to diſtin- 


guiſh them from Men of War, which were properly term'd yz: 
They were ufually of an orbicular Form , having _- and ca- 
pactous Bellies, to contain the greater Quantity of Victuals, Pro- 
viſions, and other Neceſfaries, wich which they were Iaden ; whence 
they are ſometimes call'd qp»[uaau, as, on the contrary, Ships of 
War we find nam'd wax (a), being extended to a greater Length 
than the former, wherein they agrce'd in part with the Tranſ- 
port-veſſels, which were of a Form betwixt the Ships of War, 
and Burden, being exceeded by the Jater 1n Capactonſneſs , by 
the former in Length. There was likewiſe another Difference 
amongſt theſe Ships, for Men of War, tho' not wholly deſtitute of 
Sails,twere chiefly row'd with Oars, that they might be the more able 
to tack about upon any Advantage, and approacF the Enemy on his 
weakeſt Side, whereas Veſſels govern'd by Sails, being lefr to the 
Mercy of the Winds, could not be manag'd .by ſo ſteady a Con- 
du; hence the Ships of War are uſually ſtil'd 6yw7mt, and xw7ec. 
Ships of Burden were commonly govern'd with Sails, and thoſe 
of Tranſport often tow'd with Cords, not but that in both theſe 
all the three Ways of Government, viz. by Sail, Oar, and Cords, 
were upon occaſion made uſe of. 

Men of War are ſaid to have been firſt rigg'd out by Parha- 
lus, or Samyres, as others by Semiramis, but according to ſome (b) by 
ZEgeon: They were farther diſtinguiſh'd from other {orts of Ships by 
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(4) Ulpianus in Demeſth,Orat adv. Lepiinem. (6b) lin, Nat Hiſt, lib, VII.cap. ulr. 
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various Engines, and Accefſions of Building, ſome to defend their || Jar! 
own Souldters, others to annoy Enemies, an Account of which Pre 
ſhall be inſerted in the following Chapters ; and from one ano- pe: 
ther in later Apes by ſeveral Orders, or Ranks of Oars, which an 
were not, as ſome vainly imagine , plac'd upon the ſame Level tal: 
| in different Parts of the Ship; nor yet, according to others, di- oth 
y rectly, and perpendicularly above one another's Heads; but their ſuc 
Seats being fix'd one at the Back of another aſcended gradually by 
in the manner of Stairs. The moſt uſual Number of theſe Banks eh 
was three, four, and five ; whence there 1s ſo frequent mention of clas 
ynes Teehpeis, TeTenenrsy and mw, i.e, trireme, quadrireme, and no 
OE : Bag teri 
quinquireme Gallies, which exceeded one another by a Bank of "*P- 
| Oars, and conſequently were built more high, and row'd with a 
greater Strength. In the primitive Times, the long Ships had on- 
- l - / hal 
| Iy one Bank of Oars, whence they are ſometimes term'd wovigess, h 
| and xeay7es from the Name of a ſingle Horſe, and therefore, when — 
| we find them call'd -wm1zovrmes:, and upwards as far as £x470vment, xl 
we are not to ſuppoſe they were row'd with fifty, or an hundred "= 
Banks, but only with ſo many Oars: ſuch as theſe was the Ship WF yy. 
Argo , which we find was row'd with fifty Oars, being the firit "0M 
of the long Ships, and invented by Faſon, whereas *till that Tine ao 
all ſorts of Veſſels had been of a Form more enclining to Oval ; "Wn 
Others (a) carry the Invention of Jong Ships ſomething higher, _ 
Tad | pages 6 ; : L 
referring it to Danaus, who, they tell us, ſail'd from Afgype 1n- 
to Greece 1n a Ship of fifty Oars; and however Faſon ſhould be ae 


allow'd to have introduc'd them into Greece, yet he cannot be 
chonghe their firſt Contriver, but rather imitated the A'gyptian, or 4- obſ 
frican Model, the later of which was ſome Time before compos'd by 
Atlas, and much us'd in thoſe Parts. The firſt;that us'd a double Bank for 
of Oars, were the Erythreans (b) ; which was farther enlarg'd by 
Aminocles of Corimh with the Acceſſion of a third, as Herodotus, 
Þ Thucydides, and Diodorus the Sicilian report ; but Clemens of Alexan- 
| dria (c) will have this Invention to belong to the Sidonians : To 
theſe Ariſtotle a Carthaginian added a fourth, Neſi&hon of Salamis (ac- 
cording to Pliny) or Dionyſus the Sicilian (according to Diodorus) 
a fifth, Xenagoras the Syracuſian a tlixth; Neſigiton encreas'd the 
Number to ten, Alexander the Great to twelve, Ptolemy Soter to fif- 
teen, Philip Father to Perſeus had a Skip of {ixteen Banks (4), then 
(it being eaſy to make Additions, the Method of erefting one Bank 
above another once fonnd out) Demetrius the Son of _Antigonur 
built a Ship of thirty Banks, and Protemy Philopator, out of a vain- F- 
glorious Humour of outdoing all the World beſides, farther en- 
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| (a) Apollodorus Bibliorh. lib, II. (6) Pliniur, (c) Stromar. lib.I, (4) Po- as 
{ybius in Fragment. & Livius. 
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larg'd the Number to forty (a), which (all other Parts bearing a juſt 
Proportion) rais'd the Ship co that prodigious Bignefs, that ir ap- 
pear'd at a Diſtance like a hrning Mountain, or liland, and upon 
a near View ſeem'd like an huge Caſtle npon the Floods; it con- 
tain'd four-thouſand Rowers, four hundred Mariners employ'd in 
other Services, and almoſt three thouſand Souldiers. Bur this, and 
ſuch like Fabricks ſery'd only for Shew, and Oſtentation, being 
by their great Bulk render'd unwieldly, and anfit for Uſe ; _Athe- 
nes tells ns the common Names, they were known by, were Cy- 
clades, or Aitng,zi. e. I{lands, or Mountains, to which they ſeem'd al- 
moſt equal in Bigneſs, conliſting, as ſome report, of as many Ma- 
terials, as would have been ſufficient -for the Conſtruction of at 
leaſt fifty Triremes. 

Belide thoſe already mention'd, there were other Ships with 
half Banks of Oars ; ſuch as wad, or 1uaGy, which ſeems to 
have been betwixt an Vnireme, and Bireme, conliſting of a Bank, 
and an half: likewiſe 7eemmuoaid z betwixt a Bireme, and Tri- 
reme, having two Banks and an half: Theſe, tho' perhaps builr 
in other Reſpcetts after the Model of the Jong Ships, or Men of 
War, are ſeldom comprehended under that Name, and ſometimes 
found in Oppolition to them. Seyeral other Ships are men- 
tion'd by Authory which differ'd from thoſe already enumerated, 
being fitted for particular Uſes, or ceitain Scas, employ'd upon 
urgent Neceſſities 1n naval Fights, but more commonly, as v7m:n4a4s 


Tenders, and vidtualling Ships, ro ſupply the main Fleet with Pro- 
viſions, and ſometimes built for Expedition, to carry Exprefles, and 
obſerve the Enemy's Motions, without Danger of being ſeiz'd by 
the heavier, and arm'd Vetſels : Thele were diſtinguilh'd from the 
former by the manner of their Conſtruction, and Equipment, betng 
in part like the Men of War, partly reſembling the Ships of Bur 
den, and in ſome Things diftering from both, as the yarious Ext- 
gences they ſery'd in, ſeem'd to require. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Of the Parts, Ornaments, &C. of Ships. 


AVING treated of the different ſorts of Ships us'd amongſt 
the ancient Grecians, I ſhall in the next Place endeayour 
to deſcribe the principal Parts, whereof they conſiſted, the 

Ignorance of which has occaſion'd a great many Miſtakes , and 
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(a) Tlutarchus Deme;rio, Athiness lib. V. 
| much 
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much Confuſion in thoſe that have conyers'd with Aeiors of 
Antiquity. Herein I ſhall chiefly follow the Account of*Schefer, 
who hath ſo copiouſly treated on this Subje&, and with fuck In- 
duſtry, and Learning colle&ted whateyer is neceſſary to W's 1llu- 
ſtration, that very little Room 1s left for farther Enlargerignt. 

Now the principal Parts, of which Ships conſiſted, weWthree, 
wiz. the Belly, the Prow, and the Stern: Theſe were again com- 
pos'd of other ſmaller Parts, which ſhall briefly be deſcrib'd if 
their Order. 

x. In the Belly, or middle Part, of the Ship there was g0ms, 
Carina, or the Keel, which was compos'd of Wood, and therefore 
from it's Strength ahd Firmneſs call'd cripn : It was plac'd at the 
Bottom of the Ship , being .delign'd to cut, and glide thro' the 
Waves (a), and therefore was not broad, but narrow, and ſharp; 
whence it may' be percciy'd that not all Ships, but only the waxray, 
whoſe Bellies were ſtrait, and of a ſmall Circumference, were pro- 
vided with Keels, the reſt having uſually flat Bottoms (b). Round 
the Keel were plac'd Pieces of Wood to fave it from receiving 
Dammage,when the Ship was firſt Jaunch'd into the Water, or bulg'd 
'againſt Rocks; theſe were call'd zzavouar, in Latin cunei ac- 
cording to\ Ovid (c), 
Famque labant cunei, ſpoliataque tezmine cer 
Rima patet,— , 


The Wedges break, and, looſing all it's Wax, 
A Hole lets 1n the Water. 


Next to the Keel was oa (d), within which was contain'd the 
&r7aiz, or Pump,thro' which Water was convey'd out of the Ship (e): 
After this was de-7z2% 7865, or ſecond Keel, being plac'd be- 
neath the Pamp, and call'd az7Ctor, yernrbuen, xacromedey (f): 
By ſome 1t is falſly ſuppos'd to be the ſame with gdaxu. 
. Above the Puinp was an hollow Place, call'd by Herodotus x0ian 
TP vis, by Pollux xyrs, and age, (becauſe large, and capacious, 
after the Form of a Veſſel, or Belly ) by the Latins tefludo. This 
was ſurrounded with Ribs, which were Pleces of Wood riſing 
from the Keel upwards, and call'd by Heſychius youers> by others 
tains (the Belly of the Ship being contain'd within them) in La- 
mm coffe: Upon theſe were plac'd certain Planks, which .Ariffo- 
Fhanes calls $7 7iorcias or ty Tepavids, 
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(a) Homer: Scholiaft, Oayſſ. pg. (b) Iſidor. lib. XIX: Cap. [. (ce) Metam. þ 4 P : 


v.516, (4) Tollux, (e) Arifloph. Schol, Equit, ( f) Pollux, mY. 
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which encompaſs'd all the former Parts on both Hands: . Theſe 
were compos'd of large Rafters extended from Provy to Stern, and 


call'd <z(wpuart (a), Cognprs (6), and Caomd/ 12TH (c), becauſe by 


them the whole Fabrick was begir:, or ſurrounded. 
In both theſe Sides the Rowers had their Places, call'd 777501 


and uae, in Latin fori, and zwanſtra, plac'd above one another ; 
The loweſt was call'd Syazyues, and thoſe that Jabour'd therein 
Suaduuu 3 The Middle Zvzz, and the Men 703i ; the uppermoſt 
Ip4y9uz, Whence the Rowers were term'd Ipayi7uu (4). In theſe were 
Spaces, thro' which the Rowers put their Oars; theſe were 
ſometimes one-continu'd Vacuity from one End to the other call'd 
Tedpnz, but more uſually diſtin& Holes, each, of which was de- 


ſignd for a gle Oar; theſe were ſtil'd wgpagrre cum 


Te y as allo ipSauo} , becauſe not unlife the Zyes of living * 


Creatures: All of them were by a more peneral Name terin'd 
£14@m, from comaining the Oars (e); but tyxomy ſeems to have 
been another Thing , ſignifying the Spaces between the Banks 
of Oars on each Side, where the Paflengers ſeem to have. been 
plac'd: On the Top of all theſe was a Paflage,” or Place 
to walk in, call'd mzezs, and maggopaygy, as joyning to''the 
9p2y0r, or uppermoſt Bank of Oars, $5 on 


2, Ilpopz, the Prow, or Fore-deck whence it's ſomerimes call'd | 
 TwWmy, the Fore-head, and commonly diſtinguiſh'd by other me- 


taphorical Fitles taken from human Faces, | In' ſome Ships thera 
15 mention of two Prows, as likewiſe of two Sterns z thus was 
Danaut's Ship. adorn'd by 24inerva, when he fled from Agypt. Ir 
was cuſtomary to beautify the Prow with Gold, and various forts 
of Paint, and Colours : In the primitive Times red was moſt in 


_ Uſe, whence Xomer's Ships were commonly dignify'd with the Ti- 


tles of waTaTpy:ry and 02 xonmencty or redefac'd : The blew: like» 


wiſe, or Sky-colour was frequently made uſe of, as bearing a neat , 
Reſemblance to the Colour of the Sea, whence we find Ships call'd©. 


by Homer zudviaenest, by Ariſtophanes xvayiuCondiy Several other 
Colours were alſo made nſe of ; nor were they barely yarniſh'Forer 
with them, for they had a cartous Art of Annealing them by Wax 
melted in the Fire, ſo as neitzer the Sun, Winds, or Water were 
able to deface them 5 This Art was-call'd, from the J/ax us'd therein, 


_ 
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Hence proceed we to the mcupal, latera, or Sides of- the Ships. 
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zugoyragia, from the Fire ergo it ts deſcrib'd by /urmuins (a), 
and mention'd in Ovid (b), 


— Pifa coloribus uſtis 
Cerileam matrem concava fpuppis habee. 


The painted Ship with melted Wax anneal'd 
Had Tehys for it's Deity. 


In theſe Colours the various Forms of Gods , Animals, Plants, 

ec. were uſually deſcrib'd; which were often added as Ornaments 

» _ to other Parts allo of the Ships, as plainly appears from the an- 
cient Monuments preſented to the World by Bayfms. 

The Sides of the Prow were term'd Tipe, or Wines, and Te- 

Ez according go Scheffer, but I rather read mzperay, for ſince the 

Prow 1» com:n8nlF compar'd to an human Face, Y*will naturally 

follow that it's Sides, may be call'd Cheeks. The Top of theſe, as 

likewiſe of the Stern , was call'd mwpZeiptoia (c), becauſe woid of 

Rowers. 
- 2. Tirvyn, the Hind-deck, or Stern, ſometimes call'd 5p, the 


=” Tail, becauſe the hindmoſt Part of the Ship : It was of a Figure 
more enclining to round than the Prow, the Extremity of which 


T% 


than the Prow, and was the Place, where the Pilot fat to ſteer : 
The Bow of it was call'd 647«y, the Planks, of which that was 
compos'd, 7, arrives, There was another Place ſomething be- 
Jow the, Top call'd 4-w»Noy, the interiour Part of which was 
term'd 3y5+ecuoy, 

Some other Things there are in the Prow, and Stern, that de- 
ſerve our Notice 3 as thoſe Ornaments, wherewith the Ex- 
tremities of the Ship were beautify'd , commonly call'd in gene- 
ral &vp7y:a (d), or yioy toporides (e), in Latin corymbi, which Name 
is taken from the Greek xopuCz us'd in Homer, I 


RM yay Smotonlery aupe, xopupba, 


Tho' this Word in Greek is not, as in the LZatin, apply'd to the 
Ornaments of both Ends, bus only of the Prow (f): Theſe are 
Ilikewite call'd 2»-:52a12, becauſe plac'd at the Zxrremity of the gov, 
Which was a long Plank at the Head of the Prow, and there- 
fore ſometimes term'd aKuxepzacuan (8) ; the Form of them ſome- 
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(4) Lib. VII, cap.IX. (6) Faſtorum lib. IV. (&) Thucydidts Scholia- 
Ber. (4) Suidas, (e) Homerws. (f ) Etymologicy Autor. (g) Tohux, 


tunes 


was: ſharp, that it might cut the Waters ; 1t was alſo built higher . 
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times reſembled Hel "ets, ſometimes living - Creatures, but moſt 
frequently was winde:l into a round Compaſs, whence they are 
ſo commonly nam'd corymbe, and corone. 

To the 4»pograie In the Prow anſwer'd the 9a in the Stern, 
which were often of an orbicular Eigure, or falhion'd like Wings, 
© which a little Shield, call'd 4ao7/tior, or tam) o%y, was fre- 
quently affix'd : Sometimes a Piece of Wood was erefted, whereon 
Ribbands of divers Colours were hung , and ferv'd inſtead of a 
Flag (a) to diſtinguiſh the Ship, and of a Weather-cock to lignt- 
ſy the Quarters of the Wind. 

Xlwiotos was fo call'd from yl, a Gooſe, whoſe Figure it re- 
ſembled, becauſe Geeſe were look'd on as fortunate Omens to Ma- 
riners, for that they ſwim on the Top of the Waters, and fink 
not. . This Ornament, according to ſome, was fix'd at the Bottom 
of the Prow, where it was joyn'd to the foremoſt Part of the Keel; 
and was the Part, to which Anchors were faſten'd, when caſt in- 
to the Sea+ But others carry it to the other End of the Ship, and 
fix it upon the Extremity of the Stern (b). _ # 

[1-54 91u0, was the Flag , whereby Ships were diſtinguiſh'd. 
from one another : It was plac'd in the Prow, Juſt below the DA0S I 
b.ing ſometimes cary'd , and frequently painted , whence it is in 
Lotin term'd piftura, repreſenting the Form of a Mountain, a 
Tree, a Flower, or any other Things, wherein it was diſtinguilh'd 
from what was call'd z#tela, or the Safeguard, of the Ship,' which 
always repreſented ſome of the Gods, to whoſe Care and Protedtion 
the Ship was recommended ; for which reaſon it was held ſacred, 
and had the Privilege of being a Refuge, and SanGtuary to ſuch 
as fled to it; Prayers alſo, and: Sacrifices were off:r'd, and Oaths 
confirm'd before it,as the Manſion of the Tutclar,and prefiding Deity 
of the Ship: Now and then we find it taken for the rape 94:45» (c), 
and perhaps ſome ſew Times the Images of Gods might b» rey 
p:cfented upon the Flags : By ſome it 15 plac'd allo in the Prow (4d), 
but by moſt| Authors of Credit affign'd to the Stern ; Thus Ovid, 
(to omit more Inſtances) in his Epiſtle of Paris, 


Accipit et piftos puppis adunca Deos. 
The Stern with painted. Deittes richly ſhines. 


Farther, the ztela, and my mu are frequently diſtinguiſh'd in 
expreſs Words, that being always ſignify'd by the Image of a God 
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(+) Pollax, Euft.ithizs, (6) Ery mologics Autor. (c) LaTantias Ib I cap IE 
Servins SEngid. V. Gloſſa vereres. (d) Procopias in Eſaie cap. XII. (grilius 
in catena ad eundem prophetars. 
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this uſnally of ſome Creature , or feigh'd Repreſentation : Hence 
the ſame Author (a), : 


| 
] 
Eft mihi, ſitque, precor, flave tutela Minerve, 4 
Navis © & pitta caſSide nomen habet, { 
Alinerva is the Goddeſs I adore, | 
And may ſhe grant the Bleſſings I 1mplore - 
The Ship its Name a painted Helmet gives, p 
Where the Tutelar Deity was Minerva, the mwgonuo! an Helmet, t 
In ji'-* manner, the Ship, wherein Europa was convey'd from Pha- 2 
nicia into Crete, had a Bull for it's Flag, and Fupiter for it's Tutes c 
Jar Deity; which gave Occaſion to the Fable of her being ra- © 
viſli'd by that God in the Shape of a Bull. It was cuſtomary P 
for the Ancients to commit their Ships to the Proteftion of thoſe 
Derties, whom they thought moſt concern'd for their Safety, or 
to whom t2cy bore any fort of Relation, or AﬀecGtion : Thus we 
learn from Euripides (b), that Theſeus's whole Fleet, conſiſting of 
{ixty Sail, was uader the Care of Minerva the Protereſs of Athens ; N 
Achilles's Navy was committed to the Nereids, or Sea-nymphs, be- V 
cauſe of the Relation he had to them on the Account of his _ 
Mother Thetis, who was one of their Number ; and (to'mention & 
no more ) the Beotian Ships had for their Tutelar God Cadmus 
repreſented with a Dragon in his Hand, becauſe he was the Foun- tt 
der of Thebes, the principal City in Beotia. Nor were whole Fleets th 
only, but ſingle Ships recommended to certain Deitics, which the ah 
Ancients uſually choſe out of the Number of thoſe, who were pi 
reputed the Protettors of their Country , or Family, or preſided FX 
over the Butineſs they were going about; thus Merchants com- 
mitted themſelyes, and their Ships to the Care of Mercury, Soul- BE 
diers of Mars, and Lovers of Yenus and Cupid; ſo Paris tells his 
Miſtreſs in Ovid, | 
Uua tamen ipſe wehor, comitata Cupidine parvs 
Sponſor conjugii ſtat Dea picta ſui. O 
Fenus, who has betroth'd us, painted ſtands 
With little Cupid on my Ship ——— , 
4 On the Prow of the Ship, about the 5020, 'was plac'd a round E 
Piece of Wood call'd uy, and ſometimes 6922a ws, the Eye of , 
the Ship, becanſe fix'd in 1t's Fore-deck (c); on this was inſcrib'd ch 


the Nane of the Ship, which was uſually taken from the Flag, 


hn 


(+) De Triſtibus. (6) Iphigenia, (c)Poliux, Euſtathins, Apollenis Scholiaſtcs 
Argon, lib, Lv. 1089. ; (4) 
ab 
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as appears in the fore-mention'd Paſſage of Ovid, where he tells 
us his Ship receiy'd it's Name from the Helmet painted upon it; 
hence comes the frequent mention of Ships call'd Pegaf, Scylle, 
Bulls, Rams, Tigers, @&c. Which the Poets took Liberty to repre- 
ſent as living Creatures,that tranſported their Riders from one Coun- 
try to another ; nor was there pon, to ſome) any other Ground 
for thoſe known Fiftions of Pegaſus, the wing'd Horſe of Zelle- 
rophon, or the Ram, that is reported to have carry'd Phryxus to 
Colchos, with ſeveral others, that occurr every where in the Poets. 

The whole Fabrick being completed, it was fortify'd with Pitch 
to ſecure the Wotd from the Waters, whence it comes that ZJo- 
mer's Ships are eyery where mention'd with the Epithet of v4>aivaus 
or Black. The firſt that made uſe of Pitch, were the Inhabitants 
of Pheacia (ﬆ), call'd afterwards Corfica. Sometimes Wax was em- 
ploy'd in the ſame Uſe, whence Ovid (6), 


Cerula ceratas accipit unda rates. 


The azure Sea receiyes the waxy Ships. 


Now and then it was apply'd with a Mixture of Roſin, or other 
Materials fit for the ſame Purpoſe ; whence the Colour of Ships 
was not always the ſame, and the Epithets aſcrib'd to them in 
the Poets are yartous. 

Aﬀeer all, the Ship being bedeck'd with Garlands, and Flowers, 
the Mariners alſo adorn'd with Crowns, ſhe was launch'd into 
the Sea with loud Acclamations, and other Expreſſions of Mirth, 
and Joy (c); and, being purify'd by a Prieſt with a Jighted Torch, 
an Egg, and Brimſtone (d), or after ſome other manner, was con- 
ſecrated to the God, whoſe Image ſhe bore. 


% 


CHAPTER 
Of the Tackling, and Inſtruments requir'd un Na- 


V1gation, 


__— —— 


being either neceſſary to all forts of Navigation, or only 
ſome Form of it, as that by Sails, by Oars, &c. The 

chief of the former ſort were as follow: 
TlnhzAtov, gubernaculum , the Rudder , plac'd in the hindmoſt 


f [ts Inſtruments us'd in Navigation were of diyers ſorts , 
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(a) Suidas v. Nevrixxz. (6) Epiſt. Oenon. v. 42+ (c) Athenans lib. V. 
(4) Apwleins Aſin, lib, XL. _ 
S 3 Deck, 
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Deck, whereby the Pilot dire&ed the Courſe of the Ship. The. 
ſmaller ſort of Ships had only one Rudder, but thoſe of greater 
Bulk, as often as Occafion requir'd, had more, inſomuch that ſome- 
times we read of four Rudders in one Veſſel : The Places of theſe 
are uncertain, being perhaps not always the ſame; but 1t ſeerns pro- 
bable, that, when there were only two Rudders, one was fix'd to 
the Fore-deck, the other to the hindmoſt 3 whence we read of 
ins 41121p-4r9, or Ships with two Sterns 3 when there were four 
Ruclders, one ſeems to have been fix'd to each Side of the Vcliel. 
Ayzupz. an Anchor, the firſt Invention of which ſome alcribe 
to the Tyrrhenians (a); others to Midas, the Son of Gordzr, whoſe 
Anchor, Pauſanias tells us, was preſery'd in one of Jupiter's Tem- 
ples 'till his Days: Since there were divers ſorts of Anchors, 1t 
15 not improbable that both theſe may juſtly Jay claim to Part of 
the Invention. The moſt ancient Anchors are ſaid to have been 
of Stone (b), and ſometimes of Wood, to which a great 
Quantity of Lead was nfually fix'd: Tn fome Places Ba» kets 
full of Stones (c), and Sacks fill'd with Sand wer: employ'd to 
the {ane Uie : All theie were let down by Cords 1atc- the Sea, and 
by their Weight ſtay'd the Courſe of the Ship. Aﬀecrwards Ans 
chors were compos'd of Tron, and furniſh'd with Teeth, wnich, 
being fatten'd to the Bottom of the Sea, preſerv'd the Vetlel nn- 
moyeablez whence dby7zs, and dentes are frequently taken for 
Anchors 1n tho Grech, and Latin Poets. At firſt there was only 
one Tooth, whence Anchors were call'd e7:£952149: (4); but in 
a ſhort Time a ſecond was added by Erupalamus (ec), or Anacharſts 
the Scythian Philoſopher (f): The Scholiaft upon Apollonius (g) 
confidently affirms, that this ſort of Anchors was ud #by the Ar- 
| Ir; yet herein he ſeems to deſerve no great Credit, for that 
e runs contrary to,.the TFtimonies of other Writers, and 
his own Author ;p//orvins makes mention of none but 
thoſe of Stone. Th&Mnchors with two Teeth were call'd zugt- 
Coat, or 4u2us', and from ancient Monuments appear to haye 
been much what the ſame with thoſe us'd in our Days, only the 
_ tranſverſe Piece of Wood upon their Handles 1s wanting 1n all 
of them. Every Ship had ſeveral Anchors, one of which, ſur- 
paſſing all the reſt in Bigncſs, aud Strength, was peculiarly term'd 
tie4, in Latin ſacra, and was Mever us'd, but in extreme Dan- 
ger; whence ſacram anchoram folvere 15 proverbially apply'd to ſuch 
as are forc'd to their laſt, Refuge. 


4 


(a) Piin, lib. VIII. cap. ule. (bh) Apollonius Argonaut. Arrianus 1n Periplo 
Ponti Euxin:. (c) Tofephw, & Suidas v tay jc. (d) Pollux. (e) Plin. lib. 
Vil. cap. ulc. (f) Srabolib. X, ex Ephoro, (g) Argon, I. v. 1271. 
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Fpucty Sepuenuos, fergpe ſaburra, Ballaſt, wherewith Ships were 


pois'd, whence it is call'd aogdaoua mois: It was uſually of 
Sand,but ſometimes of any other ponderous Matter : Djomedes, in his 


Voyage from Troy, is faid to have employ'd the Stones of that Ci- . 


ty's Walls to this Uſe (4). It 1s ſometimes call'd zep:235, and 
x4920y (b). 

Blas, call'd by ZJerodotus ygrrameipmriemn (c), by Lucilius catapi- 
rates (d), was an Inſtrument, wherewith they ſounded the Depth 
of the Sea, and diſcoyer'd whether the Bottom was firm and com- 
modious for anchoring, or dangerous by reaſon of Quick-ſands, 
or other Obſtructions. It was commonly of Lead, or Braſs, or other 
ponderous\ Metals, and let down by a Chain 1nto the Deep (e), 

Koy et, call'd by Sophocles mnxlpe (f), 10 Latin conti, Jong Poles, 
ns'd to ſound the Depth of ſhallower Waters, to thruſt the Ship 
from Rocks and Shelves, and force her forwards 1n Fords and 
— where the Waters had not Strength enough to carry 

er, 

AmiCdSpr, 6me4 p94, or zM1uexes were little Bridges, or Stairs 
joyning the Land to Ships, or one Ship to another. 

AyTMt9), ayTAOy, 1 Latin hauſtrum, tolleno, or tollena, &xc. a Swipe, 
or Enpine to draw np Water. 

To ſome of the aboye-mention'd Inſtruments certain Ropes were 
requir'd, and diſtinguiſh'd according to their ſeycral Uſes ; as 

[Teioperu, ancoralia, or ancorarii, the Cables, wherewith An 
chors were caſt into the Sea, call'd ſometimes yuan (g), or xgwun- 
aw (h ): whence in the Place of Saint Mathew, where Chriſt, 
ſpeaking of the Difficulty of a rich Man's entring into Heayen, 
tells his Diſciples, it 1s harder than for a Camel to paſs thro” the 
Eye of a Needle, Theophylaf, and ſome others interpret the Word 
xX4umes, not of the Animal call'd a Camel, but a Cable (3). 

Pupuetret, GAX01, ON arts parolcones, remulci, Ropes, by which 
Ships were tow'd. 

Amryeid, 6Frycid, meiguaTrs, me jurnont, retinacula, Cords, where- 
with Ships were ty'd to the Shore. In moſt Harbours Sfrones 
were ereited for this purpoſe, being bor'd thro' like Rings, and 
thence call'd Szx7yAior, to theſe the Cords, caſt out of the Stern, 
were bound : This Cuſtom was always obſery'd, when Ships came 
into Port; and therefore, when they put to Sea, it-1s uſually faid 
they did ſolvere funes, looſe their Cords ; Inſtances of this are eye« 


— 


(a) Lycophronis Cafſandr. v. 618. (b) Heſychine. (c) Euterpe, (4d) Lib.XIX, 
cap. IV. (e) Gloſſs in AR. Apoſt, cap. XXVIT, (f) Tokux. (g) Arifte« 
phanis Scholiaftes, (h) Phavorinus, (5) Maithii Evangel, c:p. XIX, 
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ry where frequent, but T ſhall only give you one out of Ovid (4), - 


who ſpeaks thus of ZEneas's Followers, / 


Aneadz gaudent, ceſoque in littore tauro, 
Torta coronate ſoluunt retinacula nav. 


A Bull the joyfull Trojans facrific'd 
Upon the Shore, then loos'd' the Rope that ty'd 
The Ship all crown'd with Garlands, ———— 


The End of doing this was, that the Ships might be ſecur'd from 
the Violence of the Winds, and Waves; for which reaſon, 1n thoſe 
commodious Harbours, that Jay not expos'd to them, we find 
that Ships. remain'd looſe, and unty'd; whence Homer (b), 


By ov Auul ciloguoss bv & nei meigpares bay, 
So ſtill the Port, .there was no need of Ropes. 


'I proceed to the Inſtruments, which were only neceſſary to ſome 
ſort of Navigation ; where I ſhall firſt treat of thoſe requir'd in 
' Rowing, which were as follow : 

Ken, remi, Oars, ſo call'd from one Copas, by whom 'tis faid 
they were firſt invented. TIa&7y, in Latin palmula, or tonſa, was 
the Blade, or broad Part of the Oar , which was uſually cover'd 
with Braſs, that it might with greater Strength , and Force re- 

| the Waves, and endure the longer. There were ſeveral 
of Oars plac'd gradually above one another ; the Oars 
of the loweſt Bauk were. ſhorter than the reſt , and call'd Suad- 
pieu, Or Staduidar ; Thoſe of the middle Banks were term'd Zv- 
Xe : Thoſe of the uppermoſt Ipzy1ntai, and Spwindes, and were 
"the longeſt, being at the greateſt Diſtance from the Water; where- 
fore, that the Rowers mars be the better able to wield, and manage 
them, it was cuſtomary to put Lead upon their Handles (c), that 
the Bottom might not out-poiſe the Top. 

_ , Sx8a9t were round Pieces of Waod, whereon the Rowers hung 
their Oars, when they reſted from their Labours : Hence -vo7s 
TE102Apuory 5.e, a Ship with three Rows of Scalmi, or a Trireme. 

Tpimot, agomuTupts, ſtrophi, or ſtruppi, were leathern Thongs (d), 
wherewith the Oars were hung upon the ſcalmi; thoſe alſo, with 
which the Rudder was bound. Leather, and Skins of Beaſts were 
-apply'd alſo to ſeveral other Ulesz as to cover the ſcaim;, and the 


_ 
_ _— 


. (4) Metam, lib XV.v. 695, (6) Odyf. /. v. 136: Vide Annotationes 
\noftras in Lxcophronis Caſiandr. v.20, (c) Athenaw lib. V. (4) Etymolggios 
4uRor, Hemeri Scholiaft, Odyfs. dv. | 
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Holes, thro' which the Oars were put forth to preſerve them from 
being worn (a). There" were Skins under the Rowers,' call'd' 
wanton, and ſometimes vnuryxwrd, of VaomMHx 7 tern), from 
faving the Elbows, or Breeches of the Rowers. 

Educ, 0fAparty (wa » Ofc in Latin tranſtra, and juga, were 
the Seats of the Rowers. 

The Inſtruments us'd in Sailing were as follow: | 

[574 pWormviss age, vela, Sails, which are by ſome thought 
to have been firſt invented by Dedalur, and to have given Ori- 4 
ginal to the Fable of his uſing Wings : Others referr this Inven- 
tlon to 7carus, making Degaius the Confriver of Maſts and Sail- 
yards (5): At firſt, there was only one Sail in a Ship, but after- 
wards a greater Number was found convenient, the Names of which 
were theſe : : 

Apriuwy, by ſome taken for ſupparum , or the Top-ſail, which 
hung on the Top of the Maſt, Y 

Avame, the great Sails (c). 

Aoawy, the Trinket, or ſmall Sail in the Fore-deck (d) : Others 
make &4779y; and Sov the ſame. 

Ex Jpoyuos, the Miſen-fail, which was larger than the former, 
and hung 1n the Hind-deck (e). 
Sails were commonly of Linen, ſometimes of any other 
Materials fat for receiving, and repelling the Winds : in Dio (f) '&h 
we have mention of leathern Sails ; it was likewiſe uſual for wane of _” 
other Sails to hang up their Garments ; whence came the Fable of * 15h 
Hercules, who 1s fetgn'd to have fail'd with the Back of a Zyon, becaule  __ . } 
he us'd no other Sail,but his Garment, which was a Lyon's Skin (gÞ+. | + © Þ 

Kipateu, KceaTey antenne , the Sail-yards, Pieces 'of Wood fix'd -} ©; 
upon the Maſt, to which the. Sails were ty'd (h)z, The Name © -: 
ſignifies an Zorn, whence it's Extremities are call'd®:axpoxuus 
it's Arms inclining to an orbicuwlar Figure are term'da 


The Zatin Poet hath us'd cornua in the fame Sence- (03.3 £9093 
| hes Do Ps Fey We, 
Veloque ſuperba capact ' 1 oF7 
Cum rapidum haurires Boream, & cornjbus ons. : > of 
Colligeret flatus.. 1; <5 5 
$4 


Other Parts it had cloſe to the Maſt call'd 2uCone; 
being thoſe, by which ic was mov'd. * 
IDs, mains, the Maſt. Every Ship had ſeveral Ma 
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(a) Suides v; ArpSigg- (b) Plin, lib, VII. caps LVI. (c) He 
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told by Arifteie, that at firſt there was only orie Maſt; which bein 

_ the Middle of the Ship, the Hole, into which the Fook 
of it 'was inſerted, was nam'd weorS un (a), in Latin modius, When 
they landed, the Maſt was taketn down, as appears eyery where in 


' Homer, and plac'd on a Thing call'd is9bxy, which, according 


to Suidas, was a Caſe, wherein the Maſt was repolited, but £47 a- 
thizs will have it to be nothing, but a Piece of Wood, againſt 
which it was repi'd. The Parts of the Maſt were theſe: [1Teeve, 
or the Foot. Auyas, or, according to Mthenzus, Aids, Of 794- 
WAGY > to which the Sail was fix'd. Kapgyoroy, the Pulley, by 
which the Ropes were turn'd round. @wpdxyoy, built in the man- 
ner of a Turret, for Souldiers to ſtand upon , and caſt Darts: 
Above this was a Piece of Wood call'd izpicy, the Extrenibity of 
which was termi'd jx«xg74, on which hung a Ribband call'd, 
from it's continual Motion, 6479+4@y, turning round with the 


- Wind. | 


The) Names of the [Ropes requir'd to the Uſe of the above- 
mention'd Parts, were theſe that follow, as enumerated by 


Scheffer : 


Emmy: were the Ropes call'd in Latin anquine, wherewith the 


; Sail-yards were bound to the main Maſt (5); Others will have 


them to be the ſame with the Latin rudentes, which were thoſe 
that govern'd the Sail-yards, fo as one Part of the Sails might 


| es the other lower'd (c), according to the Pleaſure of the 


t.. Others will have the Cord, wherewith the Sail-yards were 


C5 oye to-the Maſt, to be term'd xgawr, cerncdhus,- anchonjis, and rudens ; 
*-” that whereby they were contracted, 'or dilated 570 (d), in 
"Zain opifere (e). 


Tlidts, in Latin pedes, were Cords at the Corners of the Sails (f), 
whereby they were manag'd as Occaſion requir'd. ITegmdts were 


ſmall Cords below the pedes, which were ſo contriv'd, 4} to be 


loos'd, and contraſted by them: The Uſe of both theſe was in 

taking the Winds, for by them the Sails were contrated, dilated, 

or chang'd from one Side to another, as there was Occaſion. 
Meoveta, were thoſe, whereby the Maſt was ereQed , or let 


| down (g); others will have them to belong to the Sails. 


legrivo were Cords, which, paſſing thro' a Pulley at the 
Top of the Maſt, were ty'd on one Side to the Prow , on the 


—_ 
— 


— —  —_—— 


4 Scholiafter Odyſſ. &'. (b) Suidas. - (c) Phavorinu. (d) Suidas, 
') Arsſtophanu Schol, Equit, A&. I. Scen. 1. Apollonis Scholi aſter. 
* Abeurſis comment. in 'Lycopbronis Caſſandr. v. tory, (g) A- 
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other 'to the Stern , to keepQedbac fix'd and \inunoveable. © 
The Materials, . of which theſe and other Cords _ 05.8 

_ —_ ſel a leatheen Thongs 

they us'd Hemp, Flax m-leaves, Phi vyvoge of 

Trees, As the 'TeilSree, re Vine, Maple wg, ke” 


. :.F 


e 1 afiruments of War m Ships, | 


HAT I hens hitherto deliyer'd conenning .thy the 
and Conſtrution of Ships, has been (| 

ral without ReſpeCt to any p iCular th them; Fa 4... 
remains therefore, that in the next Place T1 you a'brief. Ac- Wo 
count of what was farther necefiary to equ ” Man of War. © g' 
EuGoaoy, roſtrum , was a Beak of Wood , fortify dewith Braſh, -* 5 
whence it is call'd z#axous v:vv in Djodorus (a), and. ; have "&-% 
ſometimes the Epithet of yea: One, or more « Y tele 

was always faſten'd to the Prow to annoy the. Enemy" $$ p and - 
the whole Prow was ſometimes cover'd Wick Braſs to*guar ff, Le 20 
Rocks and Affaults. The Perſon that firit ys'd thele Beaks i. 4M 
to have been one Piſcus an Italian ( O); for it will nat be. al = 
that the primitive Greel had an owledge of them Sow, tp mo - 1 
ſuch Thing is mention'd in Zomeywhich cool ſcarce haze Ba 4 
pen'd, had they been' invented at the 


of the Troj 
Eſehylus ( c ) gives Neffor's Ship , q7 is oye | 


army with ten Beaks, and 7; 4 
Beaks, "TY 


4 wi A \x- 
Mn wat YehKopconddlay | he 
Fleoparas RN Alnls SZanr, T3 "Uh . 
Thod\' 6is Ipyeur- | 4 21603, a GN 


ON tha thats Ships wich brazen peak" 
= never emter'd ie Ports, 


But ie may juſtly by qneſtion'd, whether theſe Poets take their 
Deſcriptions from the 'Praftice of their own Times, 4" THir 

uent enough with Men of that Profeſſion. Theſe: Beake' wate: 
S_—_— gh, but afterwards it was Loan ive. convenient 


” Lib, XX, on Thin, lib. VII, cap, Lvt. @ _ _ On. oY 
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a - ; 
to have them ſhort and firm, andkc'd fo low as to pierce the Ene- 
iny's Ships under Water; this was an, Invention of one :Ariſto 
a Corinthian, who communicated jt: t 5 RMcufians in their War 
with the thenians, againſt whgy it prov'd a conſiderable Adyan- 
tage, fot by theſe new Boagks ſeveral bf the 
were overurn'd, or torn 1n Plecgs at the Shock (a). .,Above 
the Beak was anger Ifiſtrument c as, and it Fppears 
from ancieng M . were uſugly adorn'd 
with var! y ) 


Eqonidts W plac' 1 git of the 
Prow (6b) to guard it from the Enemy's Beaks :\«Þfcauſe Prows 


are nſually compar'd to Faces, theſe were thought to reſemble Ears, 

whence their Name ſeems to have been deriv'd : for thoſe are miſta- 
keng, thgt would have them belong to the Hind-deck (c). 

KaTregpdpart, ozyaſuuari, or Hatches, ſometinnes call'd yam- 


podypatrey whenc e meet with ves Ta) a, xo TUPLAKTO! 
and ze, cover Ships, or Men of War; which are frequently 
opposd to Ships of Paſſage, or Burden, which were aqpaumu, 
and E-% uncoyer'd, or without Hatches: This Covering was 
of Wwod, and erefted on purpoſe for the Souldicrs, that they, 
ſtanding as it were upon an Eminence, might level their miſlive 
Weapons with greater Force and Certainty againſt their Enemies. 
In the primitive Ages, particularly about the Time of the Trojan 
War, we are told by Thucydides, that the Souldiers ns'd only to 
fight upon the foremoſt , and hindermoſt Decks (4d), and there- 
fore wheneyer we find #7 ſpeak of ixpic yu5s,. which his 
Scholits interpret Hatches, pF. only to underſtand him of theſe 
Parts, whicly alone us'd tFbe cover'd in thoſe Days. Thus he 
tells.us of Fax defendingggſie Grecian Ships againſt the Attack" 
of the Tr 0jans (e), ” f 


« V 
= - viav inet imam jpaxph Bcd ms, 


- 
He march'd npon the Hatches with long Strides. 


And of Une preparing himſelf for the Encounter with Syl/a 


he ſpeaks thus (f), 


. _ tpi yds ECauvt 
TTpofevs. — 
Upon the Hatches of the foremoſt Decks 
He weat. 


(a) Driortorus Sieulus lib. XIIT. (b) Thueyzdidis Schov/iaftes lib. VII. (c) Ery- 
wvologics Auftor, (4) Lib. I, (e) 15:4. o'5 (f) 0d). | 
| The 
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The other Parts of the Ship are ſaid to have been firſt cover'd by 
the Thafians (a). ; 

Beſide the Coverings of Ships already mention'd, and call'd 
x4Tegrdy party there were other Coyerings to guard the Souldiers 
from their Enemies , call'd >Þ99;dy pam, aftupdypant Dog 
Tiras tre, Pabniuere, TENGNV LTH, in Latin plutei, and 
ſometimes propugnacula : Theſe were commonly Hides, or ſuch like 
Materials, hung on both Sides of the Ship, asPell to hinder the 
Waves from falling into it, as ts receive the Darts caſt from the 
adyerſe Ships, that under theſe, as Walls on both Sides, the Soul- 
diers might without Danger annoy their Enemies. 

Aragiv, a certain Machine , which, being uſually a Part of 
theſe Ships, cannot be omitted in this Place : It was a vaſt and 
maſly Piece of Lead, or Iron, caſt into the Form of a Dolphin, 
and —_ with Cords and Pulleys to the Sail-yards, or Maſt, which, 
being thrown with great Violence into the adverſe Ships , 
either penetrated them, and. ſo open'd a Paflage for the rilm 
Floods, or by it's Weight and Force ſunk them to the Bottom © 
the Sea (6). 

Another Difference betwixt Men of War and other Ships was; 
that the former commonly had an Helmet engraven on the Top 
of their Maſts (c). 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Of the Mariners, and: Souldters. 


E are told by Thucydites, that amongſt the Ancients there 
were no different Ranks of Sca-men, but the ſame Per- 


ſons were employ'd in thoſe Duties, whi@ were in 
later Ages executed by divers, to whom they gave the ſeveral Names 
of Rowers, Mariners, and Souldiers ; whereas at firſt all theſe were 
the ſame Men, who laid down their Arms to Jabour at the Oar, 
and perform what was farther neceſſary to the Government of 
their Ships, but, as oft as Occalion requir'd, reſnm'd them to 
aſſault their Enemies: This appears every where in Fomer, out 
of whom I ſhall obſerve this one Inſtance, 


*» / 3 w | 4 f F | 

peat of £y £951 TE THXOVT 
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EpSiCaoar Tow! wv EidhTes, 


— <——_— 


(4) Plen. lib, VILcap. LVII, (6) Ariftophanis Scholiaſtesr, Suidas, (c) Gyral- 
&41 de Navigat. cap. XII. 


T3 Each 
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Each Ship had fifty Rowers, that were skill'd 
Well in the ſhooting Art————— 


Theſe were term'd w7zpi-u (a). This was the Praftice of thoſe 
Times, wherein no great Care was taken, no extraordinary Pre- 
parations made for equipping Men of War, but the ſame Veſſels 
were thought —_— for Tranſportation and Fight : Afterwards, 
when the Art of naval War be to be improv'd , it was pre- 
ſently underſtood , that any one of the fore-mention'd Occupa- 
tions was enough to require the whole Time, and Application of 
the Perſons employ'd therein; whence it became cuſtomary 
to furniſh their Ships of War with the three following ſorts of 
Men : 

Epemet, KwmmdTa, call'd by Polybins (b) of verdgyorres, and 
by the ſame Author (c), with Xenophon (d) Try Anwpeare tho 
we are told by the Scholiaſt upon Thucydides, that this 15 a Name 
of yery Jarge extent, comprehending not only thoſe that row'd, 
but all other Perſons in the Ship, and ſometimes apply'd to 
any Thing elſe contain'd therein. When Ships had ſeveral Banks 
of Oars, the uppermoſt Rowers were call'd 3pzyi724 and: their 
Bank Ipdyos (e) : The loweſt 322.449! Sanur, and Selah cet - 
zes, and their Bank 5zAzwes : Thoſe in the Middle Zuz1724, and 
rem and all their Banks, how many ſoever in Number, 
(v3. Every one had a different Oar, for except in Caſes of Ne- 
ceſlity one Oar was never manag'd by above one Perſon, as Scheffer 
hath prov'd at large; Yet their Labour, and Pay were not the 
ſame, for ſuch as were plac'd in the uppermoſt Banks, by reaſon 
of their Diſtance from the Water, and the Length of their Oars, 
underwent a great deal of Toil and Labonr, which thoſe in the 
inferiour wh had no Sence of, and therefore were rewarded 
with great&r Wapes.. The Rowers in Ships of Burden were call'd 
5P7Y haven ( f), thoſe in Triremes gemptmuu, and the reſt ſeen 
to have had different Appellations from the Naies,of the Ships 
they labour'd in. Thoſe, that were foremoſt in their reſpettive Banks, 
and (at neareſt the Prow, were call'd mesxw7uy; and, on the other 
Side, thoſe, who were plac'd next the Stern, were term'd 631470, 
as being behind their Fellows. Their Work was efteem'd one 
of the worſt and'moſt wretched Drudgeries, and therefore the moſt 
notorious Malcfactors were frequently-condemn'd to it; For, be- 


> ——_ — > — DT] 4 > —C 
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(a) Suzdas, Pollux 1ib. T, cap, IX. Thurydider. (6) Hiftor. lib. X. (c) Lib1, 
. (4) Hikſiop, lib. 7. {e) Pollux, Ariſtophanie Schaliaftts, Stidas, Erymolegics Autor, 


(FF ) Pellux lib, VIL. 
CBA 7 {1de 
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ſide their inceſſant Toil in rowing, their yery Reſt was uneaſy 
there being no Place to repoſe their weary'd Bodies , belide the 
Seats, Whereon they had Jabour'd all «he Day ; therefore 
whenever the Poets ſpeak of their ceaſing from Labour, there is 
metition of their lying down upon them : Thus Seneca (a), 


credizta eff emo ratis, 


Fuſuſque tranſtris miles. hs 


Unto the Wind the Ship was left, 
The Souldiers Jay along the Seats. 


" 
{*. To the fame purpoſe Virgil (b); 


lacida laxarant membra quiete 


Sub rems fuſs per dura ſedilia name. 


And now along their Seats the Rowers laid 
Had eas'd their weary'd Limbs with Sleep. 


The reſt of the Ship's Crew uſually took their Reſt in the ſame 
manner, only the Maſters (c), or great Perſons were permitted to 
have Cloaths ſpread under them ; ſo we read of Ulyſſes in Homer (4), 


Kal” IN 2p OdVooyt 5nerour tnybs Tt; MYOYTE 
Ns tx irpiopty yaduphs (ive vinge rev ous 1) 
Tipuuyns, &v 5 x domes £Snoures Ky KALTEASH TO 
Elf ———— 

But Cloaths the Men for great Ulyſſes ſpread, 
And plac'd an eaſy Pillow for his Head, 


On theſe he undiſturb'd ſecurely flept, 
Lying upon the Stern. — 


Such, as would not be contented with this Proviſion, were Iook'd 
upon as ſoft and delicate, and nnki to endure the Toil and Hard- 
ſhips of War; which Cenſure the Athenians paſs'd upon Alcivia- 
Gy becauſe he had a Bed hung on Cords, as we read in Pl#- 
tarch (e). 

NayTmu, Mariners, were exempt from drudging at the Oar, but 
perform'd all other Duties in the Ship; to which end, that all 
Things might be carry'd on without Tumult and Confuſion, eve- 
ry one had his proper Office, as appears from Apollonins, and Flac- 
crs's Argonanticks, where one is ewploy'd in rearing the Maſt, ano- 


% __ 


(4) Agamemn. v. 437. (6) Enid, V. v. 838; (c) Theophraſtus weg2 | ors. 
MvySrgias, (4) Odyſſ. v, v. 74. (@) Alciinade. | BIN Er 
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ther in fitting the Sail-yards, a third in hoifing the Sails, and the 
reſt are beſtow'd up and down the Ship, every one in his proper 
Place: Hence they Irad different Titles, as from &eua, Sails, 


the Perſons appointed to govern them were call'd zew&v:57;, thoſe, 
that climb'd up the Ropes to deſcry diſtant Countries , or Ships, - 
were term'd 90:v;o47m,and the reſt in like manner : There were a fort 
of Men inferior to the former, and call'd ueooyavmw, who were not 
confin'd to any certain Place, or Duty, but were ready on all Oc- 
caſions to attend on the reſt of the Sea-men, and ſupply them 
with whatever they wanted (a). The whole Ship's Crew were 
uſually wicked and profligate Fellows, without any Sence of Re- 
ligion or Humanity, and therefore reckon'd by Fwvenal (b) amongſt 
the vileſt Rogues, | 


Invenies aliquo cum percuſſore jacentem, 
Permixtum nautls, aut furibus, aut fugitivis. 


You'll ſurely find his Company, ſome Tarrs, 
Cur-throats, or roguy Vagabonds ——— —— 


The Souldiers that ferv'd at Sea, were in Latin term'd claſiiarii, 
in Greek &:4Tuw , cither becauſe they did 63#iCaiyery Tas via , 
aſcend into Ships; or mo F tmbauvew Te v9Ta5pdpare, from 


aſcending the Hatches, where they fought. They were arm'd aſter 
the ſame manner with thoſe delign'd for Land-ſervice, only there 
feems always to have been a greater Number of heavy-arm'd Men 
than was thought neceſſary by Land ; for we find in Plutarch(c), 
that of eighteen Men employ'd to fight upon the Hatches in eye- 
ry one of Themiſtocles's Ships, only four were light-arm'd: Indeed 
it highly imported them to fortify themſelyes 1n the beſt manner 
they could, fince there was no Poflibility of retiring, or changin 
Places, but every Man was oblig'd to fight hand to hand, an 
maintain his Ground *till the Battle was ended ; wherefore their 
whole Armour, tho' in Form uſually the fame with that employ'd 
in Land-ſervice, yet exceeded it in Strength and Firmneſs : Be-- 
fide this we find alſo ſome few Inſtruments of War never us'd 
on Land, the principal of which are theſe that follow: 

Alara. vayuays (d), Spears of an unuſual Length, ſometimes ex- 
ceeding twenty Cubits, whence they are call'd in Livy (e), haſte 
longe , and by Homer E532 veupare, and maze (f); 


(a) (alins Rhodiginur lib. XXV. cap. XL. (6) Satir. VITI, (c) Themiſto- 
ce (4d) Herodotus, {e&) Yiſtor, lib. XXVIII cap. XLV. (f) ltiad. «'. 
V. 397. 
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With Spears, that in the Veſſels ready lay, 

Theſe ſtrove to-make the Enemy give way, 

Long Spears, for Sca-fights only made, compos'd- 
Of ſev'ral Pieces. m— 


Again in another Place (a), 


Nous es Coy p53c Vaud gen &Y TAN L401 
) Ul 
Komury nrgumn, Jvoturmoammpgys 
A Spear with Nails compacted and made ftrong, 


That was full two and twenty Cubits long, 
He brandiſh'd. 


Agtmyoy (b), call'd by Appian SoevJpe mov, by Diodorus (« þ 
dps mzvngopos xacatia was an Engine of Iron,crooked like a Sickle (d), 
and fix'd to the Top of a long Pole, wherewith they cut 1n ſun- 
der the Cords of the Sail-yards, and thereby letting the Sails fall 
down, diſabled the 11ght Ships. Not unlike this was another In- 
ſtrument arm'd at the End with a broad Iron Head edg'd on both 
Sides, wherewith they us'd to cut the Cords that ty'd the Rud- 
der to the Ship. | 

Kepera (e) were Engines to caſt Stones into the Enemy's Ships. 

We find another Engine mention'd by Yegetins, which hung 
upon the main Maſt, and reſembled a Battering Ram, for it con- 
liſted of a long Beam, and an Head of Iron, and was with great 
Violence puſh'd againſt the Sides of adverſe Ships. 

Xeig o1Sypa, in Latin manus ſerrea, was a Grappling Iron, which 
they caſt out of an Engine into the Enemy's Ship : Ir is ſaid to 
have been firſt us'd in Greece by Pericles the Athenian (f), at Rome 
by Duilius (z). Different from theſe were the eomH)ts, barpaginer, 
ſaid to be invented by Anacharſis (h) the Scythian Philoſopher ; 
which, as Scheffer collects out of Athenens, were Hooks of Iron 
hanging on the Top of a Pole, which, being ſecur'd with Chains 
to the Maſt, or ſome other Jofty Part of the Ship, and then caſt 
with great Force into the Enemy's Veflel, caught it up into the 
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(4a) Thad. o.v. 677. (6b) Pollux (c) lib. XXIT. (4 ) Vegerrus lib, IV. Cap. 
ule, (e) Diodorus Siculus lib.XIT. Atheneus. (Ff) Plin.lib.VILc.EV1. (7) Fu- 
(rus Frontings lib, IL, cap. I1L (6) Plin, lib. VIL cap. LVIL 
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Air. The Means, us'd to defeat theſe Engines, was to coyer their 
Ships with Hides, which caſt off, or blunted the Stroke of the 
Iron (a). 

The Dominion of the Seas was not confin'd to any one of 
the Grecian States ; they were continually contending for Empire, 
and by various Turns of Fortune ſometimes poſleſs'd, and again in 
a few Months, or Years were diſpoſſeſs'd of it: The Perſons that 
enjoy'd it longeſt, and maintain'd it with the greateſt Fleet after 
Greece had arrty'd to the Height of it's Glory, were the Athenians, 
who firit began ſeriouſly to apply themſelves to nayal Afﬀairs abouz 
the. Time of Xerxes's Invalion : The firſt that engag'd them in 
this. Enterprize was Themiſtocles, who, conlidering their Inability 
to oppoſe the Perſians by Land, and the Commodtouſneſs of their 
Situation for naval Afﬀairs, interpreted the Oracle that advyis'd to 
defend themſelves within Walls of Wood to this purpoſe, and pre- 
vail'd upon them to convert their whole Time and Treaſure to 
the building and fitting out a Fleet. The Money employ'd 
on this Detign was the Revenue of the Silver-mines at Laureotis, 
which had formerly been diſtributed amongſt the People,who by The- 
Eniſtocles's Periwaſion were induc'd to part with their Income, that 
Provifion might be made for the publick Security : With this an hun- 
dred Triremes were rigg'd out againſt Xerxes's numerous Fleet, oyer 
which by the Aſſiſtance of their Allies they obtain'd an entire 
Victory. Afterwards the Number of their Ships was encreas'd by 


the Management of Zycurgus the Orator to four hundred (6b); and 
we are told by 7ſocrates (c), that the Athenian Navy conliſted of 
ewice as many Ships, as all the reſt of the Grecians were Maſters 
of: It was made up of two Parts, one being furniſh'd out by the 
Athenians themſelyes, the other by their Confederates. 

The Fleet _— at Athens was maintain'd after the manner 


preſcrib'd by Themiſtecles "till the Time of Demoſthenes, who, to in- 
oratiate himſelf with the Commonalty, reſtor'd to them their an- | 
cient Revenues, and devis'd a new Method to procure Money for 
the Payment of Sea-men, and the Conſtruftion of new Men of 
War : This he effefted by dividing the richer fort of Citizens into 
0V449e1au, or Companies, which were oblig'd, according to their 
ſeveral Abilities, to contribute Jargely out of their own Subſtance ; 
and in Times of Neceſſity it was frequent for Men of Eſtates to 
tigg out Ships at their own Expence over and above what was 
requir'd of them, there being a generous Contention between the 
leading Men- in that Common-wealth, which ſhould out-do the 
reſt in ſerving his Country. 

The remaining Part of the Fleet was compos'd of Allies; for 
the Athenians, underſtanding how neceſſary it was to their Afﬀairs 
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(s) Thucydides lib. VIII, Follux, (6) Plutarchus, (0) Panegyrica.. 
; fo 
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fo maintain their Dominion of the Seas, would enter into no 
Leagues, 'or Confederacies with any of their Neighbours, but ſuch 
as engag'd themſelves to augment their Navy with a Propor- 
tion of Ships; which became a double Advantage to the Athe- 
mans, Whoſe Fleet was ſtrengthen'd by ſuch Accefſions , whilſt 
their Allies were held in Obedience, as it were, by ſo many Ho- 
ſtages, all which upon any Revolt muſt nceds fall into the Hands 
of the .Nhenians: Thoſe States that were remote from Sea , or 
unable to fit out Veſſels of War, were oblig'd to ſend their Pro- 
portion in Money (a). Theſe Cuſtoms were firſt brought up after 
the ſecond Perſian War, when it was agree'd by the common Con- 
ſent of all the Grecians, that they ſhould retaliate the Injuries re- 
cetv'd from the Barbarians, by carrying the War into their own 
Countrey, and invading them with the whole Strength of Greece, 
under the Condu& of the Athenians, who had at that Time rais'd 
themſelves a yery high Reputation by their mighty naval Prepa- 
rations, and the {1ngular Courage, Wiſdom, and Humanity of their 
rwo Generals Themiſtocles and Ariſtides. Afterwards, being grown 
great in Power, and aiming at nothing leſs than the Sovereignty 
of all jGreece, they won ſome by Favours, and ſpectous Pretences , 
others by Force of Arms to comply with their Delires ; for their 
manner of treating the Cities they conquer'd, was to oblige them 
either to furniſh Money, paying what Tribute they caſtes or to 
ſnpply them with Veſſels of War, as Thucydides reports of the Chians, 
when ſubdu'd by the Athenians (b) ; —_— alſo (c), and Dic- 
dorus (d) mention the ſame Cuſtom ; Thus by one means or other, 
the greateſt Part of the Grecian Cities were drawn in to augment 
the Athewan Greatneſs. | 


> xD => ——WBOoOoIIn=— ew oem ——_ —_—  -— —— x_ __ 


CHAPTER XIX 
Of Naval Officers. 


$ i" were two ſorts of Officers in all Fleets, one go- 
vern'd the Ships, and Mariners / the other were entruſted 


with the Command of the Souldiers, but had Jikewiſe 
Power over the Ship-maſters, and their Crew ;z theſe were, 
SETAdpyosy Vauapyers Or gpamryes, frefetius claſiir, the Admi- 
ra), whoſe Commiſlion was different according to the Exigency 
of Times and Circumſtances, being ſometimes to be execnted by 
one alone, ſometimes in Conjun@on with other Perſons, as hap- 


_ ti - * - —— <——— © —.O—— 


(e) Hiſtor. lib. I. 
pen'd 


(+) Lib. VII. 
Usz 


( 4) Xenophon Hittor. Grae. lib, VI. 
(4) Lib, XIII, & aliis in locas. 


FT” © PEPE — 
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pen'd to Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus, who were ſent with equal 
Power to command the Athenian Fleet in Sicly : Their Time of 
Continuance in Command was likewiſe limited by the People, 
and, as they pleasd, prolong d, or ſhorten'd. We ws of 
E/urinondas (a), that finding his Country like to be brought 
into great Danger upon the Reſignation of his Office, he held it 
ſour Months Jonger than he was commiſſion'd to do, in which 
Time he pnt a new Face upon the Theban Afﬀeairs, and by his wiſe 
Management diſpell'd the Fears they lay under; which done, he 
voluntarily laid down his Power, but was no ſooner dive- 
ſted thereof, when he was call'd to account for holding it ſo long, 
and narrowly efcap'd being condemn'd to Death; for it was fear'd 
that ſuch a Preſident might ſome Time or other be a Pretence to 
ambitious Spirits, having ſo great Power entruſted in their Hands, 
to enſlaye the Common-wealth. The ſame reafon ſeems to have 
been the Cauſe of the Lacedemonian Law, whereby it was forbid- 
den, that any Perſon ſhould be , Admiral above once (b), which 
neyertheleſs ſtood them 1n no good ſtead, it thereby often hap- 
pening that they were forc'd to commit their Fleet to raw and 
unexperienc'd Commanders. | 

Emgnads (c), ſometimes call'd'8H5para2%ggs, was Vice-admiral, 
or Commander in chief under the Admiral. 

Te:wpapzer, Captain of a Trireme, who commanded all the 
other Souldiers therein. ''The Captains of other Men of War were 
dignify'd with Titles taken from the Veſſels they commanded, as 
Tre! TYXOVTCEIS » ON 

The Officers, that had Care of the Ships, were the following : 

AzM4v5tpratet, thoſe, who were entruſted with the Care and 
Management of all marine Aﬀairs, to provide commodious 
Harbonrs, to dire& the Courle of the Fleet, and order all other 
Things concerning 1t, except thoſe which related to War. 

KiuStprarys, the Maſter, or Pilot had the Care of the Ship, and 
Government of the Sea-men therein, and fate at the Stern to ſteer : 
All Things were manag'd according to his DireQion, '"twas there- 
fore neceſſary that he ſhould have obtain'd an exact Knowledge 
of the Art of Navigation , which was call'd zuS*p11my 74m, 
and chiefly conſiſted in theſe three Things: 1. In the right Ma- 
nagement oi the Rudder, Sails, and all the Engines us'd in Na- 
vigation. 2. In the Knowledge of the Winds and celeſtial Bo- 


dies, thetr Motions and Influences. 3. In the Knowledge of com- | 


medious Harbours, of Rocks, Quicktands, and other Occurrences 


—C— 


(4) Cornelius Nejos in Epaminonda. (6) Plutarchus Lyſandro, Xenophen Hi- 
Ror. lib. II. (c) Xenophon Hiſtor, lib. I1 & V. Tollux lib. I. cap. IX. 


on 


on 


ſelf 


(a 


vo — FF TY VFr—- TY Fw” 
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on the Sea: All theſe _Acztes in Ovid tells ns he furniſh'd him- 
ſelf with in order to become an accompliſh'd Pilot (a), 


Aox ego, ne ſcopulis hererem ſemper in iiſdem, 
_Addidici regimen, dextra moderante carinam 
Flefterez e& Olentz fidus phrviale capelle, 
Taygetemque, Hyadaſque oculzs, Arumgne notavi, 
Ventorumque domos, & portus puppibus aptos. 


Leſt ſtruck againſt a Rock, I there ſhon'd ſtay, 
Of ſteering well I learnt the uſefull Way, 
Obſery'd the ,Arfos, and the Hyats too, 

The Stars that round Tayg'zes glittiring Shew, 
Have mark'd th' Olenian Goat that Rain portends, 
And how a noiſy Wind each Quarter ſends, 

I learn'd the fafelt Ports, and beit Retreats 

For tatter'd Vellels. 


Mr. Dechair. 


As fo the heavenly Bodies, they were obſery'd by Sailors upon a 
two-fold Account, being of uſe to them in prognoſticating the 
Seaſons, and Guides which way to thape their Courſe. The prin- 
cipal of thoſe us'd in foretelling were Ar&urus, the Dog-ſtar, Are, 
Orion, Hyades, Hwd;, Cafior and Pollux, Helena, exc. It was like- 
wiſe cuſtomary to take notice of varions Omens offer'd by Sea- 
fowl, Fiſhes, and divers other Things, as the Murmuring of the 


\ Floods, the ſhaking, and buzzing Noife of Trees in the neigh- 


bourtng Woods, the daſhing of the Billows againſt the Shoar, and 
many more, 1n all which good Pilots were nicely skill'd. As to 
the Direion in their Voyage, the firſt Pratitioners in the Art 
of Navigation, being unacquainted with the reſt of the celeſtial 
Motions, ſteer'd all the Day by the Courſe of the. Sun, at Night 
betaking themſelyes to ſome ſafe Harbour, or reſting on the Shoar, 
and not daring to adventure to Sea 'till their Guide was riſen to 
diſcover their Way : That this was their conſtant Cuſtom may be 
obſery'd from the ancient Deſcriptions of _thole Times, whereof I 
ſhall. only obſerve this Inſtance (6), | 


Sol ruit interca, & montes umbrantur opacs, \ 
Sternimur optate gremjo telluris ad undam, 
Sortiti remos, paſiimque in littore ficco 
Corpora cnramus, feſſos ſopor irrigat artus. 


The haſt'ning Sun had reach'd his wat'ry Bed, 
And Night the gloomy Mountains had o'erſpread, 


es eee eee ee ere es Deen 


_ 


—-——— 


(a) Metamorphoſ, lib. IIT in Fab. Bacchi. (6) Virgs!, Aneid. LIL. v. 508. 
U 3 | When 


I ET Ed ER wy 
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When, Lots reſolving who ſhou'd Rowers be, 
Upon the Shore we lie juſt by the Sea, 
With Sleep our drooping Eyes we quickly cloſe, 
And give our weary'd Bodies fwget Repoſe. 
Mr. Dechair. 


Afterwards, the Phanicians, whom ſome will have to be the firſt 
Inventors of Navigation , diſcover'd the Motions of ſome other 
Stars, as may be obſcry'd in Pliny (a), and Propertius (b), 


- Querits & calo Phoenicum irnventa ſereno, 
Que ſit fiella homini commoda, queque mala. 


= ———led by the Art, 
The wiſe Phenicians found, and did impart, 
You mind 'what Stars are Signs of Good, or Harm. 


The Pheanicians we find to have been direRted by Cynoſira, or the 
leſſer Bear-ſtar (c), which was firſt obſerv'd ( as ſome are of op1- 
' Nion) by Thales the Milefian, who was originally a Phenician (d) ; 
whereas the Mariners of Greece, as well as other Nations, ſtcer'd 
by the greater Bear, call'd Helice ; whence Aran, 


_ — Exiy 34 [Z @vdpes Ayzuol 

Ely dA TEhuakeg/ Ta 114 ye) vic dNvav, 
Felice always 1s the Grecians Guide, 
When &er they fake a Voyage —— 


For the firſt Obſervation of this they were oblig'd to Nauplius » 
. if you will believe Theon, or, according to the Report of Flaccus (e), 
fo Tiphys, the Pilot of the famous Ship Argo, But of theſe, we 
are told by Theon, the former was the fecurer Guide, and there- 
fore was follow'd by the Phenicians, who for Skill in marine Af- 
fairs outſtrip'd not only all the reſt of the World, but even the 
Crecians themſelves. - | 

: Tlpwpovs, or mewpdTys, was next under the Maſter , and had 
his Place in the Head of the Ships, as his Name imports 
To his Care was committed the Fackling of the Ship ( ft), 
and the Rowers, who had their Places afſign'd by him, as 
appears of Pheax, who perform'd this Office 1n Theſeus's 
SMps (g): We find him every where affiſting the Maſter at 


ESI A NNE _ = —_ 


— —— ——— 


(4) Lib. VII. (6) Lib. IT. v. 990. (ec) Euftathius Iliad, &, Arrianus Ex- 
ped. lib VI, (4) Hyginus lib, II, Poet. Aſtron. Euftathius. H. o'. Theon, in 
Aratum, (e) Argom I, (f) Xenophon Admin. dom, lib. V. (g) Athenews 


lib. XY. ' 
Conſultations 


$4 
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$ Conſultations concerning the Seaſons, Places, and other Things (a). 
 Kaovcys, portiſculus, ageator, or hortator remigum, is by ſome in- 
J cerpreted the Boat-ſwain; his Office was to lignify the Word of 
Ss Command to the Rowers @), and to diſtribute to all the Creyy 
their daily Portion of Food (c). 

N Tewgavays was a Mulician, who by the Harmony of his Voice, 
er Wand Inſtrument rais'd the Spirits of the Rowers, when weary with 
Labour (d), and ready to faint, as we read in Statins (e) ; 


Acclivis malo medizs interſonat Orpheus 
Remigiis, tarntoſque jubet neſcire labores, 


_ the Maſt the tuneful)] Orphexs ſtands, 
Plays ro the weary'd Rowers, and commands 
The Thought of Toll away —— 


Y Another, it may be the chief, Uſe of this Muſick was to di- 
ce I rect the Rowers, that they , keeping Time therewith , might pro- 
- {& ceed 1n a regular and conſtant Motion, leſt by an uncertain 
5 © Impulſe of their Oars the Courſe of the Ship ſhould be retarded ( f); 
1 IF Hence Flaccws in his Argonautics 3 


- carmine tonſas 
dre docet, ſummo paſiim ne gurgite pugnens. 


His Notes dire how ev'ry Oar ſhou'd ſtrike, 
How they ſhou'd Order keep ———— 


E $/ns allo ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe (g); 


T ——medie flat margine puppis, = 
3 voce alternos nautarum temperet ifius, 
Et rems diftet ſonitum, pariterque relatis 


Ad numerum plaudat reſonantia carula tonfis. 


One ready ſtands to {mg a charming Song 

| Unto the Sea-men as they row along, 
Whoſe lively Strains a conſtant Movement keep, 
And ſhew when ev'ry Oar ſhou'd bruſh the Devp, 
Who, as the beaten Water ſtill reſounds, 
Applauds their Labour with his Voice. 


| Mr. Dechai:. 
This Maſick was call'd viyAdess (b), or 70 Temerkoy WAY (h)- 


_— 


(a) Suidas, Tlurarchus Agide, Xenophon Adminiſt. dom. lib. V.' Pollum, Ke, 
(5) Carrianus Exped. Alex. lib. VI. (<c) Suda. (4) Cenſorinus cap. XII, 
(+) Thebaid. V.v. 34;. (f) Maximus Thrius Diflert. XXUI. (2) Lib. VI- 
v. 368. (6) Ariſtophaner, ejuſque Scholszs Ran. AR, I. fc. V. Tollux, 


Alomis 


they came into Harbour, to draw the Sterns to dry Land tofl P: 
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Alon, rewhurdress ſtodes navis, were oblig'd to take care thafff P" 
the Ship receiv'd no Dammage by bulging upon Rocks, or othe < 
ways (a); whence, in the Night eſpecially, we find them employ' 
in ſounding, and. direfting the Ship with Jong Poles ; 

NF -YaVPINGKES VOKTEDS VOIYKANELOS Te 
TIAnc7fors dk nw Swan vewdy romy (b), od 
As thoſe who in the Night-time mind the Ship, _" 
Direct and guide it with Jong Poles. 
Toizzg20: were either thoſe that had the charge of the 7317.1 
© ys, or Sides of the Ship, according to Turnebus (c); or of the 
TOO Or 14, F tpirer, 3.0. the Banks of Rowers, 

Several other Names of Officers occurr in Authors z as Ten} 
who diſtributed to every Man his Share of Vidtuals, being uſuallz 
the ſame with the xs\45ys, but ſometimes, it may be, diſtin T1 

from him, Fomer mentions this Officer (4); = 
Kat rapes m2gg, 1mm ioxy oma dotipis. SH 


And Officers embark'd, whoſe Care it was 
To give each Man his Vidtuals. - 


A 


Eqepeus (e) was a Perſon, whoſe Bulinebs lay wes 7 tqaper, 
about the Fire, and therefore 1s by ſome thought to have been the 5, 


Cook; by others the Prieſt, who offer'd Sacrifices. "4 
Noone s OF 274 pares, Was the Buriar, who kept the Accounts, 1 
aud regiſtred all the Receipts and Expences of the Ship. we 
th 

an 


CHATIER XX. Q- 
Of thetrr Voyages, Harbours, &C. 


| V HEN it was delign'd the Fleet ſhould put to Sea, the 


S1gnal being given by the Admiral, the Mariners hal'd 
the Ships into the Water, for it was cuſtomary, when | 


- on | « 
(4) Ulpien. lib, LIN. cap. VI. & VII. Tolx lib. VIE. cap. XXXI. Eufta- as 
zhius Iliad, &. (b) Sophocles Axuoy ounbye. (cc) Adverf, lib. XXVIIL | 


C, XLIII. (4) Thad. r', (e) Pollux. cel; 


prevent 
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preyent their being toſs'd and diſſipated by the Waves; whence 
Virgl ; | | 


othe 
loy'd 


ſtant littore puppes, 
The Sterns ſtand on the Shore, 


It was frequent alſo for the Sea-men, underproping their Ships 
with their Shoulders, to thruſt them forwards into the Sea;z 1o 
we read of the Argonams 1n Yalerius Flacens (a) , 


At ducis imperiis Minyz monituque ſrequentes 
Puppem humeris ſubeunt, &+ tento poplite proni 


a e [ Decurrunt. j 
the : 
I The Prince commands that they no longer ſtay, ; 
RD H1s Orders ſtrait the Minye obey, 
41th And kneeling down, their Shoulders heave the Ship 
allys — Into the Main. — Be 


= This was ſometimes perform'd by Leavers and Spars of Wood, 
over which Ships were rowl'd into the Deep; theſe were calFd 


CtAtypis, gandyyin (b), and according to Fiomer 440 XA9 (5); 


Moyanay NN ary Thus vgTHpursy Es ana day. 


The heavy Ship into the. Sea they thruſt 
&y, With 'Leayers. PAW 0% | 


the But, to remedy the great Trouble and Difficulty of theſe Methods, 
Archimedes the Syracuſian oblig'd his Conntry-men with the inge- 

WH nons Contrivance of an Engine call'd helix, whereby the Ships 
were with great Facility remoy'd from the Shore (d); to do this 
they call'd * agorvey acer, Or vide XaTEPUEI £15 BA. 

_ Before they embark'd the Ships were adorn'd with Flowers, 
and Garlandgs, which were Tokens of Joy and Mirth (e), and 
Omens of ſuture Proſperity : Hence Virgil, 


Vocat : Jam carbaſus auras, 
Prppibus &> lets naute impoſuere coronas. 


he | Now's a fair Wind, and all the Sea-men crown 
'd The ,Ship with Garlands. 
nN | 


of Becauſe no Succeſs could be expetted in any Enterprize without 
the Divine Bleſſing and Afliſtance, they never forgot to invoke the 


——_—— 


L, (a) Argon. I, (6) Heſychius , Pollux, (c) Odyff. o'. (d) Plutarchus Mar- 
cello, cAthenaus. (e) Ariſtophany Scholiaſtes Agharn, Act, IL Sc. V. : 
| X Protedtgzon 
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Protetion of the Gods by ſolemn Prayers and Sacrifices, which 
as they offer'd to other Deities, ſo more eſpecially to thoſe, who 


had any Concern, or Command in the Sea, to the Winds and | 
Tempeſts, to the whole Train of marine Gods and Goddefles , but | 
above all to Neptune, the great Emperor of the Sea: Thus .An- 

chiſes in Vjreil (a) dares not adventure himſelf to Sea, 'till he has | 


firſt addreſs'd himſelf to NVeprune, and Apollo; 
meritos aris mattavit honores, 
Taurum Neptuno, taurum tibi, pulcher Apollo, 


A Bull to Neptune, and a Bull to you 
He facrific'd, Apollo, as your due. 


A great Number of Inſtances to the ſame purpoſe may be met | 
with in all ancient Writers: Nor was it enough for themſelves | 
alone to petition the Gods for Safety and Succeſs ; but all the Mul- | 
titndes that throng'd on ſuch Occaſions to the Shore, earneftly | 
recommended them to the Divine Proteftion, and joyn'd their fer- | 
vent.Prayers for their Deliverance from all the Dangers, they were | 


going to encounter (b). 


This done, we are told by the Scholiaſt upon Apollonius, that : 


it was uſual to let fly a Dove; which no doubt was look'd on 
as an Omen of ſafe Return, becauſe that Bird is not caſily forc'd: to 
relinquiſh it's Habitation, but, when driven away, delights to re- 


turn: Then they put to Sea, the Signal being given by a Shout, 


by Sound of Trumpet, and ſeveral other ways; in the Night it 
was uſually given by Torches lighted in the Admiral Galley, an 
Inſtance whereof, we have in Seneca's Agamemnon (c); 


- Sigmm recurſus regia ut fulſit rate, 
Et clara lemum remigem emovit tuba, 
 Aurata primas prora ſecauit vias. 


The Torches being lighted, which, to guide 

Us home more ſately, in the King's Ship ſtood, 
And ſummon'd by the Trumpet's noiſy Sound, 
When ev'ry Man hls proper Oar had took, 

The Admiral mock's firſt, and cut the Waves. 


Mr. Dechazz. | 


The Ships were uſually rang'd in this Order : In the Front went 7 


the Lighter Veſſels, after theſe follow'd the Men of War led on 


by the Admiral, which was commonly diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt | 


by the Richneſs of her Ornaments ; thus we find Agamemnon's 
Ship in the fore-mention'd Place of Seneca, going before the reſt ; 


—— —— 


_—_— 


. ifs) vEneid. IT. v, 118, (b) Drodorus Siculus lib, XII. (c) V. 427+ 


SMirata 


3 K- 4 


tl 


Fo 
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Aurata primas prora ſecavit wias, 
Aperitque curſus, mille quos puppes ſecent. 
The Admiral went firſt, and cut the Waves, 


Prepar'd the yielding Deep, which afterwards 
A thouſand Veſſels cleay'd. — | 


Laſt of all the Veſſels of Burden came up. If the Winds were 
high, or Seas dangerous, they were extended out at length, ſailing 


one by one; but at other Times they went three, or more in a 
breaſt. 


When they arriv'd at any Port, where they defign'd to land, 
the firſt Thing they did was to run their Ships te upon 
their Hind-decks in order to tack about, this they call'd 
ePULLYEN, or Pray Yptifru (4), Which Phraſe is by Thaecydides 
elegantly apply'd to thoſe that retreat fighting , and till ficing 
their Enemies: Then they tack'd about, which they term'd 63:5>7+22y (b), 
turning the Heads of their Ships to the Sea, according to Yirg/l ; 


Obvertunt pelago proras. 


To the Sea they turn'd their Pr 


Now the Rowers ceas'd from their Labotuhy 1d reſted their Oars, 
which the Greeky call'd-+7zewv 7” vanv, the" Latins inhibere remos , 
theſe they hung upon Pins, as we find 1n Statixs (c) ; 


uinquaginte ill; trabibus de more revinttis 
Eminus abrupto quatiunt nova littora ſalts. 


Their fifry Oars hung up, they rudely leapt 
Upon the new-found Shore. 


For fear their Oars ſhould be in Danger of being broken by 
the Floods, they hung them not ſo as to reach the Watcr, but 
upon the Sides of their Ships; whence Ovid (4d); 

- 


; 7 4 Yemos. 
Obvertiz lateri pendentes naviia remo FY 
To the Ship's Sides the Sea-men hung their Cars. 


Being fafely landed, they diſcharg'd whatover Vows Whep had | 


made to the Gods, belide which they uſually offer's a Sacrifice 
call'd Sm6a7yeoy tb Jupiter, ſirnam'd Yr:©271c:Gy from thabling 
\ 


_ 


——  —  ——  -— - -——_— - -- 


(a) Ariſtoph. Schal. Veſp. p- 457- (6) Grotins Arateii. (F) TIpevard. V, 334" 
(4) Metumorph, Xl. 2.5. WW 2 bh 
X 2 | thei 


d 7 ” 


_—_— 
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them SreSauvery © 9) vey » to quit their Ships, and recover the 
Land. Their Devotions were tow.etimes paid to other Deities , | 


: ; : 
eſpecially to Neptune, who was thought to have a peculiar, Care I © 
of all that trayeIl'd within the Compaſs of his Dominions : Thus | 
the Heroes 1n Homer (a); anc 
Sen 

Ot 5 Tai,  Nnancs £4mueroy mp3, | 

IZov, mo o 6% Sit 7 dou; ip eecov _ 

Tops ma uiaaya; Evoory Iuys KuaroYy 471 oftc 
Landed at Pylus, where King Nelens reign'd, It \ 

With blickeſt Bulls they fev rall Altars itain'd, mo 

A Sacrifice to Nepizne, J Pro 


Harbours were Places. render'd either 'by Nature, or Art com- | 
modious for the Entertatament of Ships, and to defend them againſt 
the Inſults of Winds and Waves: The former ſort were ulually | 
at the Mouth of a River, or 1n a Creek of the Seca under the | 
Covert of ſome lofty Promontory : The latter were vaſt Piles, or 
Heaps of Earth, and other Materials, caſt up in the Form of a 
Semicircle, with Arms of a vaſt Length extended into the Sea; {MW Thc 
Theſe were call'd yaa (6) from their Reſemblance to Crabs Claws ; Ml was 


or 2.peut T Auer (c); Or 44724, as 1n Homer, who ſpeaks thus Shi 


of the Phorcynian Harbour (4d); nan 
ov 3 o I 
Jy» St aeScAnTES £y a5 | wel 
Atl Snow) es  MUNOY TOTE Teninudg, rine 
, In 
There two great Piles ſtood out, ples 
Which made an Hayen. © ties 
R hn , - 4 bo \ C 
Cicero terms them cornua (e): For the Security of the Ships enclos'd j ue 


therein,we find-it uſual to fix to the two Ends yaſt Chains,or Booms, $ 
as appears of the Syracuſtan Harbour mention'd in Frontinus (f): WM 1. 
Nor was 1t unfrequent to guard them with pteat- Pales fortify'd 
againſt the Water with Pitch ; Hence Havens are ſometimes terin'd WW cm: 
in Latinclauſtra, in Greck vAciozs (g). On both Sides of the Mole Nar 
were ſtrong Towers ereGted (h), which were defended, inthe Night, 
and all Tunes of Danger by Garriſons of Souldicrs (7) : Not far 
diſtant hence was a Watch-tower with Lights to'dire& Mariners; | the 
this was call'd Pharos, which Name originally belong'd to a lit- 


_ ( 


(4) Of}. y.v.4. (6) Diodorns Srewuins lib XII, Thucydidu Scho(taff, (c) I o'y4- S4d: 
nus Strateg. lib. V. (4d) Oy. x. (e) Epitt. ad Atrze. lib, IX, ep. XIX. Hom: 
(/) Strareg. lib. I. (g) Thucyd, lib, II, (+) Vegerius Ib. V. cap. II, (#) Thu- chius 
exdiages, Curtis, Po/yanus, | cyd, | 


te 
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tle Tſland in the Month of the River Ni/e, where the firſt of theſe 
Towers was built, but afterwards was naturaliz'd both in Greece, 
and at Rome. | | 

The ſecond Part of the Harbour was term'd 5-wa, in Latin oftium, 
and faces, being the Mouth, or Entry between the Arms of the 
Semacarcle. | 

Myu2s, was the inmoſt Part of the Harbour, neareſt to the Shoar, 
and moſt ſecure from the Waves, inſomuch that there Ships were 
often ſuffer'd to lie looſe, whereas in other Parts of the Harbour 
they were uſually either chain'd ts the Land, or lay at Anchor : 
It was diſtinguilh'd into ſeveral Partitions by Walls, erected for the 
moſt part of Stone, under the Covert of which the Veſſels had 
Protection ; theſe Places were call'd +2u01 (a) , whence Fomer (6), 


»f » uf / 
£yTooJs ol aver Ser uno wiv 

4g ®.£ l e/ / Fall 
Nuzs Ev ATEA Wl, TAY PILE LMETEOY LKOVTHL, 


The Ships that far within the Harbour lodge, 
Without a Chain are fafe. 


They were alſo term'd y2vAoX0%, and all together compos > what 
was call'd yausz3 us: Here were likewiſe the Docks , in which 


| Ships were built, or careen'd, and dragg'd to Land; theſe were 


nam'd y:@19 (c), 8974 (d), vide (c), Oc: 

The adjacent Places were uſually fill'd with Inns, and Stews (f) 
well tock'd with Females that proſtituted themielyes to the Ma- 
riners, Merchants, and Artificers of all forts, who flock'd thither 
In great Numbers: Moſt Harboars were adorn'd with Tem- 
ples, or Altars, where Sacrifices were offer'd to the Tutelar Det- 
tles of the Place, and Prelidents of the Seaz mention of which 
we find as in other Places, ſo particularly in #/omer (g), who 
ſpeaks of a Caye in the Haven of 1thaca dedicated to the Naiades. 

Scheffer will have ſtationes navium to diſfer from the former in this, 
that here Ships were not lay'd up for any conliderable Time, but 
remain'd only *till they were ſupply'd with Water, or other Ne- 
ceſſaries, or on ſome other ſhort Occaſions: They had ſeveral 


Names , being call'd 5pyo: (b), vp (7), Broppurtaaire (k), Tn 


| av (1), xgTrepacis (m) ; and were frequently at ſome diſtance from 


the Shore , whence oppxy in Plutarch (n) is term'd Soulfly) 


_ _—_ — n—_—_——_— 
— —— _ _ 


- —- -—- .———— ———————————— 


(a) Euſtathins Odyſ? y'. Iliad. «'. (b) Odyfſ. v. (c) Diodorus Siculus Nib. XIV. 
Suidas, (4) Homer, Odyſſ. o'. (e) Demoſthen, Schol. Orat, de corona, Sudar, 
Homers Schol. (f) Pollux lib. IX, cap. V. (Tg) 94 r.v. 103- (+) Heſy- 
chins, (1) Strabo lib. VIII. (kh) Apprannus lib,V. (1) Dolyb, Itb, I. (m) Thu- 
cyd, lib. LV, ejulque Scholtaſt, (n) Pempeto- 
X 3 - Which 
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which imports their being among the Waves; and by - Thucy- 
dides ayev &7 &yuupor, Which antwers in ſome meaſure to the 
Latin Phraſe 1n Livy in anchoris ſtare, to ride at Anchor. 

In Times of War they defended themſelves with Fortifications 
on both Sides, but which were made after a different manner ; 
towards the Land they fortify'd themſclves with a Ditch and Pa- 
rapet, or Wall, built in the Form of a Semicircle, and extended 
from one Point of the Sea to another : This was ſometimes de- 
fended with Towers, and beautify'd with Gates, thro' which they 
10u'd forth to attack their Enemies : Fomer hath left us a remark- 
able Deſcription of the Grecian Fortifications in the Trojan War (a); 


V 3 o Aa I 

* mom AN ary Taxa druay, 

' e \ qo” - \ "a 
Tlopyss onlmats, FINUp VOY TE, Ky 22 TWY * 
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A bulky Wall, and lofty Tow'rs to ſhield 

Their Navy and themſelves, the Trojans build, 
On theſe great Gates for Paſſages they make, 
Convenient Ways that all their Horſe ſhould take, 
And all around they dug a fſpatious Ditch, 


= 


Fixing ercat Pales of Wood, —— » 


Mr. Dechair. 


Towards the Sea, or within it, they fix'd great Pales Wood like 
thoſe in Harbours; before theſe the Veſſels of Burden were plac'd in 
ſuch Order, as they might be inſtead of a Wall, and give Pro- 
tection to thoſe within;z in which manner Nicias 1s reported by 
Thucydides to have encamp'd himſelf : But this ſeems only to have 
been praftis'd, when the Enemy was thought ſuperiour in Strength, 
and rais'd in them great Apprehenſions of Danger : At other Times 
all they us'd to do, was to appoint a few of their Ships to ob- 
ſerve their Enemy's Motions ; theſe were term'd aegpuanzides (b), 
and the Souldiers 77v25ug9!, or 7v;rHerdu, from 7rupars, a Torch, 
wherewith they (ignify'd the Approach of their Enemies (c). When 
their Fortifications were thought ſtrong enough to ſecure them 
from the Aſſault of Enemies, 1t was frequent to drag their Ships 
to Shore, which the Greeks call'd £2.4:4v, the Romans ſubducere (4). 
Around the Ships the} Souldters plac'd their Tents, as appears eyc- 


— — — - —_— 
—— - — D——I——— 


(a) Thiad, x. v. 436. (6) Thucyd. lib.I. (c) Polyanus lib. ILL (4) Liviu 
Ib, XXII .cap. XXVILL (rce's de Offic. lib, 111, 
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ry where in Fomer, Thucydides (a), and others ; but this ſeems only 
to have been praftis'd in Winter, when their Enemy's Fleet was laid 
up, and could not aſſault them; or in long Sieges, and when 
they Iay in no Danger from their Enemies by Sen, as in the Tro= 
jan War, where the Defenders of Troy never once attempted to en- 
counter the Grecjans in a Sea-fight ; at other Times the Ships on- 
ly lay at Anchor, or were ty'd to the Shore, that upon any Alarm 
they might be ready to receive the Enemy. 


CHAPTER XXL. 
Of therr Engagements, &c, by Sea. 


N preparing for an Engagement at Sea, the firſt Buſineſs was 
to disburthen their Ships of War of all Provilions, and other 
Lumber not neceſſary in the Adtion, leſt by too heavy a Load 
they ſhould be render'd unwieldly , and unfit for Service, being 
neither able with Force and Vigour to aſfail their Enemies, nor 
by lightly tacking about to avoid their Onſets: This done, and 
| the Enemy appearing in View, they took down their Sails, lower'd 
their Maſts, and ſecur'd whatever might expoſe them to the Winds, 
chooling rather to be govern'd by Oars, which they could manage 
at their Pleaſure : On this account we read that Hzmo the Car- 
thaginian, being purſu'd by a Fleet of Dionyſius the Sicilian, to 
, B which he was much inferior in Strength and Number, and having 
no Way to make his Eſcape, took down his Sails as preparing 
| to fight; whereby decoying the Sicilians to do the Jike, whilſt 
they were buſy and obſerv'd him nat, he unexpettedly hois'd again 

{ his Sails, and made away (6). 

As to theirj Order of Battail , that was vary'd as Time , 
Place, and other Circumſtances requir'd ; being ſametimes ſorm'd 
like an Half-moon , and call'd 59295 ubuicridye, the Horns jut- 1 
ting out towards the Enemy, and containing the ableſt Men and 
Ships; ſometimes, on the contrary , having 1t's Belly neareſt che 

'E Encmy, and it's Horns turn'd backwards, when it was term'd 
xverh mapgratis | Nor was it unuſual to range them in the Form 


| of a Circle, which they call'd xuxaoy TeV ; or ( to mention 


no more) in the Figure of the Letter V (c), with the Horns ex- 
| tended in a dire Line, and meeting at the End; which Ordec 


was nam'd 631yg/umvs Tg rats, In Latin forceps , and was uſual- 


——_— 


a. 


(4) Lib. VI. (6) Polyenus lib. V. (c) Vegeriue, 
Y 


_—  ——— 


' (4s) Polybius lib. XVI. (4) Lib. I. * 
wv 4 
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ly cfcounter'd by the Enemies rang'd into the ſame Order in- 
yerted, whereby they reſembled the Figure of a Wedge, or Beak, 
whence it was call'd cuneus, or roſtrum ; this enabled them to pe- 
actrate into the Body of the adverſe Battal. 

Before they joyn'd Battel, both Parties invok'd the Gods to their 
Affiſtance by Prayers, and Saciifces; and the Admirals, going 
from -Ship to Ship in ſome of the lighter Veſſels, exhorted theu 
Souldictrs 1n a ſet Oration to behave themſelves like Men : Then, 
all Things being in Readineſs, the Signal was given by hanging 
out of the Adimiral's Galley a gilded Shield, as we read in Pl 
zarch; or a red Garment, or Banner (a); which was term'd 
ee onueie ; During the Elevation of this the Fight continu'd, 
and by it's Depreſſion, or Inclination towards the right or left, the 
reſt of the Ships were direfted in what manner to attack their 


Enemies, or retreat from them (65). To this was added the SoundF 
of Trumpets, which was begun in the Admiral's Galley (<c ),f 


and continu'd round the whole Navy (d); 1t was likewiſe uſual 
for the Souldiers before the Fight to ſing a Pan, or Hymn, to 
Mars (e); and after It, tO ——_ 

The Fight was uſually begun by the Admiral-galley, as we find 
done at the Battel of Salamis (f), and another Time by Artatus's 
Ship (g) : It was carry'd on in two difterent manners, for not only 
the. Ships cngag'd one another , and by their Beaks and Prows, 
and ſometrines - A Sterns endeayour'd to daſh in Pieces, or over- 
ſet and fink thetr Oppoſers; but the + Souldiers alſo annoy'd their 
Enemies with Darts and Slings, and upon their nearer Approach 
with Swords and Spears : Thus Zucan (b) ; 


. Ut primum rvoſtris crepuerunt obvia roftra,' 
in puppim rediere raves, emiſſaque tela 
Atra texerunt, vacuumaque cadentia pontum, 


The Ships firſt meeting ſhew their fierceſt Rage, 
And furtouſly with claſhing Beaks engage; 
Theſe turn about, and then the Javelins fly, 
And Show'rs of Arrows darken all the Sky, 
The Seca 1s covcr'd o'er. 


Mr. Dechair. 
Afterwards he: goes on, in this manner, 


Jam non excuſis torquentur tela_ lacertis, 
Nec longinqua cadunt jaculato vulnera ferro; 
Miſcenturque manus ; navali plurima bello 


- IIS Io I—_— - —  R- - * - - 4 OO OO 


(a) Diodorus Sirnulur lib, XML, Tolyanus lib. I. (6) L.go Tat, (c) Plurar- 
es Lyſandro, (d) SDiodorws lib, XILL, (e) Surdas. (F ) Dregerus lib. LI, 
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Enfis agit ; ſtat quiſque ſue de robore | prppis 3 


Pronus in adverſos ittus, — —_— ' al 


They throw no longer Darts, no longer try 
«With mifſfve Arms to kill the Enemy, 
Both cloſe together come, ther Swords they draw, 
Each ſtoutly om his Poſt. 


Nor can it be wonder'd how they approach'd ſo near one ano- 
ther, when we find 1t uſual to link their Veſſels together with 
Chains, or Grappling-irons, of which I haye ſpoken in one of the 
fore-going Chapters 3 whence Silins (a), 


Tnjefa ligant hinc vincula ferrj 

Atque illinc naves, ſteteruntque ad pralia nexe; 
Nec jaculo, aut longe certatur arundine fuſa, 
Cominus & gladio terreſtria prelia miſcent. 


Chain'd faſt with Irons both the Navies ſtand, 
No Blood the Darts and flying Weapons ſpill, 
With Swords they cloſely joyn'd begin to kill. 


Sometimes, for want of Irons, they fo fix'd their Oars, as: thereby 
to hinder their Enemies from retreating : So we read in Lycan (6); 
Seque tenemt remis, toto ſtetit equare bellum. 


The Ships they hold with Oars, and all around : 
The Face of horrid War appears. 


This fort of Combat was not unlike a Siege, where the ſtronger 
Party prevailing over their Enemies, enter'd their Veſfels by lay 
Bridges between them, and, having kill'd, or taken Prifoners aff 
they found in Arms, ſeiz'd and dragg'd away their Ships.” 
When a Town was belieg'd by Sea, they ns'd to environ it's 


{ Walls and Harbour with Ships rang'd' in Order from one Side 


of the Shoar to the other, and fo cloſely joyn'd rogether by Chains 
and Bridges on which arm'd Men were plac'd, that withont break. 
Ing their Order, there could be no Paſſage from the Town to the 
Sea; this Leaguer Djodorus calls {yuan (c). The better to pre- 
vent any Attempts of the Befieg'd , Demetrius 1s ſaid to have 1n- 
vented a ſort of Boom arm'd with Spikes of Iron, which ſwam 
upon the Waters; this he plac'd at the Mouth of the Harbour 
of Rhodos, when he belieg'd that City (4): Sometimes they block'd 
up the -Harbour, or made a Paſſage to the Town by railing a vaſt 


=——- <_— 


a 


(a) Lib, XIV. (6) Lib, 111. (c) Lib. XII. (4) Diedoerus lib, XX. b 
þ | Mole 
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Mole before it, as we read of Alexander in the Siege of Tyre (a) ; 
or by ſinking Ships fill'd with Stones and Sand, as we find praftis'd 
by the Romans. ; | 
The Attacks were uſually carry'd on by Men ſtanding upon 

Bridges between the Ships, and thence with *Darts and Stones 
forcing the Belieg'd from their Walls : Thus .Mexander in the Of 
Siege of 7yre ſo order'd his Gallies, that, tio of them being joyn'd 

at the Heads, and the Sterns lomewhar diſtant, Boards and Planks \ 
were Jaid over in the Falhion of Bridges, for Souldiers to ſtand 

upon, who were in this manner row'd cloſe to the Wall, where 
withour any Danger they threw Darts at their Enemies, being ſhel- | Inf 
cred behind the Fore-decks of their own Gallies (b). Here alſo, | the 
that they might throw their miflilyve Weapons with greater Ad- ſent 
vantage, and batter the Walls wich their Rams, and other Engines, by 
they ereted Towers ſo high as to command the City-walls, from | {#9! 
which having repell'd the Defenders, they by this means had Op- | Ad 
portunity to deſcend by Ladders. 

The Belieg'd were not at a Ioſs for ways of defeating theſe Stra- | the 

tegems ; the Ships link'd together they pull'd aſunder with Iron- | D3 
hooks, the Paſſage to the Town they block'd up in the ſame man- | S®1 
ner the Encmies had done that of the Harbour, or other ways (c); Iſh © 
if they could not” hinder their Approach, they fail'd not to gall 
them with Darts, Stones, Fire- balls, melted Pitch , or Metals, tify 
and many other Things; and laſtly, to trouble you no farther, —_ 
It was frequent for thoſe in the Town to deſtroy the Veflels and pA 
Works of the Beſtegers by Fire-ſhips, as we find done by the 7y- I the 
riens (d) ; for, taking a Jarge Veſlel, they put a great Quantity of Bal- Tri 
Laſt into the Stern, cover'd the Head with Pitch, Tar, and Brim- Del 
ſtone, then by the Help of Sails and Oars brought her cloſe to of. 
the Macedonian Fortreſs, where having ſet the combuſtible Matter on 
Fire, they retreated into Boats prepar'd for that Purpoſe ; the Fire Th 
immediately fciz'd the Towers of the Fortification, and, by the He] 
of Torches and Fire-brands caſt by thoſe in the Boats, the Wor _ 
It ſelf took Fire, and that vaſt Pile, on which fo much Time and the 
Labour had been beſtow'd, was in a few Moments quite demo- ſ'we 
liſh'd : The Uſe of Fire-ſhips we likewiſe meet with amongſt the the 
Rhodians in Diodorus the Sicilian (e). 


(a) Curtius Tib.IV. (6) Idem ibidem, (c) Thucydides 1tb, VII, (4) Cur- c 
tis; lib. IV. (e) Lib. XX. _ 


CHAP. || »« 
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CHAPTER XXII 


Of the Sjpoils, Military Rewards, Puniſhments, &C. 


/ICTORY being obtain'd, the Conquerours -rode Home 
V triumphant , laden with the Spoils of their Enemies, and 
dragging after them the captive Ships, as appears from the 
Inſtances of Alcibiades in Pltarch, and Lyſander in .Xenophon (a) : 
the Jater of them we find to have had Crowns, or Garlands pre- 
ſented him by all the confederate Citics of Sparta, as he paſs d 
by them, which Cuſtom was conſtantly prattis'd by the Greczans, 
from whom it ſeems to have been deriv'd to Rome : Nor was the 


{ Admiral, or the Souldiers, and Mariners (b) only adorn'd 


with Garlands, but their Ships were likewiſe bedeck'd with 
them (c); whereby the Rhodians were once reduc'd to extreme 
Danger, for their Enemies having made themſelves Maſters of thetr 
Ships, crown'd them with Lawrel, and entering them, were re- 
ceiy'd with great Joy into Rhodes (4); which Strategem we find to 
have been commonly pradtis'd in Greece (e). Nor were they beau- 
tify'd with Garlands only, but hung likewiſe about with Wrecks 
and broken Pieces of the Ships deſtroy'd in Battel, eſpecially the 
apnact, &xpo5onat, xopuuSr, and other ornamental Parts , which 
the Conqueronurs were very induſtrious in procuring to grace their 
Triumphs ; whence of Hefor threatning the Grecian Fleet with 
Deſtruction Fomer ſays, 


STch7u Þ vnay nkonery Unger Keguplae 
Theſe they call'd 2zpurjci, and to deprive a Ship of them 4»pwu- 
miezdger (f). In this manner the ViRtors return'd Home, filling 


| the Sea with their Shouts, Acclamations, and Hymns, which were 


ſveeten'd by the Harmony of Muſical Inſtruments, as appears from 
the Example of Zyſander in Plutarch. 

ge, nya into the City, they went ſtraightway to the Tem- 
ples of the Gods, where they dedicated the choiceſt of their Spoils : 
Thus we read, that the Syracuſrans having defeated the _Athenians, 
and the Rhodians after a Victory over Demetrius, fill'd the Temples 
of their Gods with Wrecks of Ships. Nor was it unuſual to pre- 
ſent entire Veſſels to them; for we find that Phormio, having over- 
come the Lacedemonians , conſecrated a Ship to Neptune (s); and 


(4) Hiſtor. lib. IT. (6) Poly«nus lib. IV. (ec) Drodorus lib. XITL. (d) Vi- 
travis lib. IT. cap. VIII. (e) Polyenur. (f) Xenophon Hilt. lib. VI. (g) Dio- 
dorus [3b. XII, 
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the Grecians after their great Victory over the Perſians at Salamis 
ae reported to have dedicated three Phanician Triremes (a). 

Having paid their Compliment to the Gods, the Remainder of 
their Spoils they beſtow'd in the Porticos , and other publick 
Places of their City, to preſerve the Memory of their Vidto- 
ry: To which End they were likewiſe honour'd with Statnes , 
Inſcriptions, and Trophies, the Jaſt of which were ſometimes 
erected 1n their own Country, but more frequently near the Place 
where they had overthrown their Enemies , and were adorn'd with 
Arms, and broken Wrecks of Ships, which tor. that reaſon were 
louk'd on as a Sign and Teſtimony of Victory ; thus we are told 
by Thucydides (b), that in a Fight between the Athenians and Co- 
rinthians, where both Parties made Pretenſhtons to Vidtory, the for- 
mer were by moſt eſteem'd to haye the juſte(t Title to it, as having 
pofſeſs'd themiclves of their Enemy's Wrecks; and King Philip, tho' 
worlted by Attalus, 'yet, becauſe he made a [hift to keep his Fleet 
amoneſt the adverſe Party's Wrecks, would haye perſwaded the 
World that the Day was his own (c). 

Theſe were the principal of the Rewards peculiar to thoſe who 
had .erv'd their Country by Sea ; others they ſeem alſo to have 
been frequently honour'd with, which being ſuch as were com- 
mon to them with thoſe, who had been uſcfull in other Stations, 
may be more properly referr'd to other Places, where I have al- 
ready treated of them. The chief of their Punilhments was Whip- 
ping with Cords; which was ſometimes inflicted on Criminals 
having their lower Parts within the Ship, and their Heads thruſt 
out at Port-holes, and hanging into the Sea: Thus we find ane 
Scylax, Maſter of a Myndian Veſlel, to have been treated by Me- 
gabetes, for not being carcfull to keep watch and ward (4). 

There ſeems to haye been a Puniſhment , by which Offenders 
were ty'd with Cords to a Ship, and dragg'd in the Waters *cill 
they were drown'd ; in which manner Scy/{a was treated by 24i- 
70s, after ſhe had betray'd to him her Father and Kingdom. 

Others were thrown aliye into the Sea, as we read of Fonas the 
Prophet. 

Av2yuagxt or ſuch as refus'd to ſerye at Sea after a lawfull 
Summons, were at Athens themfelyes and their Poſterity con- 
demn'd to 47a, Ignominy , or Disfranchiſment (c), of which 
Puniſhment I have ſpoken in one of the former Books. 

Acrmv2ÞTe, Deſertors, were not only bound with Cords , 
and whipp'd, as Demoſthenes reports ; but had their Hands like- 
wiſe cut 'oft, as we are inform'd by Suidas. 


_ — _ - OO ———— — 


(«) Herodotus lib. VIIT. (6b) Lib.VII, +(c) Tehybius Hit, 1ib XVI, cap. VII. 
(4) Heroclotus Terpſichere, (&) Suidas. 
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CHAPTER L 
Of the Care the Grecians had of Funerals, and of 


Perſons deſtitute thereof. 
which gave occaſion to the Inyentors of Fables to affign 
him a vaſt and unbounded Wo in the Shades below, 
and conſtitute him ſupreme Monarch of all the Dead : And, {ince 
there 1s ſcarce any uſefull Art, the Inventor whereof was not rec- 
kon'd amongſt the Gods, and beliey'd to patronize and preſide over 
thoſe Artificers he-had at firſt inſtructed, no Wonder 1f He, who 


LUTO was the firſt who inſtrafted the Grecjans (a) in the 
manner of performing their laſt Offices to the Deceas'd, 
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(4) Diodorus Siculus lib. V. cap. XV. 
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tavght the rude and unciviliz'd Ages,what Reſpet,what Ceremoniey 
were due to the Dead, had the Honour to be number'd amongſt 
the Deities of firſt Quality , ſince the Duties belonging to the 
Dead were thought of far greater Importance , and the Ne- 
_-m of them a Crime of a blacker Character than of thoſe requir'd 

y the Living : For the Dead were ever held ſacred and 1nviolable 
even amonelt the moſt barbarous Nations j to defraud them of any 
due Reſpect was a greater and more unpardonable Sacriſege, than 
to ſpoil the Temples of the Gods; their Memories were preſery'd 

with a religious Care and Reyerence, and all their Remains ho- 
nour”,} a Worſhip and Adoration; Hatred and Envy themſelyes 
were put to ſilence, for it was thought a Sign of a cruel and 
inhuman Dilpolition to ſpeak evil of the Dead , and proſecute 


Revenge beyond the Gravez no Provocation was thought ſuffi- Þ 
cient to warrant ſo foul an Aion, the higheſt Afronts from them- Þ 


ſelyes whilſt alive, or afterwards from their Children, were eſteem'd 
weak Pretences to diſturb their Peace, and ſuch Offenders were not 
only branded with Ditgrace and Infamy, but by Solon's Laws 19- 
carr'd a feyere Penalty (a). 

But of all the Honours paid to the Dead, the Care of their Fu- 
neral Rites was the greateſt and moſt neceſſary; for theſe were 
look'd npon as a Debt ſo ſacred, that ſuch as negledted to diſcharge 
It, were thought accurs'd; hence the Romans call'd them juſta , 
the Grecians Jyygur, viguud, you ut, £744, vor, Of. all 
which Words imply the inviolable Obligations, which Nature 
has laid upon the Living to take care of the Obſequies of the Dead : 
And no Wonder if they were thus ſolicitous about the Interment 
of the Dead, ſince they were ſtrongly poſleſs'd with an Opinion, 
that their Souls could not be admitted into the E!yſcan Shades, 
but were forc'd to wander deſolate and without Company *till 
their Bodies were committed to the Earth (6); and if they had 
never the good Fortune to obtain human Burtal, the Time of their 
Excluſion from the common Receptacle of the Ghoſts was no leſs 
than an hundred Years; whence 1n- moſt of the Poets we meet 
with paſſionate Requeſts of dying Men, or their Ghoſts after Death 
for this Favour; I will only give you one out of Homer (c), 
who introduces the Soul of Elpenor earneſtly beſeeching Ulyſſes to 
perform his Funeral Rites ; - 
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(a) Demoſfthen. orat. in Leptin. Plutarchus Solone, (b) Homerus Iliad, 4. 


(c) Odyſſ. x'. v. 66, 73. 
Mn 
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When homewards bound:th' infernal Shades you quit, 
Don't me unhappy Wretch, my Friend, forget, 
If ought of dear Concern you've left behind, 
With Zeal tow'rd jme Jet that affe& your Mind, 
If aged Sire, your Wife, or hopefull Heir can bind, 
Let Dirge and Burial folemnize my Fate, 
Leſt IT ſhou'd proye to th' Gods a Reprobatez 
This, this I beg, This earneſtly implore, 
Thus will wy Soul to Bliſs be wafted ofer. 
Mr. Abel, 


This was the reaſon, why of all Imprecations the greateſt was 
to wiſh that a Perſon might 2-72p@- ixmmew x 2000524. e. die dee 
ſtiitute of Burialz and of all the Forms of Death the moſt terrible 
and aftrighting was that by Shipwrack, as wherein the, Body was 
ſwallow'd up Yb, the Deep; whence Ovid, tho' willing to refign 
his miſerable Life, yet prays againſt this Death 


Demite naufragium, mors mihi munus erit, 


Death would my Soul from anxious Troubles eaſe, 
But that I fear to peri/b by the Seas. 


Wherefore, when they were in Danger of being caſt away, it was 
cuſtomary to faſten to ſome Part of their Body the moſt pretious 
of all their Stores, with a DireGtion to the firſt that found their 
dead Corpſes, if the Waves chanc'd to row] them to the Shore, 
entreating of him the Fayour of an human Burial,and profering what 
they carry'd about them as a Reward, or deliring him to expend ſome 
Part of 1t upon their Funeral (a) Rites, and accept the reſt hun- 
ſelf : But tho' the Carcaſe brought no Reward along with it, yet was 
it not therefore Jawfull to paſs 1t by negle&ed, and to deny it what 
was look'd on as a Debt to all Mankind ; for not only the _4the- 
nian Laws forbad ſo great a Piece of Inhumanity (6), but in all 
Parts of Greece it was look'd upon as a great Provocation to the 
Infernal Gods, and a Crime that would call up cegtain Vengeance 
from the Regions below (c); nor could the guilty Perion be free'd 
from the Puniſhment of his Offence, or admitted to converſe with 


(a) Syneſius Epiſt. Interpretes Hiſtoriz Apolionis Tyris, Meurſius in Lyce- 


phronis Caſſandram v. 367, (b) Elranus Var, Hiſt. lab. V. ce. XIV. (c) Sophe- 


clis Sehnliaftes Antigens. 
L Men, 
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Men, or worſhip the Gods, but was look'd upon as 'profatie and 
polluted, *till he had undergone the accuſtom'd Purifications, and 
appeas'd the incens'd Deities. Yet 1t was not always requir'd that 
all the Funeral Solemnities ſhould be nicely perform'd, which the 
Haſt of Travellers, that ſhould I:ght upon the Carcaſe, might often- 
times not permit, but it was ſufficient to caſt Duſt, or ſoft Earth And 


upon it three Times together, according to Horace (a); Chs 
namagnam feſtinas, non eſt mora longa, licebit : oa 

Injetto ter pnlvere CMIT AT, mac 

the 


Over the Corpſe thrice ſprinkle Sand, 
Th' offictous Deed will not retard your Haſt. 


Of theſe three Handfulls one at leaſt was thrown upon the Head, 

This tndeed in Caſes of Neceffity was look'd upon as enough 
to gain the Ghoſts Admiſſion into Pluto's Dominions, and to free 
ſuch as happen'd upon their Bodies from the Fear of being haunted, 
yet was far from affording them entire Satisfaftion 3 wherefore ſuch 
as had been interr'd clandeſtinely , or in haſt and without the 
cuſtomary Solemnittes, if afterwards good Fortune diſcoyer'd them 
to any of their Friends, were honour'd with a ſecond Funeral, 
as appears from the Story of Polydorus 1n Virgil, who being mut- 
der and interr'd by Polymneſter, does yet make his complaint to 
ZEneas at his Arrival im Thrace, that his Soul could not reſt, *till 
his Obſequies were celebrated according to Cuſtom , - wherefore 
the pious Hero 


Inſt aurat funus, animamque ſepulcro 
Condit (b). 

Attends the. Rites, and giyes the Soul Repoſe 
Within a wilk'd for Tomb. ; 


Nor was it ſufficient to be honour'd with the ſolemn Performance 
of their Funeral Rites, except their Bodies: were prepar'd for Bu- 
rial by their Relations, and interr'd in the Sepulcres of their Fa- 
thers ; the Want of which was look'd upon' by themfelves, and 
thefr ſurviving Friends, as a very great Misfortune, and not mich 
inferior to Death it felf; as appears from innumerable Teſtimonies, 
of which I ſhall only trouble you with the following ; the firſt 
taken from the Epitaph of Zeonidas the Tarentine, which runs 
ehus (c); 


eee 


—— 
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( 4) Lib. I. Od. XXVIIL v. $6. Quintitians Declam. V. VI. Celius Rhodigi- 
was lib. XVIT.cap. XX. (6) AEneid. Ill, v.62, & 67. (e) Antholog. Epi- 
gram, lib. III, cap. XXV, ep. LXXV. 
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lowly am Imm\us Keiuuar YIordss &f Th Tapafmes 
Ildogns, 7570 os wor avpbreggy Savdre, 


I from Tarentum far remote do lie, 
My native Soyl, than Death ob | worſe Anxiety. 


And Elc&ra in Sophocles, haying preſery'd Oreſtes from the Fury of 
Clyzenneſtra by ſending him into a foreign Country, and a great 
many Years after hearing he had ended his Days there, wiſhes 
he had rather periſh'd at firſt, than after ſo many Years Conti- 
nuance of Life to have dy'd from Home, and been deſtitute of 
the Jaſt Offices of his Friends; her Words are theſe (a), 


Aouwy Ni o', © mils Adumer Eftmeyn. £2003 
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Hey is Firlw os jaudy irmunlau Xeevny 
Katnlzon Tye; navaowordu Gore* 
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Oh! could I wiſh thou hadſt, unhappy Youth, 

Been ſlain, before I ſent thee thus away, 

Then thou hadſt ne'er theſe dolefull Mis'ries felt, 

But dy'd in th' Innocence of Infancy ; 

Then thou hadſt had one common Sepulture 

With thy dear Father, then thy Siſter's Loye 

And Pity ne'er would thus have heap'd up Woe : 

Now thou art in a foreign Land depriy'd 

Of thoſe bleſt Rites thy Friends could once beſtow, 

And as thy Life unhappy was, ſo 1s alike thy Death. 
Mr. Abell, 


For this reaſon, ſuch as dy'd in foreign Countries, had ufually 
their Aſhes brought Home, and interr'd in the Sepulcres of theie 
Anceſtors, or, at leaſt, in ſome Part of their native Country; it 
being thought that the fame Mother, which gave them Life and 
Birth, was only fit to receive their Remains, and afford them a 
peacefull Habitation after Death : Whence it 1s, that all ancient 
Authors afford us innumerable Inſtances of Bodies convey'd ſome- 
times By the Command of Oracles, ſometimes out of the good 
Will of their Friends, from foreign Countries to the Sepulcres 
of their Fathers, and with great Solemnity depoſited there : Thus 
Theſes was remoy'd from Scyrus to Athens, Oreſtes from Tegea, and 


PEE 
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bis Son 7iamenus from Felice to Sparta, and Ariſtomenes (to men- 
tion no more) from Rhodes to Meſſene, How far this Cuſtom ex- 
tended to Souldiers, and by whom it was firſt introduc'd- into 
Greece has bcen diſcours'd in the precedent -Book. 

Nor was this pious Care Junited to Perſons of free Condition, 
but Slaves alſo had ſome Share therein; for we find the _Athe- 
nian Law-giver commanding the Magiſtrates call'd Demarchi un- 
der a feyere Penalty to folemnize the Funerals not ſo much of Ci- 
t1zens , whoſe Friends ſeldom fail'd of paying the laſt Honours; 
but of Slaves, who frequently were deſtitute of decent Burial (a). 

Bur if any Perſon was backward in paying his dead Friends 
due Reſpe&t, or but ſparing in his Expences about their Ob- 
ſequies and Monuments, the Government look'd upon him as void 
of Humanity and natural Aﬀection, and thereupon excluded him 
from bearing any Office of Truſt and Honour; for one ſpecial 
Enquiry concerning the Lives and Behayiour of ſuch as appear'd 
Candidates for the Magiſtracy at Athens was, whether they had 
taken due care 1n celebrating the Funerals, and adorning the Mo- 
muments of their Relations (b) : Farther, to appear gay and plea- 
ſant bcfore the ordinary Time of Mourning expir'd, was Matter 


| of no {mall Scandal; for we find it objeted by Aſthines to De- 


mofFhenes as a Crime of a very heinous Nature, that after the Death 
of his only Daughter he facrific'd to the Gods in white Appa- 
rel, and adorn'd with Garlands, before due Reſpe&t was paid to 
the Memory of ſuch a Relation. : 

The great Concern they had about Funerals inay farther ap- 
pear from the Reſpe&t paid to Perſons officiating therein : For we 
find the Crcran ;47424av72u, Who had the Care of Funerals, to have 
been reverenc'd equally with their Prieſts; and when their Laws 
permitted to ſteal from others, as was likewiſe cuſtomary at Spar- 
tz, thoſe Men were exempted from the common Calamity , to con- 
vey away any Part of their Goods being look'd on as a kind of 
Sacrilege (c). 

Notwithitanding all this, there were fome ſo unhappy, as by 


their Actions whilſt alive, or the aggravating Circumſtances of 


their Death, to be unworthy of all Title to the common Funeral 
Rites, and ſome to any Funeral at all: Such were theſe that 
follow ; 

I. Publick, or private Enemies; for tho' it was look'd upon 
as inhuman to deny an Enemy the common Privilege of Na- 
ture ; yet upon extraordinary Proyocations we find it frequently 
prattis'd by the ancient Gregians: Homer has introduc'd Ulyſſes 
chreatning Socus therewith (d) ; Zefor likewiſe promiling the ſame 
Treatment to Parroclus (e), and Achilles revenging his Cruchy by 
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(a) Demeſthen. Orat. in Marart. (b) Xenophon de diftis Socratis lib. IL. 
(c) Timtarchus Gras, Quzlt. XXL, (4) Viad. s, (e) Iliad, x. > 


the * 


the like Uſage of him (a) : The ſame Poet hath furniſh'd us with 
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ſeveral Inſtances of Heroes made yum pirmaps, and xuvcory oics- 
yorol TE EAWetay a Prey to Birds and Beaſts : No better Treatment 
had the Bones of Pyrrhus, Achilles's Son, treacherouſly murder'd 


by Oreſtes (b), 
Sparſa per Ambracias que jacuere Vias. 


Which lay difpers'd about th' _Ambracian Roads. 


And however this may bs thought the Practice of thoſe primitive 
and unciviliz'd Mortals, yet there want not Inſtances hereof in 
more refin'd and poliſh'd Ages; For Lyſander the Spartan Admiral, 
having routed the Athenian Fleet, caus'd Philocles one of their Com- 
manders, and to the Number of four thouſand _£henian Prifoners 
to be put to death, and refus'd to give them human Burial (c) 

2, Such as betray'd, or conſpir'd againſt their Country (4d): 
Wherefore _Ariſtocrates, being convicted of Treaſon againſt the .Ar- 
cadians, was ſton'd to Death, and caſt ont of the Bounds of their 
Country unbury'd (e); for it was thought but reaſonable, that Vil- 
hins conipiring the Ruin of their Country , ſhould be depriy'd 
of all Privilege 1n it : Paufanias Iikewile, after he had deliver'd Greece 
from the Perſians, being found upon ſome Diſcontent to main- 
tain a Correſpondence with them, was pin'd to. Death, and de- 
ny'd Burial (f); and the famons Phocion, being unjuſtly con- 
demn'd by the Athenians, as conſpiring to deliver the Pirzens into 
their Enemy's Hands, had his Body caſt out of Attica, and a ſe- 
vere Penalty was decree'd againſt any that ſhonld honour it with 
Interrment (g) : So punctual were they in the Obſervation of this 
Cuſtom, that when the Peſtilence rag'd at Athens, and the Ora- 
cle gaye out, that the only Remedy was to fetch Themiſtocles's 
Bones from Magreſia, they refus'd to do it publickly , but, con- 
veying them privately and as it were by ſtealth, hid them in 
the Ground. Amongſt the Betrayers of. their Country we may 
reckon thoſe who were not ative in defending it, for they were 
likewiſe frequently deny'd human Burial ; whence F7e&or is in- 
troduc'd by the Poet, threatning this Puniſhment to all that yrould 
not help him in deſtroying the Grecian "leet (bh); 
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(+) Iliad. oF. (b) Ovid. in Jhin y,204. (c) Pauſamas Banttrts p, gol. Edit. 
Hanov. (4d) Diodorus Siculus 1ib. XVI. cap. VI. (e) Pauſarias Meſſentcs. 
(f) Plutarchus Pauſania. (g) Plutarchur, Cornelius Nepos "Phrotone, Valerius Ma- 
xims lib, V. cap. III. (6) Thad, v.v. 348. 
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Tyco Te wore! Te mes Mdgwn Ferre, 
AMR tus tpvsol mes USEIS NUETERERIN. 


He, that for Spoil and Plunder of the War 
Dares lagg behind, and not in haſt repair 
To th" .Argive Fleet, as ſoon as known, ſhall die 
His Carcaſe deny'd Fun'ral Rites ſhall lie 
A Prey for ray'nous Currs, a Mark of Infamy. 
Mr. Abell. 


Some Shol:aſts would have this the firſt Example of the Praftice 
Iam ſpeaking of; but Fomer ſufficiently refutes this Opinion by 
making .Agamemmon threaten the ſame Puniſhment to his Grecians 
in the ſecond Ziad (a); 
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When to the Fight brisk Cornets ſfonnd Alarms, 
That ſneaking Soul, who then lays down his Arms, 
And ſculks about the Navy out of Fear 
Of any Danger from th' impending War, 
Shall be an Outcaſt for the Birds of Prey, 
And hungry Dogs as mercileſs as they. 
Mr. Abell. 


Before this Inſtance, Palemede, being condemn'd as a Traitour by the 
Treachery of Ulyſies, had wanted Burial, had not chiles and jay 
adyentur'd to pay him that Office in Oppolition to Agamennon's 
Commands : Nor was the Cuſtom begun here, for in the former 
Age we find Antigone bury'd alive by Creon for interring her Bro- 
ther Polynices, by whoſe means the famous War againſt Thebes was 
carry'd on , which 1s the Subject of Sophocles's Antigone, = 

3. To theſe we may ſubjoyn Tyrants, who were always Jook'd 
on as Enemies of their Country, and us'd in the ſame manner 
with thoſe that endeayour'd to betray it to foreign Powers, there 
being no preat Difference between a Domeſtick and [foreign Sla- 
very : So the Phereans, having 'ſlain Alexander , who had cruelly 
oppreſs'd them, threw his Carcaſe to the Dogs; and Plutarch ob- 
ſerves that this was not a Jate and modern Cuſtom, but pradtis'd 
in the moſt carly Ages, ſpeaking of the Paſſage of Homer (6), 
where Neſtor tells Telemachus , that had Menelaus found Agiſthug 
alive after his Murder of Agamemnon, and Tyranny over the Mys+ 
gengans, he would not haye vouchſat'd him Burial (c); 


—— 
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(s) V- 394. (6) Lib. de Hemero, (c) Odyſſ. of. v. 256. en 
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If the bold Murd'rer had his Fate ſurviy'd, 

When Mene/aus from Troy's Siege arriv'd , 

What Ills wou'd then attend his Ghoſt and Name, 
When AMAnelaus ſwoll'n with Vengeance came 2 

None e'er his Fall ſhou'd mourn, his Fate lament ; 

But, leſt his Body ſhou'd the City taint, 
Remote on ſome wide Plain it ſhou'd be caſt 
For Dogs and Vulturs to regale and feaſt. 

Mr. Abell. 


The Myceneans were alſo ſenſible of the Wrongs they had ſuffer'd 
by him, and, thinking him unworthy of an honourable Funeral, 
calt him with the Adultereſs Clytemneſtra out of the City , and 
there interr'd them (a). 

4- On the ſame account, ſuch as were guilty of Self-murder 
forfeited their Right to decent Burial, and were clancularly depo- 
ſited in the Ground without the accuſtom'd Solemniries ; for they 
were look'd on as Enemies to their Country, whoſe Service they 
cowardly deſerted (5): For which reaſon Ajax the Son of Telamon 
was not reduc'd to Aſhes, as the Cuſtom was, but privately interr'd ; 
it being declat'd by Caichas to be a Profanation of the holy Element 
to conſume in it the Bodies of ſuch as had occafion'd their own 
Death (c); and after the Battle of Platee , when the Bodies of 
the Slain were honour'd with the accuſtom'd Solemnities, .Ari- 
ftodemus alone, who was generally confel(s'd to have acquitted himſelf 
in the Fight with the greateſt Valour of any Man in the Army, 
lay unregarded, becauſe he ſeem'd refoly'd to ſacrifice his Life , 
as an Atonement for the Diſgrace he had contratted by ſurviving 
his Fellow-ſouldiers at Thermopyle (d). Yet, to put a Period to 
their Lives on juſt Occaſions ſeems rather to have been reputed 
the Effet of a neceſſary and Jaudable Courage than any way crt- 
minal , or blame-worthy z Demoſthenes and Hannibal are ſaid to 
have been conſtantly provided of an effe&tual Poiſon, to diſpatch 
themſelves with before they ſhould fall into their Enemies Hands; 
Cato, Cleopatra, Brutus; Othe, and ſeyeral others have not at all leflen'd 
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(a) Atta (orinthiacis. (6) Ariffotelet Ethic, Nicomach, lib V. cap. II. 
(c) Philoflratus Heroicy, (4d) Herodotus Calliop. cap. LXX, 
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their Eſteem and Character in the Heathen World by becoming 
their own Executioners : Plato himſelf, when he commands thoſe only, 
wao out of Cowardice and unmanly Fear butclifr'd themſelves, 
to be 1nterr'd 1n loneſome and deſolate Places without the ordi- 
dinary Solemnities , fees to excuſe thoſe he thought compell'd 
to it by great and unſufferable Diſerace, or any unavoidable and 
incurable Misfortune (a); and 'tis no Wonder if Epicureans, who 
expected no future State, and Srzicks, who thought all Things to 
Jie under an 1rreliſtible Neceſſity, purſuant to their Principles, aban- 
don'd themſelves over to ſuch fatal Courſes. Many other In- 
ſtances 1nay be produc'd not only from the Grecians and Romans, 
but the mdian Philoſophers, and almoſt the whole Heathen World. 

5- To theſe we may add Villains guilty of Sacrilege (5), to 
Interr whom was an Afront to the Detttes they had robb'd. The 
Gods were ſometimes thought to inflict this Puniſhment on ſuch 
Malefactors ; wherefore Archidamus the Spartan King being lain 
in 7:aly, and depriv'd of Burial, Pauſanias (c) concludes, 1t was 
a [udgment upon .him for afſifting the Phociarns in pillaging the 
City and Temple of the Delphians. 

6. Perſons kill'd with Lightning, or Thunder; who , being 
thought hateful to the Gods, were bury'd apart by themſelves, 
Jeſt the reſt of the Aſhes ſhould receive Pollution from them ; there- 
fore Adraftus in Eur.pides, ſpeaking of Capaners, faith, 


os H one's, Hig ws Virgo! Oz \lct2 Ducts 3 
Shall he apart be bury'd, as accurs'd 2 


Some will have them to be interr'd in the Place, where they dy'd (4); 
others colle& out of Plutarch's Sympoſracks , that they had no In- 
terment, but were ſuffer'd to rot in the Place, where they fell, to 
which 1t was unlawfull for any Man to approach ; whence Per- 


firs (e), 


Trifte jaces lucis, evitandumque bidentdl, 


/ 


A direfull Inſtance of Fove's Wrath you lie, 
And whom, being thunder-ſtrack, none dare come nigh. 


For this reaſon the Ground was hedg'd inyleſt any Perſon ſhould una- 
wares contra&t Pollution from it : It may be obſerv'd 1n general, 
that all Places ſtrack with Thunder were avoided (f), and fenc'd 
round, out of a Phanly, that Jupiter, having taken ſome Offence, 
fx'd upon them a Mark of his Diſpleaſure, 


et ce OR _ U—_—_—  ——— —_ = - — ET OO I——_—— 


(4) De Legib. lib. IX, (6) Diedor'5 Siculw Biblioth. Jib. XVI. cap. VT. 
(e) Laconteis p. 173. Edit. Han, (4) Artemidoras lib, IT. cap. VIII. (e) Sa- 
tr, Il v. 27. (f) Tlutarchus Pyrrie. 

7. Thoſe 
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7. Thoſe, that waſted their Patrimony, forfeited their Right of 
being bury'd in the Sepulcres of their Fathers; and therefore we 
find Democritus to haye been in Danger of wanting a Burial-place 
for ſpending his paternal Inheritance in Travel to forcien Coun- 
tries, and ſearching after the Myſteries of Nature (a). 

8. To theſe we may ſubjoyn ſuch as dy'd in Debt, whoſe Bo- 
dies belong'd at Athens to their Creditors, and could not claim 
any Right to. human Burial, *till SatisfaRtion was made to them : 
Whence 'tis reported, that Cimon had. no other Method to redeem 
his Father Miltiades's Body, but by taking his Debt and Fetters 
upon himſelt. 

9g. Some Oftendors, who ſuffer'd capital Puniſhment, were like- 
wiſe depriv'd of Burialy thoſe eſpecially that dy'd upon the Crols, 
or were 1mpal'd, whom they frequently permitted to be devour'd 
by the Beaſts and Birds of Prey : To which Cuſtom there is an 
Allution 1n Horace (6), 


Non hominem occid; ; non paſces in cruce corvos. 


With impious Hands I ne'er flew th* innocent, 
Therefore to feed the Crows is not your Puniſhment. 


Juvenal alſo mentioneth the ſame Cuſtom (c), 


FYultur jumento, & canibus, crucibuſque relifiis, 
Ad fats properat, partemque cadaveris afjert. 


Where Croſſes and contagious Murrain are 
Vultures in Flocks moſt greedily repair, 
And to their craving Young thence Food they bear. 


The Interpreters of Fables will have Promethens's Puniſhment to be 
an Emblem of this: If the Carcaſe was ſpar'd by the Beaſts, it 
commonly remain'd upon the Croſs, or Pale, 'ull the Weather 
conſum'd and putrify'd it; Thus $il;us reports of the Scythians (4), 


At gente in Scythica ſuffixa cadavera eruncis 
Lenta dies ſepelit, putri liquentia zabo. 


Delinquents Carcaſes in Scythia were 
Impal'd, unti]] corrupted by the Air 
The putrid Fleſh did drop and ſhrink away, 
And the Bones moulder'd by a long Decay. 
| Mr. belt. 


Nor was this inhuman Cuſtom pra@tis'd in that barbarons Na- 
tion only, bat by thoſe who made greater Pretenſzons 40 Ciyili« 


' 

(a) Diogenes Laertins Demecrite, (b) Lib. t. cpiſt. XVI. (6) Sat. XLV. 77- 
(4) Lib, XI, 

I ty 
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ty and good Manners; as may appear from the Dream of Polycres 


resr's Daughter, who phanſy'd ſhe ſaw her Father's Face waſh'd by 
pe , and anointed by the Sun; which was accompliſh'd not 
ong after, when he was hung upon the Croſs, and expos'd'to the 
Rain, and Sun-beams (a): Hither alſo may be referr'd the An- 
ſwer of Theodorus the Philoſopher, who, being 'threaten'd Cruci- 
fixion by King Lyſemachus, reply'd, that it was all one to him to 
putrify above, or beneath the Ground (6). 

10. At ſome Places it was cuſtomary to interr the Bodies of In- 
fants that had no Teeth, without conſuming them to Aſhes (c) : 
To which Cuſtom Fuvenal has this Alluſion (a), 


Natwe imperio gemimus, cum funus adulte 
V irginis occurrit, vel terra clauditur infans, 
Et minor 1gn? rog1. 


When a young Lady brisk and pay is dead 
As ſoon as ripe ſhe ſeems for th' nuptial Bed, 
And when an Infant not yet fit to ak 
Is bury'd, who relents not , who forbears to mourn 2 
Mr. Abel, 


If Perſons that incurr'd publick Hatred, had the good Fortune 
to obtain human Burial, jt was cuſtomary -to leap upon their 
Tombs, and caſt Stones at them, in token of Deteſtation and Ab- 
horrence: Which Pradtice is mention'd by Euripides (e); 


£1 3p ates THAW, 
Tleagus Te Aoves winua Adiyov mrs. 


- He leaps upon his Parent's Tomb, 
And in Derifion batters it with Stones. 


Nor was it unfrequent to puniſh notorious Offendors by dragg- 
ing their Remains out of their Retirements, and depriving them 
of the Graves, to which they had no juſt Pretenſion, as may ap- 
pear from ſeveral Inſtances: 

Sacrilegious Perſons were commonly thus treated 5 a re- 
markable Inſtance hereof we find at Athens, where Cylo, an am- 
bitions Nobleman , having ſeiz'd the Cittadel, and being there 
ſtraitly belieg'd, found means to eſcape with his Brother, leaving 
his Accomplices to the Mercy of the Beftegers; they fled there- 
fore for Protedtion to the Altars, whence there was no Method 
to draw them, but by promiſing them Pardon : But no ſooner had 


(a) Herodet. Thalia, (6) (icero Tuſc. Quzſt, lib. I. (6c) Plipixe Nat, Bit. lib. 
VII. (4) Satir, XV, v. 139+. (e) Eletrs. , 
h c taey 
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they leſt Their Sanctuaries, when the Magiſtrates, contrary to their 
Covenant, put them to death ; upon which Fact themſelves were 
afterwards arraign'd, and baniſh'd, the Deities ſo commanding z 
Nor was this alone fatisfaftoty to Divine Vengeance, 'till their 
Grayes were rifled, and their Remains, which had been- convey'd 
into .Atica, caſt out of the Country (a). | 4 

Traitours were condemn'd to the ſame Puniſhment z3 which ap- 
pears 'as from ſeyera] other Inſtances, ſo from Phrynicus the .Athe- 
ian, Who being arraign'd, and condemn'd for Treaſon ſome Time 
after his Funeral, his Tomb was open'd, and his Reliques thrown 
out of _ttica (b). 

The fame was ſometimes pradtis'd upon Enemies, when their 
Malice and Fary were extended kh the ordinary Bounds of 
Martial Law , and hurry'd them on to deſpoil the ſacred Tem- 
ples, and commit unſufferable Villanies ; otherwiſe, thus to treat 
a lawfull and honourable Enemy was always cenſur'd' as barbarous 
and inhuman. LEN 

But above all it ſeems to haye been the Fate of Tyrants, wha 
were elteem'd of all other ſavage Beafts the moſt hurefull and'per- 
nicious to Mankind ;: Wherefore we are told by Plutarch (c), that 
Dio was extremely cenſur'd for hindering the Syracuſcans from break- 
ing up the Tomb of the elder Dionyſius, and ſcattering his Bones ; 
Periander the Corinthian 'Tyrant (by ſome reckon'd amongſt the ſe- 
ven Wiſe Men) to” prevent his incens'd Subjects from venting their 


. Fury upon his Reliques, contriy'd this Method; he commanded 


two young Men to walk in the Depth of the Night, in'a certain 
Path , and killing the firſt Man they met., to bury hjm private- 
ly; to diſpatch and interr theſe he commiſſion'd four, 'after whom 
he ſent others, and after. theſe a' greater Force to treat the for- 
mer in the ſame manner; whereby 1t came to paſs, that the 
Tyrant himſelf, meeting the firſt Pair, was interr'y in a Place un- 
known to any Man (Ad). 1{Þ . "30 

Other Methods were likewite 'us'd to ſecure Peace to their Aſhes ; 
the Diſturbance whereof was look'd 'on asthe higheſt Afront, and 
the greateſt Misfortune in the World: To 1aſtance, we find Me- 
dea 1n Emripides reſolving to bury her Sons in Funo Atrea's Tem- 
ple, hoping that the Holineſs of the Place would prote& them 
from the Malice of her Enemies (e), 


Emi opas Thd\ 9c Sanla els 
®tpuo” is Hpas Ties Arpatay Sis" 
Ne pin ms 0875 mNpuran 1g vCeoh 

* Tuplus dhraarwy. 


— — > 
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(a) Plutarchus de ſera Numinis vindiga. (b) Lycurgus orat. in Leocratens, 
{e) Dione, (4) Diogenes Laertius Periandro. (e) Medes v. 1378. 
| ; Afronts 
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Afﬀronts and Contumelies to prevent, 

And that their Sepulcres mayn't be defac'd, 
I will my ſelf give Burial to my Sons 

In Jo's Temple, at th' Acropolis 

She preſides over. 


Mr. bell. 


CHAPTER II. 
Of” the Ceremonies im Sickneſs, and Death. 


# 


VV HEN any Perſon was ſeiz'd with a dangerous Diſtem- 


per, it was uſual to fix over their Doors a Branch of 
GD Rhanmn, and Lawrel-trees : Which Cuſtom 1s mention'd 
by Latriius in his Life of Bion the Boriſthenite 
PaAuyoy 7ts ») xaddby Nzpvns 
| Trp Wuplw tay" 
 AmeyTe pany, 1 davis, 
/, Emviuos ay vnegyan, 
Bion the Poſt of 's Door doth prace 
With Rhamn and Daphne's Plant ; 
For Fear of Death in his ſad Caſe 
. He nothing now will want. 
: Mr. Abell. 


The former of theſe Plants ſeems defign'd to keep off evil Spi- 
rits, againſt which it was reputed a ſovereign. Amulet; and on 
that account ſometimes joyn'd with the Epithet daeZingkos ; as 
In this Fraginent of Euphorjo, 

| AXE 1gnov gut edjarove 

Produc'd the Rhamn, againſt miſchievous Ills 
An Antidote. 


The Lawrel was joyn'd to it to render the God of Phylick pro- 


pitions, who, they thought, could deſign no Harm to any Place, 


where he found the Monument of his beloyed Daphne; theſe Bouphs 
they term'd a4y7ves (a). 


(a) Ermelozici AuRtor. 


f 
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It may not. be improper to obſerve un this Place, that all ſud- 
den Deaths of Men were imputed to Apollo ; wherefore , Feftor- 
having lain unbury'd twelye Days, and being by the eſpecial Fa- 
your of Heaven preſcry'd freſh and free from Corruption , e- 
<ba reſembles hum to one dead not of a ling'ring and wearing 
Diſtemper, but by a ſudden Death; the former being thin and con- 


ſum'd away, the Jatter fat and fleſhy (a); 


Nuv os jor tpovers ty are4opanes & Wezadeu 
Kerows mel IxeAGy, Oy T dpugeg tos AmmNNoy 
Ols &3avolis Rixttomy Em0Lyoueres Xg7hTOVEV, 


Now freſh and glowing e'en in Death thou art, 
And fair as he, who falls by Phebus Darr. 


The ſadden Death of Women was attributed to Diana; whence 
Glaucus in the fame Poet, ſpeaking of Hippodamia (b), 


Thu os Aw un yevenvios ApTupus tkTH, 
Incens'd Diane her depriv'd of Life. 


Again, Achilles wiſhes that Briſeiz had been ſnatch'd away by a 
ſudden Death, rather than have been the occaſion of Diflention 
between him and .Agamennon (c); © 


Thu 097A" &y vio 1g Tak Ta ue APTEUS Ups 

Huan To 57 toy tnbulu Auprroroy GAbootts, 

Oh ! that Diana her had kill'd, on Board . 
, When firſt I carry'd her, Zyrneſſus overthrow d. 


The Poet has explain'd his own Meaning in another Place (a); 
where Eumeus reports, that in the Iſle of Syria the Inhabitants ne- 
ver die of lingring Diſtempers, but, being arriv'd to a good old 
Age, drop into their Graves without any preyious Torment ; 


Teivn N* vro7e Juoy botgyeraty 3 ms an 
Nuovs 6# gu}4ph mraimas demon Begrumy' 
ANN" 7s yudoxwn mv x7 gun dySpebmory 
Eawy dgwesrzes Ammar Aprewud) Zuns 
Ols dyayois Binitooy Emorgoueves KATETBNEY, 


No Plague, no Famine do's their Lives impair, 
No po1s'nous Ills thoſe happy Mortals fear, 


— 


— —— —O— —— — 
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(4) Iliad, w's v. 757. (6) Thad, t'.v 205. (c) Ihiad. n'. v.ygg. (4) 01), «. 
Aa tz Healthy 


V. 406. 
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Healthy and ſtrong they ſee the Verge of Ape, 

Then venerably old they quit the Stage ; 

Apollo and Diana ſtop their Breath, 

Shooting unerring Shafts well fraagght with Death. 
| Mr. Abell, 


100. 


Again, Ulyſſes enquires of his Mother in the Regions below, whe- 
ther ſhe refign'd her Life under a tedious -Diſeaſe , or Diana's 
Hand (a); 


ANN 234» put Tods times ty UTEEREWS HATUASED 
Tis vv 0% Up tf puntore TaYnnJe0s TaydTato, 

H ogy veorss 5 APTEMIS LONacuicet 

. Ois e3ayois Pinion Emorapin ndTyniovty ; 


'This I defire, dear Mother, you'd relate, 
By what unhappy Deſtiny, what Fate 
You poſted hither to this gloomy Coaſt, 
And all th' Endearments of the World have loſt ; 
Whether Diana with relentleſs Dart, 
(That fportfull Deity) transfix'd your Heart, 
Or if you did your vital Breath expire 
By ling'ring Pain, or peſtilential Fire 2 
Mr. Abell, 


Other Inſtances may be produc'd to the fame purpoſe : The Ground 
of this Opinion was .Apolio's being uſually taken for the Sun, 
and Diana for the Moon ; which Planets were believ'd to have a 

at Influence upon human Life (6). - +4 

All dead Perſons were thought to be under the Juriſdition of 
the Infernal Deities, and therefore no Man could reſign his Life, 
ull ſome of his Hairs were cut to conſecrate him to them : Hence 
Euripides introduces Death with a Sword, going to cut off ſome 
of the Hair of Alceſtis, whom the Fates had adjudg'd to die in- 
ſtead of her Husband .Admerus (c); 


H d' & yu} vgreo 6s Ss opus, 

STuyw d\ ir anrhlu, ws ramiptuues Eiger 
Itegs 3d uns F x7! yds Itovs | 
Ors 7 ty;os vpares ayvicel TL. 

I'm come ta looſe the brittle Tie of Life, 
And ſend her to th' Infernal Manſions hence 


— 


fa) 0.x .v. 170. (6) Heraclides (vel potius Heraclitus) Ponticus de Al- 
Jegor. Heneor, Euſtathous 11. 2". v. 205. & 11. Tv. 59. &c, (c) Alceflid. y. it 
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This Sword is to initiate the Rites 

By cutting off the fatal Lock, on which 

Lyes the Jaſt Struggle of her panting Breath. 

| Mr. Abell, 


Which Paſſage is imitated by Yirgi! (a), where he tells, us that 
Dido, ridding her ſelf out of the World before her Time, had not 
her Hair cut off by Proſerpine, and therefore ſtruggled ſome 
Time, as unable to reſign her Life, 'till #ris was commiſiion'd from 
Juno to do her that kind Office (6b); . 


Tum Tuno ommpotens, longum miſerata dolorem, 
Difficileſque obitus, Irin demiſis Olympo, 

ue lufttantem animum, nexoſque reſolveret artus 5 
Nam, quia nec fato, merita nec morte peribat, 
Sed miſera ante diem, ſubitoque accenſa furore , 
Nondum ill; flauum Proferpina vwertice crinem 
Abſtulerat, Stygioque caput damnaverat Orco : 
Ergb Iris croceis per calum roſcida pennis, 
Mille trahens wvarios adwverſo ſole colores, 
Depolat, &+ ſupra caput aſtitit ; © Hunc ego Dit 
& Sacrum juſla fero, teque iſto corpore ſolvo: ® 
Sic git, er dextra crinem ſecat; onnis & una 
Dilapſus calor, atque in wentos vita receſiit. 


Ther 7no, grieving that ſhe ſhou'd ſuſtain 

A Death fp ling'ring, and fo full of Pain, 

Sent ris down tao free her from the Strife 

Of Jab'ring Nature, and diſſolve her Life; 

For, {ince ſhe dy'd, not doom'd by Heavy'n's Decree, 

Or her own Crime, but human Caſualty, 

And Rage of Love, that plung'd her in Deſpair, 

The Siſters had not cut the topmoſt Hair, 

( Which Proſerpine and they can only know ) 

Nor made her ſacred to the Shades below; _ 

Downward the various Goddeſs took her flight, 

And drew a thouſand Colours from the Links 

Then ſtood above the dying Lover's Head, | 

And ſaid, © 7 thus devote thee to the Dead ; 

& This Off ring to th' Infernal Gods T bear, © 

Thus while ſhe ſpoke, fhe cut the fatal Hair, j 

The ſtruggling Soul was loos'd, and Lite diffoly'd 1n Air. 
Mr. Dryden. 


What was the Ground of this Opinion cannot be certainly defin'd ; 
but it ſeems not improbable that it proceeded from a Ceremony at 


—y 


(4) Macrobius Saturnal, lib, V, cap. XIX (6) /£neid, IV. v.694e : 
Aaz | Sacrifices, 
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Sacrifices, wherein they cut ſome of the Hairs from the Viim' 


Fore-head, and ofter'd them to the Gods as Firſt-fruits of the Sa- 
crifhce ; whence ſome imagine the ſame was thought to be done 
by Death upon Men ſent as Vidtims to the Infernal Gods. 

When they perceiv'd the Pangs of Death coming upon them, 
they made ſupplication to Mercury, whoſe Office it was to convey 
the Ghoſts to the Regions below : An Inſtance hereof we have 
in a Cean Matron, who being about to ridd her ſelf of Life by a 
Draught of Poiſon, firſt call'd upon Mercury to grant her a plea- 
fant Journey, and convey her to a commodious Habitation in 
Pluto's Dominions (ﬆ). 

Their Fricnds and Relations, perceiving them at the Point of 
reſigning their Lives, came cloſe to the Bed where they lay, to 
bid them Farewel, and catch their dying Words, which they ne- 
ver repeated without Reverence : The want of Opportunity to pay 
this Compliment to HeFor furniſhes Andromache with Matter of La- 
mentation, which ſhe thus expreiles (6), 


OY 24p wor QVIOROY AX! in Neipas pita, 
Ove m1 punt eines muxuyov tmsy = TE KhY Cici 
Mewuyinaluu vorres Te ty vuars Jaxprogcon. 


T faw him not when in the Pangs of Death, 
Nor did my Lips receive his lateſt Breath, 
Why held he not to me his dying Hand? 
And why receiy'd not I his laſt nds 
* Something he wou'd have faid had I been there, 
Which I fhou'd ſill in ſad Remembrance bear; 
For I con'd never, neyer Words forget, 
Which Night and Day I wou'd with Tears repeat. 
Mr. Congreve. 


They kifs'd and embrac'd the dying Perſon, fo taking their laſt 


Farewell; which Cuſtom was very ancient, being deriv'd from 
the Eaftern Nations; for we find in the Holy Writings, that Jo- 
ſeph ſel upon bis Father Jacob's Neck, when he lay upon his Death- 
bed, and kiſi'd him (c), They endeavour'd likewiſe to receive in their 
Mouth his laſt Breath, as phanſying his Soul to expire with it, and 
Enter into their Bodies : And at the Time wf.his Departure, it 
was cuſtomary to beat brazen Kettles, which was thought an ex- 
cellent Method to drive away evil Spirits, and Phantaſms, whoſe 
atery Forms were not able to endure ſo harſh a Notſe (4); thus 
they 1unagin'd the dead Man's Ghoſt ſecur'd from Furies, and 
quietly conyey'd to a peacefull Habitation in the Zyſfian Fields : 


= —  - — ” _— 


, , (a) Valerius Maximus lib.Il.cap.VI, (6) Tiad. o'.v,743. (c) Genef. cap. L. 
(4) Theecrits Scholtaftes, Ft 
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For 'twas an old Opinion , that, there being two Manſions in 


| the Infernal Regions, one on the Right-hand pleaſant and de- 


lightfull, the other on the Left appointed for the Souls of wick- 


ed Wretches, the Furies were always ready to hurry departed 


Souls. to the Place of Torment: Yirgil has an Allulton to this 
\}  Phanly (a), 


Hic locus eſt, partes ub; ſe via findit in ambas , 
Dextera, que Ditis magni ſub mania tendit, 
Hac iter Elyſtum nobis 5 at leva malorum 
Exercer panas, &# ad impia Tartara mittit. 


'Tis here in diff 'rent Paths the Way divides, 
The Right to Pluo's golden Palace guides, 
The Lek to that unhappy Region tends, 
Which to the Depth of Tartarus deſcends, 
The Seat of Night profound, and puniſh'd Fiends. 
Mr. Dryden. 


Death and all Things concerning it were ominous and ill-boding, 
and are therefore frequently exprets'd in ſoft'ning Terms : To ie 1s 
commonly term'd Smiyigmw, to which the Zatin denaſc; anſwers : 
Sometimes 'tis call'd ox, to depart; and the Dead, oigoulus ; 
So alſo Chio in an Epiſtie to Plato faith, 2Z ay2pwmoy &movoryuats 
I will depart out of the World: In the fame Sence we find the 
Latin Word abitio, which is a ſynonymous Term for Death (6); 
and abit; as when Pliny writes, that Yirginius Rufus plenus anms 
abiit, plenus honoribus ( c ), departed full of Years, and Honours : 
Thus alſo the Greeks uſe (im, 3. e. he once liv'd ; and the Re- 
mans vixit, and fuit; thus Yirg!l, | 


Fuic Tlium, & ingens 
Gloria Teucrorum. 
Glory did once attend the Dardan State, 


Ir's Spires then glitrer'd, and it's Chiefs were great... 


Tibullas, with ſeveral others, hath us'd the ſame Expreſſion () ; 


V rue fakices, memores &> vive noſtri, 
Swe erimus, ſeu nos fata” fuiſſe velint. 
In a bleſt Series may your Lives glide on, 
If while I live, or when I'm dead and gone, 
One tranſient Glance you'll on my Memy caſt, 
And in ſoft Accents fay, He's gone and paſt. 
Mr. bell. 


ct. 


OY" "IIY Sr 


(4) fn. VLv.540. (6) Feſtus, (c) Lib.ILEpitt.I, (4) Lib. IIf. Eleg. V. 
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Sometimes they uſe xiKpp1xs, and xg4uwr7es ; Thus Homer ( a), 


_ O! umevieds xepuorres 
e -- o, 
AvIpumes Tivwuder, o, 1s % 6Mprov GULATH. 


Ye dire Avengers of all perjur'd Slaves, | 
When once they're dead, and cover'd in their Grayes. 


Again (b), . : 
mann egmay AiWhet Kuo WY, 


———————The Ghoſts of th' Dead. 


But the moſt frequent are Names taken from Sleep, to which 
Death bears a near Reſemblance ; whence the Poets feign them to 


be Brothers, and xo:pca.ms Or city are commonly us'd for dying; 
thus Callimachus (c); 


Ty Ss Edwy, 0 Altwyos, Argyns, regy vmvov 
KOpETU, ———— 
Saon th' Acanthian, Dicon's Son, hard by 
In everlaſting Sleep wrapt up doth lie. 

In another Place (a) ; 

H 9 Setter 

EyStidt * muous vnvoy WeNopueroy. 

The common Debt of all Mankind ſhe ſleeps, 


Orpheus hath us'd the ſame Metaphor in his ,frgonamicks, 


Eudtis, Ayviddy, yautepy Cilonnyloes Unv, 
Afgniades, thou art in ſoft Repoſe 
Lock'd up ————— 


Many other like Paſſages occurr both in profane and infpir'd Wri- 
ters; and ſo common was this Way of ſpeaking with the primi- 
tive Chriſtians , that their Burying-places were &lI'd xorgwnrhetds 


which 15 a Term of the ſame Sence with Zycophron's curasyeca (e); 


StIwyos Hs Fu)arfts envdcyeny. 
To th' ſleeping Place of Sithon's Daughter. 


— 
| —— —_ 


— 


4) Iliad, yy. 5) Oat. . ys | 
(s) Yan, 4, 04. a'. (e) Epigram, XV, (4) Epigram, XXII 


( a), 


uch 
1 fo 
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CHAPTER 1. 


Of the Ceremonies before the Funeral. 


O ſooner had any Perſon expir'd, when they clos'd bis Eyes, 
which they term'd yaSwptiv, owvarummeay, ov)xariew Tes 
opRAues, Or T4 pAtpaps, Ec. Which Cuſtom was ſo un 

yerſally practis'd, that no Perſon, who has the leaſt Acquaintance 
with ancient Writers, can be ignorant of it: Hence it came, that 
x72 putiy Was us'd for Iynoxey. 

This done, his Face was cover'd : Whence Fiippolytus in Euripi- 
des, being at the Point to expire, calls upon his Father Theſeus 
to do him that Office (a), 


Kpuloy NN ps ane50wmmy we THIS METNUS, 
Veil my Face over quickly with a Sheet. 


Indeed almoſt all the Offices about the Dead were perform'd by 
their neareſt Relations; nor could a greater Misfortune befall any 
Perſon, than to want theſe Jaſt ReſpeCts ; Elefra in Sophocles ſeems 
to preferr Death it ſelf before it; infinite Numbers of Inſtances 
might be produc'd to the fame purpoſe, were it not too common- 
ly known to nced any farther Confirmation. All the Charges 
expended on Funerals, and the whole Care and Management 
of them belong'd alſo to Relations; ſaving that Perſons of ex- 
traordinary Worth were frequently honour'd with publick Fune- 
rals, the Expences whereof were defray'd out of the Exchequer 
thus we find Democricus at Abdera, Zeno and Aviſtides at Athens, 
—_ at Thebes, Gryllus Xenophon's Son at Mantinea, with 
many others, to haye had their Funerals celebrated at the publick 
Expence. 

To return , before the Body was cold, they compos'd all the 
Members, ſtretching them out to their due Length ;5 thus 
they term'd 747zivezy, or 53s : Whence the Maid in Emripides's 
Hippolytus, as ſoon as Phedra had expir'd her Jaſt, cryes out ta 
ſome of her own Scx to perform this Office (6); 


OpdwonT iTHVYTES 2.JAIOY YEW, 
ITizp3y Tod oixsgnud SramoTeus E140ls, 


! 


— _ — -" OVOIECEFI SO —— > RO —C— - —— 


(4) Euripid, Hippolys, v. 1458, (6) V. 4" 
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Tho! *tis a Service that will bitter prove, 
And grieve the Souls of my moſt wretched Maſters, 
Yet lay the Corple of the dead Lady out. 


Not long after the Chorus ſaith, 
Hd) 5 ws v:xply viv ExTeiveor dV, 
As it 1s uſual, they /ay her ome. 


Aﬀer this the dead Body was walh'd ; hence Alceſtis in Euri- 


pides (a) upon the Approach of the fatal Day , wherein ſhe was 
to lay down her Life for her Husband .Admetus, waſh'd her ſelf 


in the Rtver, 


3, y [4 
Emei W nowJ nucay F uveiay 
H#uz#ouy, vat mT pus AUKOY ESE 


EASTUT , —=— 


The pious Dame did in the River waſh 
Her beauteous Body, when the fatal Day 
Of her own Exiz did approach. 


Plato tells us, that Socrates waſh'd himſelf before his Execution, 


| toſaye the Women a Trouble (b) ; for this Office was commonly 


perform'd by Women related to the Party deceas'd ; only in Caſes 
of Neceſlity others were employ'd therein; ſo we find that poor 
Theagenes, having neither Wife, nor Child, nor any near Relation 
of his own, was waſh'd by the Cynicks 9: At ſome Places there 
were Veſlels in the Temples delign'd for this Uſe ; theſe were call'd 
in Latin labra, whence ſome derive the Word delubrum (4d). 
This done, the Body was anointed ; Pliny reports, that the Gre- 
cians never us'd Ointment 'till the Time of Alexander the Great, 
when they had 1t convey'd out of Perſia (e); and Fomer, tho' fre- 
quently mentioning the Cuſtom of anointing the Dead, yer uſeth 
no other Material belxde Oyl : Thus they anointed Parroctus (f ); 


Keu Tore My Aboavmn 7 maentay Aim AGIS, 
As ſoon as walh'd, they *noinzed him with Oy]. 


But Arbeneus will by no means allow Zfomer's Oyl to have been 
diſtiyguiſh'd from p,vggy, or Ointment properly ſo call'd (g); and 


— — —— DO —-—_—>——-—— ——— -—- - _— —— ——_— 
Ro — — 


(4) V. x56. (6) Thadone. (c) Galenus de merhodo meYendi lib, XIII. 
cap. XV. (4d) Aſcontus de divinatione. (e) Nat. Hift. lib, XIII. cap. I. 
(f,) 11ad.&.v, 350. ($) Atrrocee. lib. XV. | 
we 
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we find that Solon allow'd his Citizens the Uſe of Ointments, 
forbidding only Slaves to perfume themſelves therewith ( a): 
Whence 1t ſeems probable, that however the Grecians, might not 
| have any Knowledge of thoſe coſtly Ointments the Perſians furniſh'd 
them with, yet they were not unacquainted with the Ule of ano- 
| ther ſort. 
 Aﬀter the Body was waſh'd and anointed, they wrapt it in a 
Garment, which ſeems to have been no other than the common 
| pallium, or Cloak, they wore at other Times (b), as we find the 
i. Komans made uſe of their zoga: Thus Miſens in Virgil, heing firſt 
—* waſh'd and anointed, then (as the Cuſtom was) Iatd upon a Bed, 
T4 wrapp d in the Garments he had uſually worn (c); 


Pars calidos latices, er» ahena undantia flammis 

Expediunt, corpuſque lavant frigentis, @> ungun : 
Fit gemitus : Tum membra toro defleta reponunt, 
Purpureaſque ſuper veſtes, velamina nota, | 
CON]ICIHNE, — 


—Some, being moy'd with Pity tow'rds their Friend, 
Water to boyl in Caldrons do attend, 
Then waſh his cold and ſtiffen'd Limbs all o'er 
To try if quick'ning Heat they can reſtore ; 
, With Eflences and Oyls they ſcent the dead, 
And then repoſe him on his fun'ral Bed ; 
Their glowing Paſſion in deep Sighs they vent, 
And full of Sorrow dolcfully lament ; 
On him the Robes they caſt he ww'd ;o wear, 
Which having done, they heave him on the Bier. 
| Mr. .Abell. 


vr " WS 0s 


Aﬀer this, the Body was adorn'd with a rich and ſplendid Gar- 
ment ; hence we find that before Socrates took the fatal Nraught, 
Apollodorus brought him a Cloak, with a Garment of great Va- 
lue (d), 1t being the Philoſopher's Deſire to prepare himſelf for 
his Funeral before he dy'd : *Tis reported alſo, that Philocles the 
Athenian Admiral, being overcome, and ſentenc'd to Death by Ly- 
ſander the Spartan, waſh'd himſelf, and put on his beſt Apparel, 
before he was executed (e); the ſame we read of Alceſt;s 1n Eu- 
ripides, 


\ »y 5 
Emi 0 not nutedy F Kueiay 
H#soay, voi morapins AoUkoy Xege 


— — ————— — ———— 


——_— 


(a) Plutarchps Solone. (b) Apulcius Florid. I. (c) FEneid VI. v.18. 
(4) Laeriius Sacrate, e Elianw Var. lift, lib. I. cap, XVI. (e) Pintarchis Ly- 


ſandro, 
Bb 2 EASrar” 
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EASTQT , it ol 8huge xedpivar buoy 
ESymt, x07wy T wNafemos 1OoATH, ' 
The pions Dame, before the. fatal Day - 
Of her own Exit, bath'd her beauteous Limbs 
In Hou Rivulets, then ſhe put on 
A ip 


lendid Veſt, and decent Ornaments 
Of rich Attire. Mr. Abell. 


The whole Body was cover'd with this Garment ; it's Colour was 
commonly white, as we find in Fomer ſpeaking of Patroclus (a), 


Ey Azy4001 os Sevres eaves Arm varnlay 
Es mots 5 KepdAns udduripde 5 Qdpii AUK 


In a white lIinnen Shrowd from Head to Foot 
They put the Corpſe, when on a Bed Jaid our. 


Whence .Arremidorus reckons it an unlucky Omen, and preſaging 
Deathfor a fick Perſon to haye white Apparel (6) : This Colour ſeems 
to have been us'd to denote the Simplicity and Harmleſneſs of the 
Dead (c). So concern'd. were they about this Garment, that, as 
ſome think, they frequently prepar'd it for themſelyes, and Friends 
during Life : Thus Penelope is introduc'd by FZomer ſpeaking to her 


Courtters (d), 


Kuggt, Epuot PAVSHESS » em Seve Sos Odberrds, 
M!uyir tmnerybuere Þ $u0y Jaw! eioos PhEgs 
ExTeNiow (ph pot pert pane Vhuerr Ora) 
Aatpry newt TeQntovy tis 0 TE X&v pay 

Motp Aon KADENNTE TULVWASNA0S Ireyd ra19 

Since my Ulyſſes, as 'tis ſaid, 1s ſlain, 

And clotted Gore won't circulate again, 
Gentlemen, you that vig rous Rivals are 

In courting me, your hot Purſuit forbcar, 


"Till I have ſpun this Web againſt grim Death 
With his cold Hands ſhall ſtop LZaertes's Breath. 
| | Mr. Abell. 


Thus likewiſe Ewryalss being lain, his Mother is bronght in com- 
plaining (e), 

—Nec te tua fſuners mater 

Produxi, preſiive oculos, aut vulnera lavi, 


—_— 


. t 

(a) Thad. o'. v. 352. (6) Oneirocrit. lib. I. cap. IN. (c) Plutarchus Queſt. 
Rom. (4) Off &. v. gg. (6) Vrrgtl. nerd. IX, v. 486. 

reſt 


ell. 
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Veſte tegens, ti6i quam nottes feſtina dieſque 

Urgebam, '&: tela curas ſolabar aniles. 

What Pangs of Grief my throbbing Breaſt invade 

To. think thy mangled Carcaſe was not {aid 

Forth on it's Pile by me; oh ! fad Surprize, 

That T wa'n't by to cloſe thy beauteous Eyes, 

Juſt as th' expiring Soul did take her flight 

Into the Regions of Infernal Night; ' 

Oh ! had I waſh'd each Wound, each ſever'd Vein, 

When thou ſcarce cold Jaidſt welt'ring on the Plain, 

And had the Yeſt ſpread o'er thee, Day and Night 

Which I haye ſpun my Dotage to Delight. | 
Mr. Abell. 


But 1t- may . be diſputed whether theſe were made on purpoſe 
for Funeral-garments, or only delign'd to be worn, and ap- 
ply'd to the former Uſe in caſe the Perſon ſhould dye ; it being 
uſual (as hath been already obferv'd) to wrap dead Bodies in the 
Garments , they had us'd when alive : The Jater Opinion ſeems 


more probable from the Words which Penelope adds, 


Mins wor #7 Shuoy Ayauddoy VaMUETYTH, 


3») LI, , Aa \ / 
Altey & Tp Qtigs Keimty TING KTENTIOSLS, 


Leſt, if my Sire without a Coat ſhou'd lie, 
Shame and Reproach I might incurr thereby 
From Grecian Ladies, ſince this Duty he, 
Having ſuch Jarge Revenues, claims of me. 
Mr. Abell. 


And it bears no great Shew of Reaſon, that a Mother ſhould 
comfort her ſelf by weaving a Winding-Shcet for her young Son, 
who at that Time was likely to have liv'd many Years: How- 
ever that be, 1t is obſeryable that the LZacedemonians , as in moſt 
other Things, ſo here alſo ran counter to the reſt of the Grecians; 
For whereas 1n other Places the Dead were cloath'd with coſtly 
Apparel , which none, except the poorer fort, ever wanted, the 
Spartan Law-giyer order'd, that Perſons of the greateſt Yalour and 
Merit ſhould be bury'd in nothing but a red Coat, which was 
the common Habit of Souldiers; to the reſt even this was de- 
ny'd (a); for he thought it wholly abſurd and unreaſonable, that 
thoſe, who thro' the whole Courſe of their Lives had been ac- 
cuſtom'd to contemn Riches, and ſuperfluous Ornaments, ſhould 
be deck'd therewith when dead : Nor were any Ointments, or 


>. ad 


(4) Elianus Var, Hiſt. lib. V.cap VI. : 
Bb 3 coltly 
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coſtly Perfumes us'd there, being Iook'd on as conducing nothing 
to the Felicity of the Dead, and unworthy of the Lacedemonian 
Gravity. 

The next Ceremony was the bedecking the dead Body with 
Chaplets of Flowers, and green Boughs : Thus Talthybius puts on 
Flecyba to adorn her Grand-fon Aſtyanax (a), 


_ IE 7x90 ws WEASCIANS V2Ypov 
, e / »/ 
STepayous I, on ou Juvapus, ws txt Th 92, 


That you adorn the Corpſe with coſtly'{t Robes, 
With Chaplets, and what other Poinp you can. 


When Perſons of Worth and Charafter dy'd in foreign Coun- 
tries, their Remains, being brought Home in Urns, were honour'd 
with the Ceremonies cuſtomary at other Funerals, but more cſpe- 
cally with this I am ſpeaking of; Plutarch reports, that all the 
Cities, thro' which Demerrius's Aſhes were convey'd, ſent Mourners 
to meet the ſacred Urn, with others to perform the Rites uſual on 
ſuch Occalions, or at leaſt they crown'd it with Garlands (6) : The 
fame Author reports, that Philopzmen's Relicks were attended 
by Captives in Chains, and his Urn fo cover'd with Ribbands 
and Chaplets, that ſcarce any Part of 1t was to be ſeen (c) : This 
Ceremony was either taken from the Games, wherein the Con- 
querors were rewarded\ with Crowns of Leaves, as {tgnifying that 
the Dead had fini/h'd their Courſe (d); or was delign'd to exprels 
the unmix'd and everlaſting Pleatures the Dead were to enjoy 
upon their remoyal out of this painfull and troubleſome World (e); 
for Garlands were an Emblem of Mirth and Joyfulneſs, and there- 
fore uſnally worn at Banquets and Feſtivals : The ſame may be ob- 
ſery'd of Ointments and Perfumes, the conſtant Attendants of Gaie- 
ty and Pleaſantneſs: To both theſe Ceremonics we haye an 1n- 
genious Alluſion of an o)d Poct in Stobers, 


1 @& of < 3 4 

OY = > wTws ay Hor £5Epavwubpor 
T1:34:icte9” tv9es, 58 xg mtr er7 hots 
Et uy 12 TeCavmas oYews mv tdts 

\ , / \ - / 
Ait mh Tr. Jap Tol Ky KANSYTUL MAGN GLy 
flets  Atycr T5, 6 MakdetTys oreral, 
Not that we leſs compaſſionate are grown, 
Do we at Funerals our Temples crown, 
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{«) E:rriprd. Troad V. II43. (6). Demers, (ec) Thu'opamene, (d) Said. 
(je, Cicrmens Aexantrin. zrpor, lib. IL, cap. VIIL | 
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Or with ſweet Eflences adorn our Hair, 
And all the Marks of pleaſing Tranſport wear; 
But 'cauſe we're ſure of that more happy State, 
To which kind Death doth ev'ry Soul tranſlate, 
Which here by drinking we anticipate; 
For ſoon as Death his fatal Shaft has hurl'd, 
And us tranſmitted to the other World, 
We drinking fign th' immortal Beverage, 
And 1n ſweet Joys Eternity engage ; 
Hence they by ev'ry one are only ſaid 
To be night happy, that are truly dead. 
Mr. Futchin. 


This done they proceeded ae9773; us cllocare, to lay out the 
dead Body ; ſometimes they plac'd it upon the Ground , ſome- 
times upon a Bier, call'd ax7gov, gp To's or 9:p:780v, Which they 
bedeck'd with various ſorts of Flowers: Some are of opinion the. 
Corpſe was firſt laid out upon the Ground, afterwards lifted upon 
a Bier. This Office, as moſt of the former, was perform'd by the 
neareſt» Relations; whence Lyſias (z) amongſt other aggravating 
Circumſtances, that attended the Death of Zratoſthenes, who was 
condemn'd by the Thirty Tyrants of Athens, reckons this as none of 
the leaſt, that they /aid him ont, aſſuming thereby an Office belonging 
of right only to the neareſt and moſt tender Relations : Tiberius 
Ceſar 1s likewiſe cenſur'd by Dio, not only as neg/efing to viſit Livia 
when fick, but becauſe he laid her not ont with his own Hands, 
when ſhe was dead (6). The Place, where the Bodies were laid 
out, was near the Entrance of the Houſe ; which being ſometimes 
term'd a@g9ywm1y, it came to paſs that dead Men were call'd ap 1- 


yoncs ; Whence Enripides (c), 
«3 ' a) S, ye " 
H 5 aegrwms 623 uy lu yoteager. 


The reaſon of this Ceremony was, that all Perſons might have 


Opportunity to ſearch, whether the Party deceas'd had any Wounds, 


or-other Marks of an untimely and violent Death (d). It may 
be farther obſery'd, that the Feet were always turn'd toward the 
Gate ; Hence Perſus (e), | 


Tandemque beainlus alto 

Compoſetus lefto, craſiiſque lutatus amomss, 

In portam rigidos calces extendtt. _ 

Our dear departed Brother lies in State; 
Hel 


His $ ſtretch'd ont and pointing to the Gate. 


PEE 


(a) Orat. De cxde Eraroſtiiznis. (b) Lib. LVIIIL. (c) Alceſtide. (d) Pol- 
lux lib, VIII. cap. VIE (e) Sit. IL. v. 103. 
Achilles 


P ons ” 
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Achilles in Homer ſpeaks of Pazroclus as laid out in the ſame man- 
ner (a), 

Fu £12 xa Sefuryos fer yanty 

Keim dvh mervegv Tereauuos. w_ 

Slain at the Entrance of the Tent he lies. 


Where we are told by the ScholiafF, that by this Ceremony they 
fGenify'd, that they were never to return after their being carry'd 
out. Whilſt the Body Jay in this Place, 'twas cuſtomary to 
give it conſtant Attendance, to defend it from any Violence, or 
Afﬀeont, that might be offer d : Whence Achilles adds in the fore- 


cited Place, 

amy NN emer 

Muggy Tu. — 

Round the dead Corpſe his ſad Companions mourn. 


And a little before we find him ſo paſſionately concern'd leſt Flies 
and Vermine ſhould pollute the Corpſe, that he could not be drawn 
from it to the Batte], 'till Thetis had promis'd to guard it (6). 
When any Perſon dy'd in Debt at Athens, there was ſomething 
more to be feard, for the Laws of that City gave leave to 
Creditors to ſeize the dead Body, and deprive it of Burial *till 
Payment was made; wherefore the Corpſe of Milades, who de- 
ceas'd in Priſon, being like to want the Honour of Burial , his 
Son Cimon had no other means to releaſe it, but by taking upon 
himſelf bis Father's Debt and Fetters. 

Some Time before Interment, a Piece of Money was put into 
the Corps's Mouth, which was thought to be Charon's Fare for waſt- 
ing the departed Soul oyer the Infernal River: This was by ſome 
term'd xaprydtyra (c), by others Svdn (d), Sxydxy, or Juvrdrys, 
from yos, a Price; or becauſe it was given Ts xycis, to dead 
Men ſo call'd from xyz, or dry Sticks (e): It was only a ſingle 
Sons 3 Afriſtophanes indeed introduces Hercules telling Bacchus he 
mult pay two obol; (ff), 


/ = 0 / 
Ey 7\019Elw TUVVETWI ® &vnp Yer 
, / \& ) 
Now7Tuys Act, )' iCodw Hodey any, 


Th' old Ferry-man of Hell will waft you o'er 
In bis ſmall Skiff for poor two obols. 


= 
(4) Iliad, r, v.zrr. (6) Thid. v. 22. (c) Suidasr, (@) Heſychinr, (e) Ety- 
molrgici AuRor. (FF) Rani p. 217. Edit, Aurel, Allb _ ( 
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But the Comedian ſeems to ſpeak this only by way of jeer to the 
Judges in ſome of the Athenian Courts, who were preſented with 
two obol; at the End of their Scflion 3 whence Bacchus preſently 


ſubjoyns, 
Þcb, ' ws (3% duvacvy miyTaNs ov Wow, 


T find two obol; can much prevail 
In cither World. 


Meurſinis therefore, interpreting this Place of the common Cuſtom 
towards the Dead, and adding out of the Scholiaſt that the Price 
was afterwards rais'd to three oboli, ſeems not to have div'd into 
the Author's Meaning ; for nothing can be more plain, than that 
the Scholiaſt is to be underſtood of the Jyg52%05 worry, or Re- 
ward allow'd the Judges, which was two obol;, and afterwards 
encreas'd to three, This Ceremony was not us'd in thoſe Places, 
which they phanſy'd ſituate in the Vicinity of the Infernal 
Regions, and to lead thither by a ready and diref} Road (a); 
Strabo particularly mentions that the Fermionians pleaded Ex- 
emption (b). 

Beſide this, the Corps's Mouth was furniſh'd with a certain Cake, 
compos'd of Flower, Honey, &c. and therefore call'd year (c). 
This was defign'd to appeaſe the Fury of Cerberus the Infernal 
Door-keeper, and to procure of him a ſafe and quiet Entrance 
we haye an Alluſion to this 1n-the Comedian (d), 


\ WF. 
= ME? WITH» 
AM S / 
MzumsTe! £90 X) dy wat, 


A Coffin he ſhall buy, and T'll prepare 
A Cake for Cerberus ———— 


Virgil has oblig'd us with a larger Account of this Cuſtom, when 
he deſcribes the Siby! and Aneas's Journey to the Infernal Shades (e); 


Cerberus hec ingens latratu regna trifauci 
Perſonat, adverſo recubans immanis in antro : 
Cuz ates, horrere widens jam colla colubris, 
Melle ſoporatam & medicatis frugibus offam 
Objicit z ille, fame rabida tria guttura pandens, 
Corripit objefiam, atque immania terga reſolvit 
Fuſius humi, totoque ingens extenditur antro : 


tu 


(a) Etymologici AuRor v. Swixy;. (b) Geogr. lib, YIII, (c) Suidaz, &c, 


(4) Lyſiſirate, (e) LEneid. VI. v. 417, 


Ce Occupas 


*%. 
mo, DO RI i EEE Soo woot os Inner, ooo Do oy Io one —_  - — ———_— 
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Occupat Aneas aditum, cuſtode ſepulto, 
Evadizque celer ripam irremeabilis unde. 


In his Den they found 
The triple Porter of the Stygian Sound, 
Grim Cerberus, who ſoon bepan to rear 
His creſted Snakes, and arm'd his briſtling Hair ; 
The prudent Siby! had before prepar'd 
A Sop in Honey ſtcep'd to charm the Guard, 
Which, mix'd with pow'rfull Drugs, ſhe caſt b:fore 
His greedy grinning Jaws, juſt op'd to roar 
With three enormous Months he gapes; and ſtrait, 
With Hunger preſt, devours the pleaſing Bait ; 
Long Draughts of Sleep his monſtrous Limbs enſlaye, 
He reels, and falling fills the ſpacious Cave: 
The Keeper ha the Chief without Delay 
Paſs'd on, and took th' irremeable Way. 

| Mr. Dryden. 


Before we conclude this Chapter, it may be obſery'd that the 
whole Ceremony of laying out, and cloathing the Dead , and 


ſometimes the Interment it ſelf, was call'd ovyxopudy (a): In the 
ſame Sence ancient Writers uſe ovyxopuew, with it's Derivatives ; 
thus Sophocles (b), 


Ours, 0% Qua TS: 7 Vixpav Keegy 

M# oy tout ervs GAN ty arms £28. 

Do not preſume th' accurſed Corpſe t' interr, 
But let it Jie expos'd to open View. 


It may farther be obſerv'd, that during this Time the Hair of 
the deceas'd Perſon was hung upon the Door, to ſignify the Fa- 
mily was in Mourning: And, *till the Houſe was deliver'd of the 
Corpſe, there ſtood before the Door a Veſſel of Water call'd 
dozvioy (c), beStvia, zagpe (d), and, from the Matter it was fre- 


quently made of, o5patcy, as in Ariſtophanes (e), 


Tunes Te namhys Ti5paroy ane9 © Wpag, 


An earthen Veſſel full of Water place 
Before the Door. 


——_— 


(a) £ſchyls Scholiaſtes, (b) Ajae. v. i067, (c) Suidar, Pollux lib. VIII, 
cap VII (4) Heſychins, (e) Ex&2y7142y09/e. p 
| art 


OC et 
————— 
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Part of a Chorus in Ewripides, ſeeing neither of theſe Signs, could 
ſcarce be induc'd to believe Aleeſd dead (a); 


ITvaav rdeudiy 5X 0p 

Tingetors Ws Youg eras 

T's yeevic' 6H qo1of Troneus' 

Katie T 8715 6H aneg2upe Topel- 
Q \ / / "4 

05, & dd Vixuawy met mTVeE, 


I ſee no purifying Water plac'd 
Before the Doors, a Cuſtom us'd of old; 

Nor Lock of Hair is in the Entrance fix'd 
To ſhew the Houſe in Mourning. 


Mr. Hutchin, 


The Deſign of this was, that ſuch as had been concern'd about 
the Corpſe, might purify themſelves by waſhing, which was call'd 
Auth So Vixps : For not the Fews only (b), but the greateſt Part 
of the Heathen World thonght themſelves polluted by the Con- 
tact of a dead Body , Death being contrary to Nature, and there- 
fore abhorr'd by eyery Thing endu'd with Life. Hente the Ce- 
leſtial Gods, thoſe eſpecially who were thooght to give, or pre- 
ſerve Light or Life, would not endure the Sight of a Corpſe , 
Diana 1n Furipides profeſles it unlawſull for her to ſee Fippolyrus 
her Fayourite when dead ; 


Kei yeig's uot © & Iupur PI1Tvs OpLv, 
* N? > , Ld * ond 
Ovudl ouua yedtvery Wyao ure EKTIOUS, 


Farewell, for *ewere in me a ſinfull A& 
To view the Dead, or to defile mine Eyes 
With the fad Sight of an expiring Soul. 


Nor was the Houſe, where the Corpſe lay, free from Pollution, 
as appears from the Words of Felena in Emripides (c), 


Ketupa yo. nv Souar', & Þ Evoadt 
Poxlu api Meriaos. 


For facred are our Houſes, not defil'd 
By th' Death of Menelaus, ———— 


————— 


lens v. 1446, 


(a) Aleftid, 99. (6) Numer, cap. XIX. 11, Ecclur cap,XXXIV,25. (c) He- 
EY Whence 
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Whence 'twas cuſtomary to have it purify'd, as ſoon as the Fu- 


neral Solemnities were over 5- of which Ceremony I ſhall haye oc- 
calion to diſcourſe 1n one of the following Chapters. 


0 IIS I I EI IAA ne 
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CHAPTER NIV. 
Of their Funeral Proceſſions, 


mT"HE next Thing to be obſerv'd is their Carrying the Corpſe 
[| forth, which is in Greek term'd £x49udy, and *254, in La- 
zin elatio, or exportatioz; whence the Latin eſjerre, exportare, 

and the Greek tx9zpery, and exxouicew are Words appropriated to 
Funerals : Kirchman would have DOropitciy to be us'd in the 


ſame Sence ; but the Place he produces out of Eunapius (a) to that 
purpoſe, ſeems rather to denote the Preterve&ion of the Body by 
ſome Place, than it's Zlation from the Houſe wherein it was pre- 


par'd for Burial ; for Pgropicciy 1s uſually ſpoken with reſpect 
to a Place in the middle Way of any Motion elotowilery be- 
longs to the End, or Place where the Motion ceaſes; but TENTH 
_ or expepery are only proper, when we ſpeak of the Place, whence 
the Motion beguns, being the ſame with eZ Ffpcr, carry1ng forth, 
which Words are taken by Theocritus in the Scnce I have been 
ſpeaking of (6); 


LY » of ' , . / '* 0 
AwJiy d\ aputs viv apa Se07Y 450% 5 

- "a \ / d © 3» ms [ 
Otoovuss mon KwitdT En 498 mM TH, 


T'th* Morn, when pearly Dew has oyerſpread 
The bending Graſs, we wall bring forth our Dead 
Down to the River's Side. 


Plantus likewiſe for efferre hath 'foras ferre (c), 


Ou cras veniat perendje foras feratur ſoror. 
To morrow's Sun ſhall fee my Siſter carry'd forth. 


The Time of Burial ſeems not to haye been limited : The Au- 
thor of the Genialcs dies (d) tells us, that Bodies were uſually kept 


mmC—— CORO AAA 


_ TR OS ICI ous i gp e_— —_ oe 1 ine CO OA I A Ar es 9 on, 


(a) FJamblicie. (6) Idyll. XV, 132, (c ) Aulwaria, (4) Lib, III, 
cap. VII. 
| ſeventeen 
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e Fu- £ feventeen Days, and ſeventeen Nights before they were interr'd 5 

'7e oc- | which he ſeems to have out of Homer , who reports that Achilles's 
Body after ſeventeen Days and as many Nights of Mourning was 
committed to the Flames (a), 


OE hd. at 


/ / e land % © 
Emiauaidtug vp ot 0uws vourus Te k nuap 
» , » / / \ / > of 
KA&touev dyavarol T5 W900 Jvnrol T Av Ipwroly 
/ y »! 
OrmrgySerary \ tut mui. 


Seyenteen long Days were in ſad Monrning ſpent 


tpſe As many Nights did Gods and Men lament, 
La- But on the ctghteenth lay'd you on the Pile, 
re 
_ Servius was of opinion that the Time of burning Bodies was the 
eighth Day after Death, the Time of burying the ninth (65); 
the but this muſt only be underſtood of the Funerals of great Pertons, 
nat which could not be duly folemniz'd without extraordinary Pre- 
by parations ; Men of inferior Rank were committed to the Ground 
(O= without ſo much Noiſe and Pomp : The ancient Burials ſeem to 
<t haye been upon the third , or fourth Day after Death ; thus the 
= Author of the .Argonamiicks (c); 
| 
my Me vero ornantes ſupremo funus honore, | 
by Tres totos condunt lngnbri murmure ſoles, | 
I, Magnifice tumulant quarto. - | 
1 


With three Days Mourning they the Fun'ral grac'd, 
(The laſt good Office due to the Deceas'd) 
But on the fourth, they o'er his Body rear' 
A ſtatcly Tomb. - 


Mr. Zhutchin., 


Nor was it unuſual to perform the Solemnities, eſpecially of poor 
Perſons, upon the Day after their Death 3 which appears from an 
Epigram of Callimachus ; 


? Aziuore mis d\ ow vide ap249) 5 MIKA Kal 07s 
Keeps Þ pA X91 oy £Y IMETECIIS 
< / / / 
Th £79) XAQWOu) TES t54mousy, — - 


Who knows what Fortunes on to morrow wait, 
Since Charmis one Day well to us appear'd, 
And on the next was mournfully interr'd 2 


— — On Deer ee te woe III I I EO rn 


y 


{a) 0Aff. &. v.63. (6) eEneid, V, (c) Lib, 1, ; | 
CE23 Pherecydes .-* + 
. 


— 
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Pherecydes allades to this Cuſtom in his Epiſtle to Thales pre- 
ſery'd by Laertins (a), telling him he expected every Minute to breath 
his Ilaſt,and had invited his Friends to his Funeral the Day following, 

The Ceremony was perform'd in the Day ; for Night was look d 
on as a very improper Time; becauſe then Furies and ey1il Sp1- 
rits, which could not endure the Light, ventur'd abroad : Hence 
Caſſandra in a Quarrel with Talthybizs foretells, as one of the greateſt 
Miſchiefs that could befall him, that it ſhould be his Fortune to be 


bury'd in the Night (6); 


H Xg.kos XdKGs TAFNTY VURTIS, BK BY NUDE. 


An evil Fate attends thy Obſequies, 
Thy Fun'ral Rites ſhall be perform'd at Night. 


Young Men only, that dy'd in the Flower of their Age, were bu- 
ryd in the morning Twilight ; for ſo dreadfull a Calamity was 
this accounted, that they thought it undecent, if not impious, to 
reveal it in the Face of the Sun: Whence (as the Expounders of 
Fables tcll us) came the Stories of Youths ſtol'n into Aurora's 
Embraces ; for when beauteons and hopefull young Men ſuffer'd 
an untimely Death, it was cuſtomary to alleviate the Diſaſter by 
giving it a more pleaſant and agrecable Name ; hence inſtead of 
calling their Departure Death, they term'd it Hwupas agmrlw (O) 
Becauſe theſe Funerals were celebrated by Torch-light , 1t became 
cuſtomary to carry Torches at all other Burials, tho' perform'd 1n 
the Day ; whence came that proverbial Speech, whereby old Men 
are ſaid to approach . 671 74y $3 7 Bis, to the Torch of their 
Life (4). The Athenians went counter to the reſt of the Grecian, 
for their Laws enjoyn'd them to celebrate their Fanerals before 
San-riſe : Which Command Cicero (e ) wilt have to be no, an- 
clenzes. than Demetrius the Phalerean; but Demoſthenes makes Solon 
the Author thereof (f ); 'tis not improbable, that 1t might be firſt in- 
ſtituted by Solon, and afterwards reviy'd by Demermrius : The De- 
fign ſeems to have been to moderate the expenſive Extrayagance 
in Funerals, which a more open and publick Celebration feem'd 
to require. 


The Bearers uſually mounted the Corpſe upon their Shoulders, : 


which Euripides calls aoSlw gepciy, ſpeaking of Alceſtis (g), 


2 TTEOCOTOAO 
teu #3 hv mes TeRTh ty mvedy, 


(a) Vita Pherecydis ſub fin. (6) Euripid. Troad, v. 446. (e) Heraclides Pon- 
t:cus de Allegor, Homeric. ſub. fin. Euftathius, (d) Plutarchus lib, An ſent ca- 
pet. fit Reſp, (e) De-Leg. lib. Il, (f) Orar. in Macartatim. (g) A- 


eeſt, v. 607. 
4 The 


was Or, n= 9. af 


es Pre- 


breath 


>Wing, 
look'd 
| Spi- 
Hence 
eeateſt 
to be 


The Servants to the Graye the Corpſe do bear 
Upon their Shoulder ——— 


The Body was ſometimes plac'd npon a Bier, inſtead of which 
the Lacedemonians commonly us'd their Bucklers z whence that re- 


markable Command of one of their Matrons to her Son, 1? Tay, 1 
6H Tjd*, 3.e. cither bring this (pointing to his Buckler ) back, 
or be brought upon it. Nor was this Cuſtom unknown in other 
Places; Yirgil hath mention'd 1t in his tenth Aneid (a); 


Socis multo gemitu lacrymi/que 
Impoſuum ſcuto referunt Pallanta frequentes, 


In dolefull Plaints his dear Companions mourn 
Their dead Friend Pal/as on his Target born. 


But the moſt ancient Grecians ſeem to have convey'd their dead 
Bodies to their Funerals without any Support 3 whence (as Zu- 
ſtathius obſerves) Parroclus being carry'd forth by the Myrmidons, A- 
<illes went behind to ſupport his Head (6) ; 


_ cmyiv J vapn te Sos ANMNUS. 
Behind Achilles did bear up his Head. 


This ſeems to be the Meaning of Zuripides's 9:p4Slu mepurew » 


when, ſpeaking of Rheſus's Funeral , he introduces the Chorus ut- 
tering theſe Words (c), . 


Tis Wap KiQvAns It05, w Gow, 
Tov vie punroy & Yevlv 
Þopes* wy Teac & a 


What God, O King, mov'd with becoming Care, 
Shall with his Hand behind ſupport thy Head. 


The Perſons preſent at Funerals were the dead Man's Friends 
and Relations, who thought themſelves under an Obligation to 
pay this Jaſt Reſpect to their Deceas'd Friend. Beſide theſe, others 
were frequently 1nvited to encreaſe the Solemnity, where the Laws 
reſtrain'd them not from it ; which they did at ſome Places, either 
to prevent the Diſorders which often happen'd at ſuch promiſcuous 
Meetings, or to mitigate the exceſſive Charges of Funerals: Thus 


we find, that Pittacus eſtabliſh'd a Law at Mitylene, that none but * 


———— —”— — _ 
Coos _— 


— — _- 


(s) V. 506, (6) Nliad. y/, (c) Rheſo v. 885. 
| T 


Relations 
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Relations of the Deceas'd ſhould appear at Funerals; Solon allo ff | 
lay'd ſome reſtraint upon his Athenians, wholly excluding all Wo. ff 
men under threeſcore Years of Age from theſe Solemnities ; yet 
Relations were admitted whilſt under that Age, as appears from 
Lyſftas's Oration in defence of Eratoſthenes, who had murder'd his 
Wife's Gallant , whoſe firſt Acquaintance with her, he tells us, 
proceeded from ſeeing her at a Funeral ; yet they ſeem not to have 
gone promiſcuouſly among the Men, but 1n a Body by themſelyes; 
as may be collected from theſe Words in Terence's Andria ; 


Effertur, imus : interea inter mulieres, 


©uz ib; aderant, forte unam adſpicio adoleſcentulam. 


The Corpſe 1s. carry'd forward, and we follow, 
But 'mongſt the Women 'twas my chance to ſee 
A beautifull young Creature. 


The Habit of theſe Perſons was not always the ſame, for, tho 
they might ſometimes put on Mourning; and in common Fune- 
rals as frequently rctain'd their ordinary Apparel ; yet the Exequies of 
great Men were commonly celebrated with Expreſſions of for for 
their Reception into Heaven. Thus Timolcon's Herſe was follow'd 
by many thouſands of Men. and Women in white Garments, and 
bedeck'd with GarJands, as in feſtival Solemnities (a); Aratus's 
Funeral was likewiſe celebrated -with Pans, or Songs of Triumph, 
and Dances (6). 

When the Body was convey'd out of the Houſe, they took their 
Jaſt farewel], . faluting it in a' certain Form of Words; as ap- 
pears from .Admerns's Speech to the Phereans preſent at the Func: 
ra) of his Wite (c); 


Py Fo -,% AA 9 e / 
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Do you, ſince ancient Cuſtom ſo requires, _ 
Salute the Corpſe, and take your laſt farewell. 


The Proceſſion was commonly made on Horſe-back, or in 
Coaches; but at the Funerals of Perſons, to whom a more than 
ordinary Reverence was thought due, all went on foot : Which 
Reſpect the Athenians pay'd to the Memory of Theophraftus , as 
an Acknowledgment of his excellent Virtues (4). The Relations 
went next the Corpſe, the reſt walk'd ſome diſtarice off ; Sometimes 
the Men went before it with their Heads uncover'd, the Women 


a —_— is Ce erent eee SC LNE 
———_ —— 
— 


(a) Plutarcius Timoleo.te. (b) Idem Arato, (ec) Ewipid, LAlceſt, v.608. 
'4) "Diogenes Latriins Theophraſto, © 
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following it. Patrocius was carry'd to his Funeral, ſurrounded by 
the Grecian Souldiers, 


< Qs od / ef # Mad 
Hle5ort EA [TM > ut, VEDIS Cer TH 9 
% \ / / / £ a 
Muezw, fv * uigum fey THamgoray emwes! (2). 
The ſad Proceſito's was by Horſemen Jed, 


The throng! ng Foot-men 1a the Rear ſucceed, 
And in the Midit bi Friends Patr:cius bar; 


But the ordinary way was for ihe Body to go iult, and the refk 
to tollow ; which appears as from many othcr Injtances, to from 


that of Terence « 


Funus interim 
Procedlit, ſequumur. 


The Fon'ral marches firſt, we follow it. 


Whereby the Survivers were put in mind of their Mort: FG and 
bid ro remember they were all following in the Way the dead 
Perſon was gone before (c). Ar the Funr rals of Souldiers, their 
Fellow-ſouluzers attended with their Spears pointed towards 
th- Ground, and the uppermoſt Part of their Bucklers turnid 
downwards, as has ben formerly oblerv'd (4). This vas. not 
done ſo much (as fome phanty) becauic the Goi!s were cary'd apon 
their Bucklers, whoſe Faces would have been polluted bythe Sighe 
of a dead Body , as that they might recede from their common 
Cuſtom; the Method of Mourning being to act quite conrr: ry 
to what was uſual at other Times: wherefore not only their Buck- 
Icrs were inverted , but their Spears, and the. reit of their Wera- 
pons. Nor was this only a Martial Cuſtom , but pratiy'd likes 
wiſe in Peace; for at the Funerals of Magiltrates, their" Entigns 
of Honour were inverted, as appears from the Poet (e); 


uos primum vid; yl in funcre vidz, 
Et widi werſos, indiciumque mali. | 
The Fajces firſt I at a Fur'ral ſaw | 
With Heads turn'd downwards, the fad Badge of Woe. 
py | 2K ; > / M / 
To -perform this Ceremony they: term'd,.emunoy, agus 


and meme; the firſt with reſpet to the Houlſe,out of which the 
Body was carry'd forth; the ſecond with reſpect to the Plates , 


(a) Homer. Iliad. 4 (b) Andria. (<) Donatus in locum Terentut, A- 
lexand, ab Alex. lib. ILL cap, VII. (4) Lib, 1. cap. Xl. (e) Fedo Albine= 
van, Eleg. ad Liviam, 

D 4 by 


— — — — — —— 
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by which it paſsd 3 and the Jaſt to the Place, Whither it was 
convey d. 


——— — — —— _— - - - m_—_ -- — - _- —A—_— = ——— —  —_— - - 


CHAPTER. V. 


- 
— "19 _ 


Of their Mourning for the Dead. 
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on the D-ath of Friends,and on other occaſions, were various 

and uncertain : But it ſeems to have been a conſtant Rule 
amoneſt them\to recede as much as poſlible in Habit,and all their Be- 
haviour, from their ordinary Cuſtoms ; whereby they thought it 
appear'd, that ſome extraordinary Calamity had befall'n them, no- 
thing elſe being able to efteft ſo great a Change. Hence it is, 
that Mourners in ſome Cities demean'd themſelves in the very ſame 
manner with Perſons that in other Places delign'd to expreſs Joy : 
For, the Cuſtoms of one City being contrary to thoſe of another, 
it ſometimes happen'd that what in one Place paſs'd for an Ex- 
preflion of Mirth, was in others a Token of Sorrow. The moſt 
ordinary ways of expreſiing Sorrow were theſe that follow. 

 * T1. They abſtain'd' from Banquets and Entertainments, and ba- 

niſh'd from their Houſes all muſical Inſtruments , and whatever 
was proper to excite Pleaſure, or bore an Air of Mirth and Gaye- 
ty. Thus Admens tn Ewripides upon the! Death of Mlceſti (a) ; 


( ir E Ceremonies,by which they us'd to expreſs their Sorrow up- 
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No more to pleafing Banquets will T run, 

All Converſaton with my Friends I'll ſhun ; 

No more my Brow ſhall fragrant Chaplets wear, 

But all the Marks of Joy ſhall diſappear ; 

No more I]! Muſick hear too weak to fave 

My dear Alceſtis from the conqu'ring Grave. 
| Mr. Futchin. 


They frequented no publick Solemnities, nor appear'd in Places 
of Concourſe; but ſequeſtred themſelves from Company, antl re- 
frain'd even from the Comforts and Conveniencies of 1 Life. Wane 
was too great a Friend to Cheerfulneſs to: gain Admiflion into 
ſo melancholy Society ; - the Light it ſelf was odious, and no- 
thing courted but dark Shades, and loneſome Retirements, which 


— 


oO — — — 


(a) Alceſt. v. 343. 
| they 


t was 
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they thought bore ſome reſemblance to their Misfortunes (a): 
Whence Ariemidorus lays it down as a certain Fore-runner of Death, 
for any one to dream of a Fire's being extinguiſh'd , during the 
Sickneſs of any in the fame Family (6). 

2. They diveſted themſelves of all Ornaments, and lay'd aſide 
their Jewels, Gold, and whatever was rich and precious in their 
Apparel]. Thus Lycophron deſcribes the Women that mourn'd for 
Achilles's Death (c); | 


Puveutr N igmy Tx uss tyywens das 
fT:ySeiy 0 Elvamy uu, Als 76473) 
Kau Awed)hs, menoned Nurs waus' 
Kas WHTE NivTw naudpay KANNWY e220» 
Ming aSgonluns od paiCdMNiiu minhes 
Kanyy PIVK THE, 
This to the Women hall a Cuſtom be 
To mourn Achilles third from Aacus, 
Grandchild to Doris, an of largeſt S1zez 
To mourn Achilles frightfull in the War, 


Not cloth'd with rich Attire of Gems and Gold, \ 
With glitt'ring Stlks or Purple. 


This Cuſtom is frequently mention'd in the Poets, but was not 
peculiar ta, Mourners for the Dead ; being likewite, with ſeveral 
other Ceremontes noted in this Chapter, pradtis'd by all that la- 
mented for any great Calamity: Whence Hecuba had no ſooner 
heard the Fortune aſſign'd to her ſelf and C:/|andra, when ſhe cry'd 
out, 


ett» Tivov, Cares 
Kanidus, uzm Yeo i- 

, / g-_\ 
Tay gepzav iipss anjpts (d). 


Throw off theſe rich, theſe conſecrated Robes, 
And hallow'd Crowns. 


Their mourning Garments were always black, whence Progne, haying 
notice of Philomela's Death, is thus deſcrib'd by Owid (e); 


velamina Provne 
Diripit ex humeris auro fulgentia lato, 
Induiturque atras veſtes, 


——}_—. ———_— 


{a) Glof, vert. Plutarchi.s Conſolart, ad uxorem. (6) Lib. Il, eap. IX. 
(ec) (aſſanar. v. 859. noſtrumque ibi Commentarium conſule, (4) Euri- 
pid, Troad, v. 256. (e) Metam, VI Fab. VIII. | 

| Dd: From 


<> 
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From off her back th' embrotder'd Robes ſhe tears, 
Aud Progie now 1n mournfall Blacks appears. 


Thus likewiſe Aibea, when her Brethren were ſlain by Meleager (a) 


Re -planzare dato maſtis u'ulatibus urbem 
Implet, © auratas mutavit veſtibus atris. 


She fills with pitous Platnts the ſpacious Town, 
And *itead of glitr'rivg Robes puts Sable on. 


To which Cutom Pericles had r-ſp:&, when he boaſted, © That 
© ho had n-ver even any Citizen cante ro put on Black { 6 )*. 
Henes Artemidornus vill have 1t tro be a Preiage of Recovery for 
a lick Pcrion to auream of black Cloath», ſince not thoſe that dye, 
bw 1hole, who furvive 10 mourn, were apparcll'd 1n Black (c). The 
Hgyptians are reported by Servius to have introdic'd this Cuſtom, 
wh-n they mourn'd for the Nearh of Liber, otherwiſe call'd Ofi- 
ris, who was treacherouſly circumvented and murder'd by his Bro- 
thr Typo, Farther, Mourning Garments dificr'd not from thoir 
ordinary Appar:] in Colour only, but Iikew1i: in Value, as being 
of ch-ap and courſe Stuff: which inay be obtery'd from this Exams 


ple of Terence (d), amongſt many others ; 


Texentem telam ftudioſe ipſam offendimus, 
Med-ocriter weſtitam wefte lugubri, 
Ejits anus cauſa, opmor, que erat mortua, 


We ſonnd her bulie at the Loom, attir'd 

In a cheap Mourning Habit, waich {he wore 

For the old Woman's Death, as I {uppole, 
They tore, cat off, and ſometimes ſhav'd their Hair 5 nor was 
it ſufficient to deprive themi«lves of a Part only, for we find EictZra 
in Euripides fnc1ng faulr wich Heſena for ſparing her Locks, aud 
thereby Gfrinding the Dead (ec): This Cuſtom is roo well known 
to need any Confrmaiton by Examples. They had ſeveral ways 
of diſpoſing of their Hr: It was tometimes thrpwn upon the 
dead Body ; as we Jearn from Pazroclus's Fnneral, where the Gre- 
cans, to ſhew their Aﬀettion and Reſpe@ to him, cover'd his Bo- 
dy with their Hur (f'); 


— 
—_— 


(a) Metam. VIII. fab IV, (6) Plutarchus wiet T7 tauriy Imyrity drempdge 
ys i.) Lib II cap. II, (4) Heautontimor, AR. LL. S$.[11, (e) Oreft, 128. 


(F) bad. Y. v.15. 
©ee2 


er (a) 
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+s Ul Ul Ul SS +2 
OezZt 5 muyme ver vamueyuo!, as emicaMoy 
Ketgguluar, - 


They ſhav'd their Heads, and coyer'd with their Haſy 
The Buddy, ——— 


S:atius hath likewiſe obſery'd the ſame Pradtice (a) ; 


tergoque & peftore fulam 
Ceſariem ferro minuit, ſeftiſque jacentis 
Obnubit tenuia ora comss. 


He cut off all the Hair that from the Head 
Down to the Back and Breaſt was comely ſpread, 
And cover'd with it the dead Face. 


It was Iikewiſe frequent to caſt it into the Funeral Pile, to be 
conſum'd with the Body of their Friend ; as Achilles appears to 
have done at Patrocius's Funeral (6); 


Sms amt: Tens Env cb Texcipero YauTlwy 
Thu ea Emipxeis mommy Te: TYNCIOWIAY, 
Standing hard by the Pile the comely Hair, 


Which for Sperchius was» before preſerv'd, 
He now cut off, and caſt into the Flames. 


Sometimes it was lay'd upon the Graye;z as we find in Zſthy 
lus (c); | 

Op Trpuduoy Tore 3igpyyor TuR, 

I fee this Hair upon the Grave. 


Cxnace in Ovid bewails her Misfortune , becauſe ſhe was debarr'd 
from performing this Ceremony to her beloved Macarens, 


Non mihi te licuit lacrymis perfundere juſtis, 

In tua non tonſas ferre ſepulcra comas. 
"Twas not permitted me with briny Fears | 
To bath thy lifeleſs Corpſe, or bring my Haurs 
Unto thy Sepulcre. 


Some reſtrain this Practice to Sons, or very near Relations ; but 
it appears by many Inſtances to have been common to all that 


_ _ 


— 


as A i ; 


a) Thebaid, VI, (6) Hind. 4. (c) Xenpbegis © 
(* (%) Da - gg FREY 
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thought themſelves oblig'd to expreſs their Reſpet, or Love to 
the Dead; inſomuch that upon the Death of great Men, whole 
Cities and Countries were commonly ſhay'd. 

This Praftice may be accounted for two ways; for the Scho- 
' aft upon Sophocles obſeryes, that it was us'd, partly to render the 
Ghoſt of the deceas'd Perſon .propitious, which ſeems to be the 
Reaſon' why they threw Hair into the Fire to burn with him, 
or lay'd it on his Body; partly, that they might appear disfigur'd, 
and careleſs of their Beauty ; for long Hair was look'd on as ye- 
ry becoming , and the Greeks prided themſelves in it , whence 
they are ſo frequently bars by Homer with the Epithet of 
" X&CHKO AOOV ES. 

It may be farther obſerv'd that in ſolemn and publick Mourn- 
1ngs, it was common to extend this Practice to their Beaſts, that 
all Things might appear as deform'd and ugly as might be. Thus 
Admetus apon the Death of Alcefis commands his Chariot-horſes 
eo be [horn (a); | 


Teopinma Tx Corryrores & wordpmurds 
Ildass mndvpp THT auyevwy Qiclw, 


My Chariot-horſes too my Grief ſhall ſhare, 
Let them be ſhorn, cut off theif. comely Mains. 


Thus likewiſe the Theſſalians cut off their own Hair, and their Horſes 
Mains at the Death of Pelopidzs (b) ; when Mafiftins was ſlain 1n 
a Skirmiſh with the' Athenians, the Perſians ſhav'd themſelyes, their 
Horſes , and their Mules (c): But Alexander, as in the reſt of his 
Actions, ſo herein went beyond the reſt of Mankind ; for at the 
Death of Fepheſtion, he did not only cat off the Mains of his 
Horſes and Mules, but took down the Battlements from the City- 
walls, that even Towns might ſeem Mourners, and inſtead of 
their former beauteous Appearance look bald at the Funeral (4). - 
It may. be objeed indeed to what I haye been ſpeaking, that 
Shaving was a Sign of Joy ; whereas to let their Hair grow long 
was the PraQtice of Perſons in Aﬀliftion : Hence Foſep# 1s ſaid to 
have been ſhav'd, when he was deliver'd out of Priſon; and Me- 
phibeſheth, during the Time King David was baniſh'd from Feruſa- 
lem, let his Hair grow, but on his Return ſhay'd himſelf: Thus 
likewiſe Mariners upon their Deliverance from Shipwrack us'd to 
ſhave themſelyes : To which Pratice Fwuenal hath this Alluſton (c); 


w=——gadent bi vertice raſo 
Garrula ſecuri narrare pericula naute, 
And there ſhorn Saylors boaſt What they endur'd. 


(a) Euripides Alceſtide v. 428. (6b) Plutarchus Pelopida, (c) Idem «Ariſtide. 
(4) Idem Pelopida, (ec) Sat. XII. v. $2. 
Whence 
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Whence Artemidorus will have Mariners, that dream of having their 
whole Heads ſhav'd , to be forewarn'd by the Gods, they are to 
undergo very great Hazards, but to eſcape with Life (a); Pliny 
alſo in one of his Epilſtles interprets his Dream of cutting off 
his Hair, to be a Token of his Deliverance from ſome emunent 
Danger ; and the Poets furniſh us with ſeyeral Examples to our 
purpoſe : Zycophron for inſtance thus deſcribes a general Lamenta- 
tion (9) 3 | 

—— As *) N)cu2Y AS 

Eyre 47097 Trmeury ty XAGduvEuvosy 

ASYNuo mays Xuare3y divapouors Boy" 

Kopetres NN arvegs vom xganuve foCns 

Myviulw mHAGeuo! THHENST ddVpudTuy, 


In mournfull Blacks ſhall ev'ry Soul appear, 

Each ſhall with loathſom Dirt his Face beſmear; 

Neglet&ted Hair ſhall now luxuriant grow, 

And by ; it's Length their bitter Paſſion ſhew; 

Tnceflantly they {hall their Loſs complain, 

And all their Life be one ſad, mournfull Scene 

Thus«they the never-dying Names ſhall fave 

Of ancient Patriots. from the conquer'd Grave. | 
3 Mr. Eimchin. 


Plutarch, undertaking to reſolye this Difficulty, reports that the 
Men 'Jet their Hair grow,' but the Women were ſhay'd ; 1t bein 
the Faſhion for Men to wear their. Hair ſhort at other Times, an 
for Women to ſnffer theirs to grow (c) : But on the contrary it 
plainly appears from the Inſtances already produc'd, and many 
others, that the Men frequently wore long Hair, which they cut 
off upon any great Calamity; nor can 1t be doubted that the 
Women frequently wote long Hair in Sorrew, fince "ris remark'd 
as a Ba of a Woman in Mourning, that ſhe has her Hair 
diſhevell'd, and careleſly flowing , about : Thus Ariadne beſpeaks 
Theſens ; 


Aſpice 'derniſſos lugentis more capillos 
Et nunicas lacrymis ſunt ab imbre graves, 
See, like a Mourner's, my diſheyelFd Hair, 
Wet, as with Rain, with Tears my Robes appear. 


Terence likewiſe, the Scene of whoſe Fable is lay'd in Greece, hag 
thus deſcribd a Woman in Mourning (); 


| EIS 


—— 


— — ——— 


(4) Lib. I. cap. XXII | (6) Caſſandr. v.973. (c) Romanis Quaſt, (4) Heak- 
boxt, AR. IT, Se. III. , 
Texeniom 


———  _— 
2,-_v 
A Re eee og 


a - 4 A. Ee ae eats. 4 
* - «7, 
« - > 4 67 hats 


«Alex. ab Alex. Gen. Dier. lib, V. &c. 
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Texentem telam ſtudioſe ipſam offjendimus, 
Mediocriter veſtitam weFte lugubri, 

Ems anus cauſa, opinor, que erat mortua, 

Sine auro wm ornatam, ita uti que ornantur ſebz, 
Nulla mala re eſle expolitam muliebri, 

Capillus paſjus, prolixus, circum caput 

Rejeftus negligenter, 


We found her at the painfull Loom employ'd, 
Dreſt in a Mourning Habit, which the wore 
For the ola Woman's Death, as I ſuppoſe: 
She was not trick d up in a gawdy Suit, 
Nor dreſt in Robes of Velyet, or of Gold, 
Nor patch'd or painted to attraft the Eyes 
Of her Gallants, but with diſhevell'd Hair 
Careleſly o'er her Shoulders thrown. 


Wherefore two Things may be obſery'd for the ſolution of 
this Difficulty : 

Firſt, the manner of being ſhay'd: For tho' to be ſhav'd, or 
trimm'd by Barbers, was a Token of Cheerfulneſs; yet thoſe that 
cut off their own Hair, and that in a negligent” and carelcſ{s 
manner, were look'd on as Mcourners : Whence, tho* Avtemidorus 
reports, that no Man under the Preſſure of Misfortunes was ever 
ſhav'd (a); yet he adds in the ſame Chapter, that for a Man to 
dream of ſhaving him'elf was a Preſage of ſome great Calamity; 
becauſe. Men in ſuch Circumſtances were wont to be ſhav'd. 

Secondly , the different Faſhions of ſeveral Nations arc to. be 
conſider'd : For where it was cuſtomary to wear ſhort Hair, there 
the Length of Hair was a Token of Mourning; but where long 
Hair was in Faſhian, there Mourners ſhav'd themſelves. *Tis re- 
ported by Ferodorus (b) and others (c), that the Avgians, having loſt 
Thyrea to the Spartans, made a Decree thar their dats City ſhould 
cut their Hair, and never permit it to grow again to it's a«cuſtom'd 
Length, 'till chey recover'd that Place ; the Spartans, on the contrary, 
uſing to wear thetr Hair ſhort, put forth a'Decree, that from that 
Time they ſhould now1ſh. their Hair, in reproach to their Ene- 
mies. Now 1n theſe Cities, when the Faſhion was to wear ſhort 
Hair, then Mourners were diſtinguiſh'd by long Hair; but long- 
Hair connng into Faſhion, Mourners were ſhav'd. 

4. "Twas frequent for Perſons overwhelm'd with Grief, and 
unable to bear up: under-1t, to throw themſelves upon the Earth, 
and roll in the Duſt; and the more dirty the. Ground was , the 


_—_S_ 


(=) Lib 1 Cap. XXL[II. (6) Lib. 1 cap.LXXAII, (c) P,/utarchus Lyſundrs, 


better 
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better it ſerv'd to defile them, and to expreſs their Sorrow and De- 
jection. Thus Oenexs behaves himſelf upon the Death of his Son 
Meleager (a); | 
Pubvere canitiem genitor, vultuſque ſeniles 
Fadat humi fuſos, ſpatioſumque increpat evum. 


His hoary Head, and furrow'd Cheeks beſinears 
With noiſom Dirt, and chides. the tedious Years. 


Priam in Homer repreſents bis Jamenting of Ze&or 1n the ſame 
 Poſtang (5); 


Og Jas 776 ITYET, vore Won BArRLepiony £40101V, 
EZ s ons Vow Xepoin tvs mAIS WAITE Fu ul)" 
AN ic gevdgw, 1 KidWe poetd Teo, 

APAts & goprut xuniydbuuves x7! tomgoy. 

- Sleep has never clos'd theſe watchfull Eyes 
ince my dear Son became your fatal Prize ; 

But Day and Night T mourn my wretched Fate, 

_ And on \my countleſs Suff 'rings ruminate, 
Welt'ring in ey'ry filthy Place ——— 

| Mr. EFluthin. 


5. They cover'd their Heads with Aſhes. Thus Ahilkes upon 
the News of Patroclus's Death (c), 


AypoTipyn 5 yepoly Emp Koviy artubtoray, 
Kenvtro NIENKEDANIS , FM 


Then king Aſhes up with both his Hands 


He threw them on his Head. 


Theſe Cuſtoms were likewiſe pratis'd n the Eaſtern Countries 
whence we find ſo frequent mention of Penitents lying upon the 
Ground, and putting -on Sackcloth and Aſhes. 

6. When any Occaſion requir'd their Attendance abroad, their 
Heads were muffled up ; as appears from theſe Verſes in the Epi- 
Sram (a); is $7 

| 2 £95 3D CHaNpijes ajaP} anei0w mu 
IThueam [7 tixyvay, ww 7 


Her Face wrapt in a Veil declar'd her Woes. 


— 


(a) Ovid, Metam. lib. VIII. v. 528. (6) lad. v, 637, (6) Whad, 
9, v.23. (4) Anthglog. lib, V, c. XXXI1I. 
E e Whence., 
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Whence OreFtes, when he perſwades ZlefFra to leave off Mourn. 
ing, bids her be unyeild, | 
dvangnum's  ngctyrarey tapes 
Ex azxpuroy T UTAY', 


Pull off your Veil, dear Siſter, and forbear 
This Grief. 


Nor was this the Faſhion of Women only ; for Adrafius came 
to Theſeus after his Loſs at Thebes 1aTypus yadyid)os, Wheref@e The- 
ſeus ſpeaks thus to him (a); 


Aty's thughunſeu uparmty mdpis oor. 
Speak out, unfold your Head, refrain from Tears. 


Thus likewiſe Zaman, upon the Defeat of his Plot againſt Aer 
decai, is ſaid to have hafted to his Fouſe mourning , baving his 
Head cover'd (b); and par pn are repreſented by Feremy as being 
aſham'd, and confounded, and covering their Heads, 1n the Time of a 
grievous Famine (c). | 

7. Another Token of Dejettion was to lean their Heads upon 
their Hands. Whence Helen ſpeaks thus of the calamitous Tro- 


jeans (a), 
Em \% xpant Yepas enay. 
"They with their Hands ſupport their drooping Head. 


8. They went ſoftly, to expreſs their Faintneſs, and Loſs of 
Strength and Spirits. Thus .thab King of Iſrael, being terrify'd 
by the Judgment Elias denounc'd againſt him , fafted, and lay in 
Sackgloth, and went ſofily (e); and Hezekyjab King of Fudah, being 
told by the Prophet, that he was never to recover of a Diſtemper 
he then lay under, amongſt other Expreffions of Sorrow hath this, 
T ſhall go ſofily all my Tears in the Bitterneſs of my Soul (#): 

9. They beat their Breaſts and Thighs, and tore their Fleſh, makin 
Farrows 1n their Faces with their Nails; which AQions, tho 
prattis'd ſometimes by Men, were more frequent among Wonen, 
whoſe Paſſions are more yiolent 'and ungoyernable. Thus Non- 
#5 repreſents them (g), 


| (@) Euripid. Supplic. 110, (6) Efther. cap. VI, 12. (c) Cap. XIV, 3,4 
+ {d) Euripid. Helen. 577. (e) 1, Reg. XXI, 27. (f) Iſaiecap. XXXVIL, 15. 
(g) Dionyſ. lib. IX, 18, : | ; 


t— e1nogpluuwy 
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oy enogplway 5 yuertay . 
STuynrs tpovMniwoay avs aut mel, 

Ke bodtors xopurny txsm1 SerTuNa waa ous, 

Women with Nails their Breaſts and Faces tear, 
And thus their boundleſs headſtrong Grief declare. 


In the ſame Manner Ama. bewails her Siſter Dido's unexpected 
Death (a), 


came 
Thee $ Audiit exanimss, trepidoque exterrita curſu, 
Unguibus ora ſoror Feder &- pectora palms, 
Her Siſter hearing, ſpeeds with frightfull Haſt, 
Tears her ſoft Cheeks, and beats her panting Breaſt. 


Many Inſtances of this nature occurr in both Languages, the Cu- 
ſtom being generally pradtis'd both in Greece and at Rome. Solon 
fore thought fit amongſt other Extravagancies at Funerals to forbid 
his this (6). © hos [> bore the Death of their private Relations 
ng with great Conſtancy and Moderation ; but when their Kings dy'd, 
f a had a barbarous Cuſtom of meeting in yaſt Numbers, where Men, 
| Women, and Slayes all mix'd together, tore the Fleſh from their 
on Fore-heads with Pins, and Needles. 
ro 10. They accus'd and curs'd their Gods : Hence Satixs (c), 


injuftos rabid pulſare querelis 
Cwlicolas ſolamen erit. 
T: veg againſt the Gods with juſteſt Rage, 
And call them enyious, may our Grief aflwage, 


- Nor was this the Effe&t of extrayagant Paſſion, or ipraftis'd only 
. by Perſons of weaker Underſtandings in the Extremity of, their Sor- 
" row ; but frequently done by Men of all Qualities, and that in 
5 the moſt grave and ſolemn manner that could be, as appears from 


the ſame Poet (a); 


—primevique ſents,” Cr longo examine matres 
Trvidiam planxere Deis. 

The aged Sires, and Dames in num'rous Crouds 
Bewail, and curſe the Envy of the Gods. 


For the Gods being thought _— co human Paſſions, 'twas ve- 
ry eaſy and natnra] for Men ufder Misfortunes to impeach them 


"oe LA”; 


— 


— — — 


_  — 


(a) _ e/£n,. 1V,672. (6) Plutarchua Solone, (icero de Legib. (c) Sylv. 


lib, Y. (4) The, III. RE 
Een of 
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of Cruelty, or Envy. Thus, when Z/ylas, Hercwles's Darling, pe- 
riſh'd in the Waters, the Deities reſiding there were ſaid to have 
been enamonr'd with him, and to have ſtoln him; and, when 
any great and publick Bleſſing was taken away, the 1mmortal Beings 
were ſaid to envy Mankind ſo gore Felicity. Many Inſtances 
might be produc'd to this purpoſe, whereof I will only ſet down 
that remarkable one of Marcellus 1n Virgil (a), 


yt 

OFftendent terris hunc tantum Fata, neque ultra b 
Eſfe fment : Nimium vobis Romana propago ( 
V iſa potens, ſtperi, propria hec fi dona fuſſent. t 
t 


This Wonder of the World th? Gods but ſhew, 

Heav'n were 1mpoy'riſh'd ſhou'd he ſtay below : 

Bleſfs'd to exceſs had been the Roman 'State, | 

Had Heay'n theſe Gifts as laſting made as great. | 
Mr. Zutchin, 


Sometimes their impious Rage againſt the Gods proceeded to the 
pulling down their Altars, and.ſacking their Temples ; an Exam- 
ple whereof we have in Neoptolemus, who, being inform'd that .4polſs 
n was acceſſary to his Father's Death, took up a Reſolution to de- 
moliſh the Delphian Temple, and periſh'd in the Attempt (5). 
11. Another Cuſtom they had of drawling out their Words, 
and with Tears repeating the InterjeQion &, & &, & Hence (if 
we may credit the Scholiaſt ( c ) upon Ariftophanes ) Funeral La- 
mentations were call'd tay, Elegies. | 


12. When publick Magiſtrates, or Perſons of Note dy'd , or 
any publick Calamity happen'd, all publick Meetings were 1n- 
termitted, the Schools of Exerciſe, Baths, Shops, Temples, and all 
Places of Concourſe were ſhut up, and the' whole City put on 
a Face of, Sorrow : Thus we find the Athenians bewailing their 
Loſs of Socrates, not Jong after they had ſentenc'd him to Death (4). 

13. They had Mourners and Muſicians to increaſe the Solemni- 
- ty : Which Cuſtom feems to have been praftis'd 1n moſt Parts of 

the World. The Roman prefice are remarkable, enonph ; and the 
Eaſtern Countries appear to have obſerv'd the fame Prattice ; whence 
we find mention of AMourners going about the Streets , and AMowning 
Fomen 1n ſeveral Places of the facred Writings. Feremy, having fore- 
cold the Calamity of the Fews, adviſes to conſrder , and call for the 
morning Women, that they "may make haft, and take up a wailing for 
6s, that our Eyes may run down with Tears, and" our Eje-lids giyſh out 
with Waters (ec). Theie Homer calls Spy e485, becauſe they 
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(4) £4, VI, 869. (6) faripud. Andromaen. {e} Avihus. (4) Diogenes 
Laeriius Socrate, (e) Cap IX, 1" 
endeayour'd 
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B, pe- i endeavour'd to excite Sorrow in all the Company by beating their 
have WM Breaſts, and counterfeiting all the ARions of the moſt real and 
when paſſionate Grief. They are likewiſe term'd 49dbi, axe99wdi, oc. 
”_ from the Songs they ſung at Funerals ; of theſe there ſeem to have 
ho been three , one in the Proceflion, another at the Funeral Pile , 

; a third at the Grayez theſe were commonly term'd daogupuot, Ai- 
7013 &Atvony tho' the two laſt ſeem not peculiar to Funeral-Songs, 
but applicable to any others: We find them ſometimes call'd 
id>;uar from Zalemus, one of Clio's Sons, and the firſt Author of 
theſe Compoſitions ; for the ſame reaſon Songs at Marriages were 
term'd 5a from his Brother Hymenens : Funeral Dirges were 
alſo call'd zwAzuor, whence 79>;4Ceuy is expounded in Heſychins 
by gplwdiy, to mourn; and 71aisp:a4 is another Name for mourn- 
ing Women: Hence 7? 722+ wwd) lignify empty and worthleſs 
in, Things, and Tzatus uy eoreess Is proverbially apply'd to inlipid 
and ſenceleſs Compoſitions (a); for the Songs us'd on theſe Oc- 
caljons were uſually yery mean and trifling ; whence that Saying 
allo of Plautus (6), : 


de- Fe non ſunt nuge, nom enim mortuaria, 

ls, Theſe are no Trifles, ſince they're not compos'd 

if For th' hideous Chanting of a Funeral. 

| 6 : 

of What the Delign of their Muſical Inſtruments was, is not agree'd ; 
ſome will have them intended to affright the Ghoſts and Faries 

I from the Soul of the deceas'd Perſon ; others, agreeably to Plaro 

A and Pythagoras's Notions, would haye them to fignify the Soul's 

[ Departure into Heaven, where they phanſy'd the Motion of the 

x Spheres made a divine and eternal Harmony ; others ſay they were 

C delign'd to divert the Sorrow of the dead Man's ſurviving Rela- 


k 7 tions ; laſtly, the moſt probable Opinion ſeems to be, that they 
n were intended to excite Sorrow ; which was the reaſon that the 
l Lyra was never us'd at ſuch Solemnities, as being conſecrated to 
Apollo, and fit only for Peans, and cheerfull Songs. Admetus 
indeed commands the Flute likewiſe to be baniſh'd out of his Ct- 
ty upon the Death of .AlceFis (c), 


Alaoy 5 wi ug a5Us i Auppe KTUTOS 
Eg, onnlwas Sour ixmAnguulas 

OY jap mv aNoy plaTzesy Faw veupay 
TidV, —— 


pn IT —— 


—— — - 5 — —— 


4 - » 
(4) Suidas, Zenodetur. (6) Aſinzria, (c) Eurijid, Alceſt. v. 4435, 
Ee 3 


- td onus ry, wy 
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Let not the pleaſing Flute, nor fprightly Lyre, 
"Till Phaebe twelve Timewhas repair'd her Horns, 
Be in the mournſull City hear'd, for I 


A Corpſe more dear than this ſhall nce'er interr. 
Mr. Zutchin, 


But hence we are only to colledt, that the Ancients had different 
forts of Flutes, ſome of which were proper in Times of Mirth , 
others in Times of Mourning ; for it appears by many Examples, 
that ſome of their ava, or tibie, were of all other Inſtruments 
the moſt common at Funerals. Hence Statius in his Deſcription 
of young Archemorus's Funeral (a), * 


Tum fugnum lufFus cornu grave mugit adunco 

Tibia, cui teneros ſuetum traducere manes 

Lege Phrygum maſta: Pelopem —_ ferebant 
Exequiale ſacrum, carmenque minoribus umbris 

Uule, 


In dolefull Notes the Phyygian Flute complains, 
And moves our Pity with it's mournfull Strains, 
The Phrygian Flute of old us'd to convey 

| The Infant-ſouls on their unerring Way, 
Which Cuſtom into th' World firſt Pelops brought, 
And th' unknown - Uſe of Fun'ral Dirges taught, 
Dirges, whoſe pow'rfull Sounds were thought go ſpeed 


And ſmooth the Paſſage of the younger Dead. 
Mr. Futchin. 


Some indeed will have the Zydian Flutes more ſuitable to Fune- 
rals, the Phrygian, of which Statins ſpeaks, to agree better with 
Mirth and Cheerfalneſs, and to be us'd dhly at Funerals of In- 
fants, or Youths, which were ordinarily folemniz'd in a manner 
_ different from thoſe of grown Perſons, which they think con- 

n'd by Stazius's Words ; but,as theſe may bear a quite different Sence, 
not the Inſtrument, but the Song whereof he there ſpeaks, being 
Proper for the Funerals of Perſons under Age ; ſo it appears far- 
ther that the moſt common Flutes us'd at theſe Solemnities were 
of the Phrygian Faſhion, tho' perhaps neither the Zydian, nor ſome 
others niet be wholly excluded ; Hence nenia, which 1s the 
Zatim Word for Funeral Dirges, ſeems to have been deriv'd from 
the Greek yyyizTey, which is us'd by Hipponax, and (however Sca- 
bger deduces it from the Hebrew) affirm'd by Pollux to be of Phry- 
ian Original ; vlwvei{sIm is of the ſame Deſcent, and expounded 


by Spear, The Carian Flute was likewiſe us'd on theſe Occa- 


\ | 


« (4) Theb, lib. VI. v. 120. 


{zons, 
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fions, whence the Muſicians and Mourners were term'd Keiyau (a), 


and Keemry jor is a Funeral Sony ; now this was the very fame with 
that usd by the Phrygians, from whom, Pollux tells us, it was 


chin, the firſt is the 2Myſtan Flute, an Inſtrument likewiſe fit for Sorrow : 


erent IM Hence ZE/chylus (c) ; 

irth 

aples, Ket Sip" dqderes, neimCoZ 73 Mumer. 
nents 


| He beats his Breaſt, and ſounds the Myſan Flute. 
tion 
The laſt is the Zydian Flute, which, as Plutarch reports out of 
Ariſtoxenus , was firſt apply'd to this Uſe by Olympus at Python's 
Death (d). 


CHAPTER VI. 
Of therr manner of Interring and Burning the Dead. 


were practis'd by the Grecians; . yet whether of theſe Cuſtoms 

has the beſt Claim to Antiquity, way perhaps admit of a 

Niſpute. But it ſeems probable, that however the later Greczans 

were better afte&ted to the way of Burning, yet the Cuſtom of the 

in. moſt primitive Ages was to interr their Dead. *'Tis plain the -Athe- 
&- nians, however afterwards addifted to Burning, us'd Interment 1n 
h Cecrops's Reign, if any: Credit may be allow'd to Cicero (e); and 
the Scholiaſt upon Homes ( f) politively affirms, that Interring was 
more ancient than Burning , which he reports to haye been 
firſt introduc'd by Hercules. However, it appears that the Cuſtom 
of Burning was receiy'd in the Trojan War, and both then and 
afterwards generally pratis'd by the Grecians ; tnfomuch that when 
Lucian enumerates the various Methods us'd by different Nations 
in diſpoſing of their Dead, he expreſly afligns Burning to Greece, 
and Interment to the Perſians (g). But this 1s not ſo to be un- 
derſtood, as if the Grecians in the Ages he ſpeaks of, never in- 
terr'd their Dead, or thought it unlawfull fo to do ; but only that 
the other Cuſtom was more generally receiv'd by them. Socrates 
in Plato's Phedon ſpeaks evans of both Cuſtoms ; and it appears 
that ſome of them look'd on the Cuſtom of Burning as cruel and 
inhaman z whence a. Poet cited by Zuſtathivs (h) 1ntroduces a 


ik would be needleſs to prove that both Interring and Burning 


"— 


(a) Heſychiws, (6) Lib. HIT, (c) Perſis, ejuſque Scholtaſtes 1b1d, (4) De 
Muſica, (e) De Legib.lib.II. (Ff) 1iad.a'. (g) De lutu. (6) Uiad.e'.p.32. 


«- 


firſt convey'd into Caria (b). I ſhall only mention two more ; - 


I Perſon - 


LE 


—_— 
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Perſon exclaiming againſt it, and calling out upon Promerheus to 
haſt to his Aſſiſtance, and ſteal, if poſſible, from Mortals the Fire 
he had given them. The Philoſophers were divided in their Opi. 
nions about it ; thoſe, who thought human Bodies were compounded 
of Water, Earth, or the four Elements, inclin'd to have them com. 
mitted to the Earth : but 7eraclitus with his Followers, unagining 
Fire to be the firſt Principle of all Things, affeted Burning. For 
every one thought it the moſt reaſonable Method, and molt agreea- 
ble to Nature, ſo to diſpoſe of Bodies, as they might ſooneſt bei c 
reduc'd to their firſt Principles. R 

Euſtathius (a) aſſigns two Reaſons why Burning came to be of; 
ſo general Uſe in Greece : The firſt 1s, becauſe Bodies were thought Wl c 
to be unclean after the Soul's Departure, and therefore were pu- Ml ( 
rify'd by Fire; whence Euripides ſpeaks of ClytemneFtra, 


- mu! namyivony iis. 
The body's purify'd by Fire 


Lo — 


The ſecond reaſon 1s, that the Soul, being ſeparated from the 
groſs and unaQtive Matter, might be at Liberty to take it's Flight 
to the Heavenly Manſions (6b). Wherefore the Indian Philoſo- 
phers, out of Impatience to expedt the Time appointed by Nature, 
os'd to conſume theinſelyes in a Pile erected for that purpoſe, and 
ſo looſe their Souls from their Confinements : A remarkable Exam- Þ 
ple hereof we have in Catans, who follow'd Alexander out of 
India, and, finding himſelf indiſpos'd, obtain'd that King's Leave 
to prevent the Growth of his Diſtemper by committing hamſelf to 
the Flames (c). Hercules was purify'd from the Dregs of Earth 
by the ſame means before his Reception into Heaven. And it 
ſeems to bave been the common Opinion, that Fire was an admira- 
ble Expedient to refine the Celeſtial Part of Man by ſeparating from 
i all groſs and corruptible Matter, -with the impure Quali- 
ties that attended it, Thus Scylla, being ſlain by Hercules , was 
raisd from the Dead, and render'd immortal by her' Father Phor- 


5 (4); 
— uy avs muTHE 
Sdpra; raruidwy AQYLTIY Sounoume, 
Atmuviy. 3 TE: 4800) eStuany Mudy. 


—  ——into whoſe ſtiffen'd Limbs 
Phorcys by —_— Flames new Life inſpir'd, 
And raisd her high aboye the Fears of Death. 


(4) Loco citato. (6) Quintilianus Declam, X, (c) 9. Curtin, (4) Ly- 
| The 


copiron, Caſſends. v. 44. 
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The Piles, whereon they burn'd dead Bodies, were call'd Tupeti, 
They ſeem not to have been erected in any conſtant Form, or to haye 


confiſted of the fame Materials ; theſe being yary'd as Time and 
Place, and other Circumſtances requir'd. 


gining WW The Body was plac'd upon the Top of the Pile; but was rare- 
;- ForM1y burn'd without Company, for, belides the various Animals they 
agreea- Bl threw upon the Pile, we ſeldom find a Man of Quality con- 
teſt be Wi fam'd without a Number of Slaves, or Captives : Belides theſe, 


all ſorts of precious Ointments and Perfumes were pour'd in- 
be of to the Flames. Many Inſtances-of this nature might be pro- 
duc'd out of the ancient Poets , but I ſhall only ſet down the. 
following out of Fomer's Deſcription of Parroctus's Funeral (a); 


Tloivony 5 mul txgrpmodby iy9u x) EyIets 

Ey 5 Tupy undty vixply Seouy dxvouere vip" 
flowe 5 igie pine, &) tiNmodes tings P&s 

Iles mens edvgy Te, Kh auprmov” ih ' Up mdymwy 


ghs Anuey EAGV erghunle VExuw (634,vu0s AMMNovs 
oſo- Es meds it neQanns* aftl 5 Jpare owpara view 
ture, Ey NN e790 WRALTRS ) aAciparos cd APophas 
w_ TTess AZyect xAivey* mauvpas NN EerdWNEV imme 
t of ff Foouges Brianne mTUph wean SOVANCan' 

2AVe Euyic Tos avarn meanicnts Kuves Hou, 

f to Ket' = T 8veCanns Tuph Vo Serepmunang' 

= Adfert 5 Tewoy wean uay tee, FN 

ra- Rare Jtooy, 

Ii A ſpacious Pile the monrnfull Grecans made, - 
ras And on the Top his comely Body lay'd ; 


OI. 


Next ſtrip'd the Sheep and Oxen, there that ſtood 
In folemn Ranks before the flaming Wood. 

But brays ,Achill:s, as above the reſt 

Concern'd, more Signs of Care and Loye expreſt: 
Strajght off the Vidtims all the Fat he flea'd, 
And over all the much loy'd Corpſe it ſpread; 
Then plac'd their Carcaſes around the Plle, 
And Veſſels fil'd with Honey, and with Oyl ; 
Next deeply groaning, with becoming Haſt 
Fonr ſprightly Courſers on the Pile he caſt ; 
Nine Tovely Dogs he at his Table fed, 

And two of theſs upon the Pile he Jay'd ; 


P_ Mtn, 21 co ne 


P load. ”. V. 166. ; 
ye" FF Twelve 
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Twelve valiant Trojan Captives next he flew, 


And on the Pile their mangled Bodies threw. 
Mr. Hutchin, 


The reaſon why the Body was cover'd with the Fat of Beaſts was, 
that 1t might conſume” the ſooner (9; for it was look'd on asa 
ſingular Bleſſing to be quickly reduc'd to Aſhes : Wherefore in 
Funerals, where Numbers of Bodies were burn'd on the fame Pile, 
they were ſo diſpos'd, that thoſe of moiſt Conſtitutions and eaſy 
to be enflam'd, being proportion'd to Bodies of contrary Temmpers, 
might encreaſe the Vehemence of the Fire z whence Plutarch (6) 
and” Macrobjus ('c) have obſerv'd, that for ten Men it was the | 
the Cuſtom to put in one Woman. 
Souldiers uſually had their Arms burn'd with them : Where- 

fore Elpenor in Homer begs this Favour of Uhyſies (d); 


AMS us ngnuthiar ous TMWX£91v God. por bay, 
Let all. the Arms I have be with me burn'd. 


Tt ſeems likewiſe to have been the Cuſtom for the Garments they 
had worn in the Time of their Lives, to be thrown into the Pile; 
Some were ſo ſolicitous about this, that they gave orders in their 
IJaſt Wills to have it done: And the . Athenians were, as in all other 
Obſervances that related any way to Religion,ſo in this the moſt pro- 
fuſe of all the Grecians, inſomnch. that ſome of their Law-g1vers . 
were forc'd to reſtrain them by ſevere Penalties from defrauding the | 
—_ their Liberality to the Dead. Zycrgus would have no- 
thing bury'd with Bodies befide one red Garment, or, at the moſt, 
a few Branches of Olive (e); nor theſe neither , except the Per- 
ſon had been eminent for Virtue and Fortitude. Solon allow'd 
three Garments.and..one Ox (f).,. At Cheronea thoſe that were 
convicted of 'Extrayagance at Funerals, were puniſh'd as ſoft and 
effeminate by the Cenſors of JYomen (s). 

The Pile was lighted by ſome of the dead Perſon's neareſt Re- 
lations, or Friends ; who made Prayers and Vows to:the Winds 
to aſſiſt the Flames, that the Body might quickly be reduc'd to Aſhes. 
Thus Achilles, having fir'd Pazrocluss Pile, intercedes with Boreas 
and Zephyrus to fly to his Aſſiſtance with their Joyat-forces (h), 


' Ov: Tuch Viergoras Karim TEIVEROTES, 
3 T\ a.» *.. p Jag 
Ev apt 4M ivonot mdepuns Sos Ayers, 
ET2s dds muprs Jorots nat dyiunct 


(a) Euſtethins, (b) Sympoſ, lib, III, Quzſt; IV. (c) Saturn. lib. VII. cap 
VII. (4) Odyf. x'.v.74. (e) Plutarchus Lycurgo, (f )Idem Solone.” (g) Idern 
tbidem. (b) Nliad. .v. 194, : » 


/ 
Bopey 
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Bopty xy Zipupys ty 270 High xants 

TIowma os x avewdy neo Semai Mmevoviy 

EA94uey, opp THR Tve. AAaSoiaTy V2Xpoyy 

Tan 7 tovedlT0 HAMUENAL. — 


When he perceiv'd the' Flames t' abate their Force, 

Unable to conſume th* unhappy Corſe, 

Some Diſtance from the Pile the Hero ſtands, 

The golden Calice fills his royal Hands, 

And there to Boreas, and to Zeph'rus pray'd, 

And with each Deity ſolemn Cov'nants made, 

That gratefull Victims ſhou'd their Altars ſtain 

And choiceſt Off 'rings load the joyfull ' Fane, 

If with their kinder Blaſts they'd fan the Fire, 

And with new Force the Ianguid Flames 1nſpire, 

That they to Earth the' Corpſe might ſoon reduce. 
Mr. Hutchin. 


At the Funerals of Generals and great Officers, the Souldiers, 
with the reſt of the Company , made a ſolemn Procefſion three 
Times round the Pile, to expreſs their Reſpe& to the Dead, Thus 
Homer's Grecians (a), 


Ot os 7eis oth vinper tune yas Woody ITTES 


Mu£ggueve. 
They drive their Horſes thrice about the Dead 
Lamenting. 
0) ( 
BY This Aion was call'd in Greek aferJpopi, in Latin decſio; we 
4 find frequent mention of it in the Poets. Statius has elegantly de- 
od ſcrib'd it in his Poem on the Theban War (6), 
*Y Tunc ſeptem numero turbas (centenus ubjque 
15 Surgit eques) verſis ducunt inſignibus ipſe 
« Grajugene reges, luſtrantque ex more ſimſtro - 
- Orbe rogum, & ſtames inclinant putvere flammas : , 


Ter curvos egere ſinus, illiſaque telis 
Tela fonant 3 quater horrendum pepulere fragorem 
Arma, quater mollem famularum brachia planttum. 


Seven pgoodly Troops the fad Decurſion made, 

In each of which a hundred Horſe appear'd, 

aAnd theſe (a Poſture fitting thoſe thar mourn'd) . 
The Captains led with Enligns downwards turn'd : 


% 


(a) Hiad. 4, (6) Lib, V1. v. 213. ' 
| Ef. Towards 
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Whilſt Clouds of Duſt the thronging Horſes raiſe, 
Whoſe much-prevailing Force depreſs the rifng Blaze : 
Three Times they all the burning Pile ſurround, 
Whilſt Darts ſtrike Darts, and make a frightfull Sound ; 
Four Times the Din of claſhing Arms 1nyades 

The ſuff'ring Air; four Times the mournfull Maids 
Londly lament, each ſtrikes her panting Breaſt, 

And Pity in ps moyes for the Deceas d. 


Where it may be obſery'd, that in this Decurſion the Motion was 
towards the Left-hand, for by this they expreſs'd Sorrow ; as, on 
the contrary, Motion to the Right was a Sign of Joy, thus the 


ſame Author (a), 


Fic lufius abolere, novique 
Funeris auſpicium wates, quamquam omina ſentit 
Vera, jubet, dextro gyro, &- vibrantibus haſtis _ 
Huc redeunt. 


The Prieſt, tho' by the boding Signs he knew 
Some dire Calamity wou'd ſure enſue, 
Bids them their anxious Thoughts a while forbear, 
Their pompous Grief, and bitter Paſſion ſpare, 
And moving tow'rds the Right with brandiſh'd Arms, 
Back to return. | 
Mr. Futchin, 


Theſe Motions were accompany'd with Shouts and Sound of Trum- 
pet, as we learn from Yalerius Flaccus (b); 


Tnde ter armatos Miny1s referentibus orbes 
Conenſsi tremuere rogi, ter inhorruit «ther 
Lufificum clangente mba, Jecere (upremg 
Tum clamore faces. — 


Three Marches round the Pile the Minye make, 
Their weighty Strides the well-pil'd StruQure ſhake, 
Thrice dolefull Sounds from hollow Tubes are ſer, 
The Clangor wounds the troubled Firmament ; 
With Torches next accompany'd with Shouts 
They light the Pile. 


Mr. Fbuchin. 


Which laſt Words ſeem to intimate the Decurfion's being made be- 
fore the Pile was lighted , whereas it appears from other Authors 


——— - ——— —_ 
_— > CO Ie OS IN GAG: AIoos oO oe oi err ———— 


(a) Ibid. v. 22x. (6) Argos. lib. IT. 
X tq 


Towards the left they march ; on'th' Pile they gaze, c 


Mr. Zutchin, 


fo 


th 
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to have been made whilſt the Pile was burning : Thus Y irgil tells 
ys in expreſs Words (a), EY 


Ter circum accenſos cin&t; fulgentibus armis 
Decurrere rogos, ter maſtum funeris ignem 


Luſtravere in equis, ululatuſque ore dedere. 


Well-arm'd thrice round the Pile they march'd on foot, 
Thrice round 1t rode, and with a diſmal Shout 
Survey'd the rowling Flames. 


During the Time the Pile was burhing, the dead Perſon's Friends 
ſtood by it pouring forth Libations of Wine, and calling upon 
the Deceas'd. Thus Achilles attended all Night at Pazroclus's Fu- 
neral (6), 


Ke mayyges wxu? ANNE 
XKpvots tx XDNTIESS) EV Semas dppIau TiN, 
Oivev dquordueyes retards Yrs Seve 5 ours 
Toxlu XILAHOKGOY Tlartorancs- Neto, 


All Night divine Achilles do's attend 

At the ſad Fun'ral of his much-lov'd Fricnd : 

A golden Cup he borc, that Wine contain'd, 
Which pouring out the glutted Pavement ſtain'd ; 
His pious Off 'ring thus the Hero pay'd, 
Calling upon the Manes of the Dead. 

; Mr. Zuchin, 


When the Pile was burn'd down, and the Flames had ceas'ds 
they extinguiſh'd the Remains of the Fire with Wine, then col- 
leted the Bones and Aſhes. Thus 7Jomer relates of the Trojans at 
Hefor's Funeral (c), 


lewry &@ x7 Tpraily oftoay trmm owe 

lacey, emmy im1% Tvess (4125* aireg ETeTH 

Ogtet Acarg, Ayorro taoryvurol. #72691 TE. 

About the Pile the thronging People came, | 
And with black Wine quench d the remaining Flame, 
His Brothers then, and Friends fearch'd ev'ry where, 


And gather'd up his ſnowy Bones with Care. 
Mr. Congreve. 


From which Words it appears, that this Office was perform'd by 
ncar Relations, To which Praftice Tibullus likewiſe alludes; 


_. (4) vEned. XI. v,138, (6) Niad, 4. of Iliad. & . v.791, 


3 Non 
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——— Non bic mih mater 
Que legat in maſtos ofſa peruſta ſinus. 


Nor was my dear indulgent Mother by, 
Who to her Breaſt my mold'ring Bones wou'd Jay. 


The Bones were ſometimes waſh'd with Wine, and (which com. 
monly follow'd Waſhing ) anointed with Oil. Agamennon i; 
introduc'd by Homer informing Achilles how this Ceremony had 
been perform'd to him (a); 


Aimep emer oy os X32 wwure Hpaigom, A 
Hoge dy mr Atyopey Avi” bge AMA, 

Ol T EXxphTY N ANODAT, -————— 

But when the Flame your Body had conſum'd 


With Oyls, and Odors we your Bones perfum'd, 
And waſh'd with unmix'd Wine. 


Patroclus's Remains were enclos'd in Fat (6); 


Kaztovres NN emeyto Ivnicy gta adbvg, 

Adryoy && yevrlu qidnlu x Jimare Juuy, 

His mournful] Friends in Fat his Bones enclos'd, 
Then 1in a golden Urn they them repos'd, 


Te may here be demanded, how the Reliques were diſtinguiſh'd 
from thoſe of the Beaſts and Men burn'd with him; in anfwet 
to this Enquiry (omitting thoſe groundleſs Stories of the Stone 
Amianius, and Indian Hemp , which could not be conſum'd by 
Fire) I ſhall produce two Inſtances, whereby it appears the Me- 
thod they took to effeCt this, was by placing the Body in the Mid- 
' dle of the Pile, whereas the Men and Beaſts burn'd with it lay 
on the Sides. Thus Achilles tells the' Grecians, it would be caly WW ;; 
to diſcoyer the Remains of Patroclus (c); q 


TTpworoy þ&& utTu mupraily ofiotr artom ov , 
Tlzoav, ono? 47:9 Ave WEIGY" avmeip Emeirma p 
Ocra Tlergotaoro Merormddeo Aigwypters | 
Eo Nouyrumore, denpalia 5 True 

1 w» Pe "=_ of p 
Ey wkosy yo $erma 7TVON, 70k A Wes AavdbI4v | 

_ / i \ el \% of 

E227 1930017 6MWE 1108 Te ty avdÞis. 


—— 


(a) Odyft, o'.v.nr. (6) Had 4.252. (6) Loc, cit. 
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Firſt with black Wine extinguiſh all the Flaines, 
Quench ev'ry glowing Cinder that remains, 

Then let us gather up, 'tis easly done, 

The unmix'd Bones of braye Menatins Son, 

Your nicer Care needs not be here expreſt, 
You'll ſoon diſtinguiſh his from all che reſt ; 

For in the Midſt o'th' Pile his Corpſe was plac'd, 
Whilſt Men and Beaſts promiſcuouſly caſt, 

Lay frying on the outward Parts. 


Mr. ZHutchin. 
Achilless Bones are ſaid to haye been diſtinguiſh'd the fame way (a); 


- of »! o <6 Au 
An Tere Tuptatlu olive oGioa!, wee dV airs 
Þ$aiyer detppadios imei 5y treo byuote: 

Hy, 4M ole Harms dTHREcs* BY 1Z aa 
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Perry v9 - H#:::5910 Jed Un los 0105 EHEMTY, 


When the remaining Flames they'd quench'd with Wine, 

Which were the Hero's Bones was plainly ſeen; 

Not like the reſt, that fell his Sacrifice, 

But of a larger and gijgantick Size; 

Ner cou'd his Bones be with the vulgar mix'd, 

Since bis rich Corpſe remote from them was fix'd; 

The captive Trojans, Beaſts, and Horles flatn 

Upon the Out-works of the Pile were lain, 

There burn'd ſome diſtance from the nobler Dead, - 

Who in the Midſt o'th* Pile alone was lay'd. : 
: Mr. Emnchin. 


The Bones- thus diſcoyer'd, they ſeem to have gather'd the Aſhes 
that lay clofe to them; nor do's it appear, there was any way to 
diſtinguiſh the Remains of the Men from common Aſhes. 

The Bones and Aſhes thus colleted were repoſted in Urns, call 'd 
XAT y» QUENCs » Ppanet » Ndpvares , w5oInnghy » ogodbyeids Fenty 
Oc, The Matter they confiſted of was different, either Wood, Stone, 
Earth, Silver, or Gold, according to the Quality of the Deceas'd. 
When Perſons of eminent Virtue dy'd, their Urns were frequently 
adorn'd with Flowers, and Garlands; otherwiſe the general Cuſtom 
ſeems to have been, to cover them with Cloths 'rill they were 
depoſited in the Earth, that the Light might not approach them. 


C—— 


(4) Quintus Smyrnaus lib, III. v- 720. 


I This 
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This 1s p— remark'd in Homer's Funerals; as when he 


ſpeaks of Hefor's Bones (4); 


Kei TY. 16 Nevarilu ws Adpraya Say ENGVTRES? 
Tlogpugtors memo KannldayTes MandKoro UW, 


_ An Urn of Gold was brought, 
Wrapt in ſoft purple Palls, and richly wrought, 
In this the facred Aſhes were 1nterr'd. 


The ſame Ceremony was perform'd towards Patrocius's Urn in the 
precedent 7liad, 


Ey #Atorpar 5 Swwres tv Am xgAulay. 


Within the Tent his coſtly Urn was lay'd, 
And over 1t a Linnen-cloth was ſpread. 


Concerning their Interment it may be obſerv'd, that the 
Bodies lay in their Coffins with Faces upwards 3 it being 
thought more proper, and perhaps more conducive to the 
Welfare of the Deceasd, to haye their Faces towards Heaven, 
the Abode of Celeſtial Gods, and Fountain of Light, than 
the dark Manſions of the Infernal Deities : Whence Diogenes the 
Cynich, being ask'd 1n what Poſture he would be interr'd, anſwer'd, 
tis megownoy, With my Face downwards; the reaſon» of which 
being demanded of him ; he reply'd, that in a ſhort Time the World 
would be turn'd uplide down (b); which Anſwer ſeems defign'd 
to ridicule the Grecian Superſtition in this Point. 

It may be obſery'd farther, that the Heads of deceas'd Perſons 
were ſo placid in the Grave, that they might look towards 
the riſing Sun (c). Plutarch informs us indeed, that the Mega- 
renfians plac'd their Dead towards the Eaſt, and the . Athenians, whoſe 
Cuſtom ſeems herein to be the ſame with the reſt of the Greeks, to- 
wards the Welt (d);and an, as far as concerns the Atherjans,agrees 
with him (e): But it muſt be confider'd, that toffituate the Face 
ſo as 1t ſhonld look towards the rifing Sun, 'twas ,neceſlary the 
Head fliould lie towards the Weſt ; whence alſo. the Head, or 
uppermoſt -Part of the Sepulcre, being to face the riſing Sun, was 
likewiſe plac'd at the Weſt-end. | 

Before ] conclude this Chapter, it will not be improper to add, 
that the Megarenſrans commonly put two, three, or faur Carcaſes 
into the fame Sepulcre; but at Athens one Sepulcre, much leſs one 


Y ID — 


(4) Iliad. o'. fine. (b) Laertims Diogene, (c) Thucydidis Schaliafter, (d) So- 
bone, (e) Var. Hiſt, lib. VII. cap. XIX, 
Coffio, 


| lai 
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n hc ECoffin, -or Urn, ſeldom contain'd above one Carcaſe (9); which 


the 


{ems to have been commonly obſerv'd by the reſt of the Greeks; 
only thoſe that were joyn'd by near Relation, or Aﬀection were 
uſually bury'd together ; it being thought inhnman to part thoſe 
in Death, whom no Accidents of Life could ſeparate. Many 
Examples of this nature occurr in ancient Writers ; hence Aga- 
1ias's Epigram concerning two Twains ; 


\T 5 1COXwe » 2 « ©r 9 
Els NV aSADgs: wd\ emreel TUO £ E77egav 
Hap * i) Yjvins of Jvo % uydrs, 


Two Brothers lie interr'd within this Urn, 
Both dy'd together, as together born. 


Lovers thought this no ſinall Acceſſion to ther Happineſs :* Thibt's 
| laſt Requeſt was, that ſhe might be interr'd with Prams (6); 


Floc tamen. amborum werbis © eſtote rogati, © | . 

O multum miſeri mens illir:ſque parentes ; 

Ut, quos certus amor, quos hora nowiſlima junxity 
Compont tumulo non invideatis eodem. 


At length, our thrice unhappy Parents, hear, . :. \ 
And grant .ns. this our laſt moſt earneſt Pray'r 
That we, whom Love and Death together joyn'd; 
As both one Fate, one'common Tomb may find. , : 
Mr. Eutchin 


Admetus 1n Euripides declares his Reſolution to lie 1n 'the ſame 
Coffin with his Wife .Alceſtis (c) TIM 


Ey Twoly airs Jap . 6Hminle KeJpus | 
X: 7 20) dilate, = 


Cloſe by thy Side I'll in thy Urn be lay'd. 


Patzoclus, appearing after Death to. Mthilles, begs of him, that he 
would repolite his Bones in the fame Urn he delign'd for his 
own (d): And. when Achilles was dead, we find the Greczans put 
the Aſhes of his Friend .Antilochus into the fame Urn' with his , 
but thoſe of Patroclus they not only repoſited in the'ſame Veſlel, 
but mingled them together : Thus the Ghoſt of Agamenmon tells 
him at their Meeting in the Shades below (e) ; 


| (4) Plutarchus So'one. (6) Ovid, Metim. IV. v. 154: (c) Alceſtid. v.65. 
(«) Ilzad, 4, (e) Odyfſe w'. v. 76. 
G 44 | oh 
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Ey Ti9 Tot x6i72 AY, bots Qaidu Acts 
 Miydtz 5 Tarr Mevornddrzo Svyoymes* 
Koeis NN Avmaigato, Þ t£0% TI's andyTu! 
Ln at c 4 
Tov amor tmapw! Wo, [I47gornby 16 ery rH, / 


Within this Urn your ſad Remains are lay'd 

Mixt with the Bones of your Pazroclys dead : r 
In the ſame Urn Antilochus doth les 
His Bones not mix'd with yours, but plac'd hard by; 


For much you did that worthy Chief eſteem, vi 
Only Parroclus was preferr'd to him. fre 
| Mr. Flutchin. WM pu 

wW 


Falcyone's Love carry's her farther yet, for, her Husband Ceyx having MM. .., 
periſh'd in a Tempeſt at 'Sea, ſhe comforts her ſelf in this, that, Ml 
tho' his Body could not be found, yet their Names ſhould be in- pl 
{crib'd upon the fame Monument, and, as it were, embrace each A 


other (a); % 
Crudelior zpſo : 
Sit mihi mens pelago, ſs Uitam ducere nitar | 


Longius, & tanto pugnem ſupereſie dolors. 

Sed; neque pugnabo, nec te, miſerande, relinquam ; 
Fn tib; nunc ſaltem veniam comes, inque ſtpulcro 
Si non wurna, ramen junges nos litera, 'fi non | F 
Oſfibizs ofſa meis, at nomen nomine tangam. 


But. more-cruel than the Sea. ſhou'd be, 
Cou'd I have Thoughts to live depriv'd of thee, 
Con'd I but dare to ſtruggle with my Pain, 
| And fondly hope behind thee to remain : 
Ah! no, dear Ceyx, I'll not leave thee fo, 
I'll not contend with wy too prefliing Wo, 
Where e'er you lead. Zalcyone will go: 
And now at length, my deareſt Lord, IT come, 
And, tho' we are. deny'd one common. Tomb, 
Tho' in one Urn our Athes be not lay'd, 
On the ſame_ Marble ſhall our Names be. read; 
In am'rous Folds the circling Words ſhall joyn, 
And ſhew how much Iloy'd, how you was only mine. 
Mr. Futchin. 


_—_— — 
—_—_— _—_— 
» 


(a) Ovid:; Met. lib. XI. v. 50z. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Of thew Sepulcres, Monuments, Cenotaphia, &C. 


7 HE primitive Grecians were bury'd 1n Places prepar'd for that 

purpole in their own Houles (a); the Thebans had once a 

Law , that no Perſon ſhould build a Houſe without pro- 
viding a Repoſitory for his Dead. It ſeems to have been very 
frequent even in Jater Ages to Bury within their Cittes z the moſt 
publick Ind frequented Places whereof ſeem to have been belt ſtor'd 
with Monuments: But this was a Fayour not ordinarily granted, 
except to Men of great Worth, and publick BenefaGtors ; to fuch 
as had rais'd themielves above the common Level, and were Exam- 
ples of Virtue to ſucceeding Ages, or had deſery'd by ſome emi- 
nent S-rvice to have their Memories honour'd by Poſterity. The 
Magneſtans raiy'd a Sepulcre for Themiſtocles in the Midft of their 
Forum (b); Euplywon had the ſame Honour at Corinth (c); and it 
appears to have bzen common for Colonies to bury their Leaders,un- 
der whoſe Condudt they poſſeſs'd themiclyes of new Habitations, 
in the.Midſt of their Cities (d). 

Temples were ſometimes made Repoſitories for the Dead 5 where- 
of the primitive Ages afford us many Inſtances; 1nſomuch thar 
ſome have. been of opinion, that the Honours pay'd to the Dead 
were the firſt Cauſe of erefting Temples (ec). Nor are Jater Times 
wholly void of ſuch Examples, for the Plateans are ſaid to have 
bury'd Eaclides in the 'Temple of Diana Euclez, for his pious La- 
bour in going a ghouſand Stadia in one Day to fetch ſome of 
the hallow'd Fire from Delphi (f): From which , with many 
other Inſtances, it appears, that this was Iook'd on as a very 
great Favour, and granted as a Reward to pablick Services. Some- 
times it was defir'd for Proteftion, as we learn from Medea's Cafe, 
who interr'd her two Sons in Juno Acrea's Temple to ſecure them 
from the Malice of her Enemics (8g), as has been already obſery'd. 

But the Cuſtom of moſt of the Grecian, 1n later Ages eſpecially, 
was to bury ther Dead out of their Cities, and chiefly by the 
High-ways: Which ſeems to be done, either to preſerye themlelyes 
from the noiſoin Smells, wherewtth Graves might 1infe(t their 
Cities; or to prevent the Danger their Houſes were expos'd to, 
when Funeral Piles were ſer on Fire: Or, 1t may be, to fill the 
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(a) Plata Minee, (6b) Tlutarchus Theritforle. (c) Nenorhon Exalunt. Ib. 
VIE. (d) Pindari Schoraſtes, (e) Vide Archeolog. noſtr, Jib. II. cap. Il. 


{f) Plutarchus Ariſiide, (g) Euripid, Ated v 1578, 
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. Study of Philoſophy, was in Danger of incurring that Penalty (c), 
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Minds of Travellers with Thoughts of Mortality ; or to excite them. 

ſelves to encounter any Dangers, rather than permit an Enemy t9 

approach their Walls, and defpoil the Monuments, or diiturb the 

Peace of the Dead ; Laſtly, = trouble you with no more diffe. 

rent On_ others think it moſt probable, that this Cuſtom ll * 

was firſt introduc'd by a Fear of contrafting Pollution from the 

Dead, of which I have already treated in a foregoing Chapter. WI 
But Zycurgus, as in moſt of his Inſtitutions, ſo herein too dif- MW the 

fer'd from the reſt of the Grecian Law-glvers for, to cut off the MW ins 

Superſtition of Burying-places, he allow'd his Lacedemonians to bu- 

ry their Dead within their City, and even round about their Tew- 

ples; to the end, their Youth by being us'd to ſuch Spectacles 

might not bþe afraid to ſee a dead Body; and withall to gid them 

of the Concelt, that to touch a Corpſe, or to tread upon a Grave, MW 1 

would defile a Man (a). H 
Every Family was wont to have their proper Burying-place, to 

be depriv'd whercof was reputed one of the greateſt Calamities that 

could befall thein : Wherefore when the Zacedemonians were reſoly'd 

to conquer the —_— or loſe all their Lives in the Attempt, 

we read that they bound Tickets to their right Arms containing 


their own and their Father's Names ; that, if all ſhould periſh in L 
the Battle, and their Bodies be'ſo mangled, as not to be diſtin- u 


euiſh'd, thoſe Notes might certify what Family they belong'd to, 
that ſo they might be carry'd to the Sepulcres of their Anceſtors (6). 
The reſt of the Grecians had the fame Cuſtom ; whence (to trou- 
ble you with only one Inſtance more) there being a Law, that 
fuch as preſery'd not their Inheritance, ſhould be depriv'd of the 
Sepulcre of their Fathers, Democritus, having ſpent his Eſtate in the 


The common Grayes of primitive Greece were nothing but Ca- 
yerns dug in the Earth (d), and call'd :&73r32ux : But thoſe of later 
Ages were more curiouſly wrought , they were commonly pay'd 
with Stone, had Arches built over them, and were adorn'd with 
no leſs Art and Care than the Houles of the Living; infomuch 
that Mourners commonly retir'd themselves intq the Vaults of the 
Dead, and, there lamented over ther Relations for many Days and 
Nights together , as appears from Petronius's Story of the Zphe- 
ſtan Matron. : 

Kings and great Men were andiently bury'd in Mountains, or 
at the Feet of them.(e). Thus Aventinus Sylvius was interr'd 1n 
the Hill, that receiv'd 1t's Name from him (f), Firgil reports the 
ſame of King Dercemms (8); 


—_— 


—__—— 


(4) Tlutar.hus Lycurgo. (6b) Fuſtinus lib. INT, (c) Laertins Demnerito. 
(4) Stymologiet Autor v. yeix. (e) Servius eAn, XI. (f ) Awejus deorig. 
Geag. Roman, (2) Loc. Cit. : 
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Fuit ingens monte ſub alto 


Regis Dercenni rzerreno ex aggere buſtum. 


A Tomb beneath a mighty Mount they rear'd 
For King Dercenmus ———— 


Whence likewiſe appears the Cnſtom of raiſing a Mount upon 
the Graves of great Perſons, which Zucan has thus expreſs'd, ſpeak- 
ing of the Ag yprians (a), | 


Et regum cineres exſtrufto monte quieſcunt. 
Beneath a Mount their Monarchs Aſhes reſt. 


This conſiſted ſometimes of Stone; whence Theſtus in Euripides tells 
Hercules, the Athenians would honour his Corpſe 


Aut vom T Zona, 


With high-built Monuments of Stone. 


But the common Materials were nothing but Earth , whence 'tis 
uſually call'd 5112. Thus Euripides (b), 


— . Opdoy 301 ANMMers Taps, 
The Mount, which o'er Achilles's Tomb was rats'd. 


To caſt it up Homer call's 4ciy 09142, ſpeaking of Hefor's Tomb (c); 


a Us p 
XeetyTes Ted's ont, may 40V, — 


Having a Tomb of Earth rais'd o'er his Graye 
They all departed. 


The fame Words he had us'd before in the Deſcription of P«- 
zroclus's Funeral (d) : Antipater terms 1t NV Vue, TuQW 3 


Hewgy Tettus Boards T2” 5Y 971 Tos 
Agios, dM EY pov Yeeoy EY camvoue Re (e). 
Under this ſordid Tomb do's Priam reſt, 


Not that his Worth did not deſerve the beſt, 
But cauſe his Enemies it rais'd. 


— —_ { __ 


(4) Lib. VIIT. (b) Hecuba, (c) Iliad, of. fine. (4d) 1/5ad, 4. (e) An- 
tholog Epigr. lib. IV. tit, &; ; pray. ny 
| Ge 3 Tis 
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"Tis ſometimes expreſs'd by the more general Names of o[u6 owm,c Non, 
ec. Thus Euripides, 


—— Mn7ze Zo yt To, 
O'er my dead Mother's Corpſe a Tomb I rais'd. 
The Author of the following Epigram has ſuch another Expret- IM 
fon (a); : 
/ . , T _ - / fa 
Aopiches & veuer pup verw Hmnooo 
Noupa volund ov NsT2y Sao 0ptT*00! 
Kai Tugoy onlwrayme. 
What Care and Love the Nymphs to ZZeſtod ſhew'd, 


At their own Fountains in the Zocrian Wood 
They bath'd his life-leſs Corple,and o'er't a Tomb they rear'd. 


Whence the Latin tumilus, which in it's proper Sence imports 

no more than a Hillock, came to ſignify a Grave. 7 
Whatever the Materials were, they were uſually lay'd together MW »n 

with Care and Art: Thus Homer witneſſeth of 'Parroclus's Tomb (b), 


ToprvwodyTo !) ones SH LeNIG TE ae) dhovTe 

Aupt mrophy, ervap Se url 6H arty Exgvay. 

They enclos'd th' Ground wherein the Grave was made, 
And caſt in Earth upon it. - 


Where by 5:u41a:x ſome underſtand the lorica, or enclos'd Ground 
round the Grave, ſometimes term'd by the metaphorical Naines of { 
tyros , 361799. , xc. and call'd by Panuſanias meunxard un and 
pas, by others ozi71, gc. For the ancient pyniriie were com- 
pos'd of two Parts, one was the Grave, or Tomb, which 
was likewiſe term'd pynvztioy in a ſtrict Sence of the Word, and 
15 known by ſeveral other Names, moſtly taken from it's Form, 
as HA, TUSGY, fc. The ſecond Part was the Ground ſur- | 
rounding the Grave, and fenc'd about with Pales, or Walls, but | 
uſually open at the Top, and therefore ſometimes call'd v7243py. | 
Tombs of Stone were poliſh'd and adorn'd with greater Art ; whence 

there is ſo frequent mention of Z501 T9 3 


TopCoy namic E15ov (c). __ 
And ſee the poliſh'd Tomb. _ 


— 
' 


- A” 


L 
i fa) Antholop.lib.II.tit. t; a: yr; (5) Thad, d, (c) Ce 
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And again (a); 2 
—_ Em £50 TUP. 


Upon the poliſh'd Tomb. 


The Ornaments, wherewith Sepulcres were beautify'd, were nu- 
merous. Pillars of Stone were very ancient, as appears from the 
Story of 7das's ſtriking Pollux with a Pillar broken from his Grand- 
father Amyclas'ss Monument (b); - 


ac To 5 JeTepay tan 

Thanly 4veulis xns txoplematy 
Aanpua ming T AMULAGUOY TUQRWY, 
Next with a Pillar das him ſhall ſtrike, 


A Pillar pluck'd from th' ballow'd Sepulcre 
Of .Amyclas. . 


Pindar calls it #3a> 410, E501 mera (c), and Theocritus takes 
notice of the ſame Accident (4). 

Theſe Pillars were term'd 5y4Aa, and frequently contain'd In- 
(criptions declaring the Family , Virtues, and whatever was re- 
markable in the Deceas'd, which were commonly deſcrib'd in Verſes. 
The Sicyonians had no fuch Inſcriptions (e); Zycurgus alſo would 
by no means allow of Tatkative Grave-ſtones, nor ſuffer ſo much 
as the Names to be inſcrib'd, but only of fuch Men who dy'd in the 
Wars, or Women in Child-bed (f). Nor was it unuſnal at other 
Places to omit the Names of the Deceas'd, writing inſtead of them 
ome moral Aphoriſm,or ſhort Exhortation to the Living,fuch as this, 


TOYE, ATAOOYE KAI OANONTAZE EYEPTETEIN AEL, 
The Virtuous and the Dead ought) to be reſpected. 


Beſide this, eſpecially where there was no Inſcription, they com- 
monly added the dead Man's Efheies, or ſome other Reſemblance 
pertinent to the Occalion , and lignify;ing his Temper, Studies, 
Employment, or Condition. Virgins had commonly the Image 
of a Maid with a Veſſel of Water upon their Tombs (z); the 
former to repreſent the Deceas'd, the later to denote a Cuſtom the 
young Men had of carrying Water to the Sepulcres of unmarry'd 
Maids. A carefull Houſe-keeper was repreſented by ſuch Figures, 
as are mention'd in the following Epigram of 4njparer upon Lyſeice, 


— — 


(1) Idem He/en. v. 992. (b) Lycophron (aſſandr. v. 557. (c) Nemecon, Od. X. 
(d) Dioſcuris, (e) Pauſanias Carinthtacus, ( f ) Pluta"chur Lycurgo. (g) Pollux 
lib. VLIL, cap. VII, 


Mastue 
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Mageuo 715 0s, 71s 631 gunimd) mee, 
AvatSing, yaunov Tov \ £xapat: voy 3 
« Te & avtyeo ay ws TT Hem VLTEESS Opvis* 
« Ayia A euStion Steves nvicger' 
« Irausyp NN os tus deigemu & more), 
&« OY AdAQY HNNG XGAGLS £147NEOV HOUNGNS. 
T've often ſought, tell me, Zyſedice, 
What 1s the meaning of this Imag'ry, 
What mean theſe curious Figures round thy Tomb, 
What are they all __— for, and by whom > 
& T1 tell you, Sir, and firſt that Bird of Night 
* Shews how I us'd to ſpin by Candlelight; 
© That well-cary'd Bridle on the Side 1s meant 
©f My well-rul'd Family to repreſent ; 
« My peacefull Temper next the Muzzle ſhews, 


© That I no Scold, or buſy Tatler was. 
Mr. Futchia, 


Diogenes the Cynick had a Dog engraven upon his Monument to 
denote the Temper, of his Sect, qr his own. Tſocrazes's Tomb was 
adorn'd with the Image of a Siren , .Archimedes's with a Sphere, 
and Cylinder ; wh the charming Eloquence. of the former, 
the Mathematical Studies of the Jater were {ignify'd. Nor was it 
unuſual to fix upon Graves the Inſtruments which the Deceas'd 
had us'd : The Graves of Souldiers were diſtinguiſh'd by their Wea- 
pons,- of Mariners by their Oars; and, in ſhort, the Tools of every 
Art and Profeſſion accompany'd their Maſters, and remain'd as Mo- 
 numents to preſerve their Memory. Hence Elpenor 1s 1ntroduc'd 

by Homer (s) begging of Ulyſſes to fix the Oar he us'd to row 

with, upon his Tomb, as ha: been already obſerv'd (b) : Afncas 
in Virgil performs the like Office to his Trumpeter Miſenzs (c). 

Theſe, with many other Ceremonies, were delign'd to perpe- 
tuate the Memory of the Deceas'd ; whence their Graves were term'd 
outro, wonutie, wiudra, Wc. Agamenmon reckons it a great 
Happineſs to Febilles, that he was honour'd with a Monument, 
that would continue his Name to Poſterity (d); 


OaSte, Times Ub, Jtots Emeitan ANaNNeh, 
Os Suvis & Tegin, &c. 


You are thrice happy, God-like Peleus's Son, 
Who did at 7roy refign your Breath. 


— c——_— JeE= 
. —- 
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(4) 0 x'.v.75, (6) Lib.IIL.c.XI.p.11 4. (c) vEnavd. VI. (4) 0 o'.36 
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To thy great Name did warlike Grecazns rear 
A large and neyer-fading Sepulcre, 
And this they plac'd upon a riſing Mount 
Impending o'er the ſpatious Heleſport, 
That ſo both Ages preſent and to come 
From diſtant Shores might ſee thy ſacred 'Tomb. 
Mr. FHmuchin. 


But later Ages grew fo extrayagant in theſe Structures, that 
their Law-givers were forc'd to keep them within Bounds, by in- 
fliting ſeyere Penalties upon ſuch as exceeded their Preſcriptions : 
Solon 1n particular is reported to haye order'd that no Statnes' of 
Mercury (as had been cuſtomary, becauſe Mercury was an Infernal 
God ) or arch'd Roofs ſhould be made in the .4thenian Monu- 
ments, and that they ſhould never be. greater than ten Men were 
able to efe&t in three Days ; and Demetrius the Phalerean, enatted 
a Law, that not above one Pillar, and that. not exceeding three 
Cubits in Height, ſhould be plac'd upon any Monument. 

It may not be improper to mention their Cuſtom of praying, for 
their Friends, and Men of Piety and Virtue, that the Earth mighe 
lie light upon them; for their Enemies, and all wicked Men, that 
it might preſs heavy upon thei ; for taey thought the Ghoſts, that 
ſill haunted their Shrowds, and were 1n Jove with their former 
Habitations, had a very acute Sence of all the Accidents that be- 
fell their Bodies. Hence the Chorus prays for Alceſtis (a), ; 


, 
— Kzga ov 
\ o / / ARE 
X roy 'EmL vw Trevetty Yuual, 


I wiſh the Earth may fall upon you ghz. "Y 


Menelaus is introduc'd by the fame Poet (6) arming himſelf againſt 
Death by this Conſideration, that the Gods took care that. fych 
who dy'd with Honour ſhould have no Sence of any Preſſure 
from the -Earth , whereas Cowards ſhou'd be crulſh'd under it; 


- — 


(s) Earipid, Alceft. v. 452. (6) Helen v. 857. 
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Ei 220 e194y 0f Yo} ovPor, {on 
Enſuxoy aydpa moAguoy Sayoiry 570 of- 
K&py xgmmogeny & Tp yourtr 'þ; 
Ketxors d' &@ pet Sterdy tuldiv.gor yh. 

For if the Gods (and ſure they all Things know) - 


Haye due regard for Mortals here below, 
They will nat, cannot ſuffer thoſe that dy 
By the too pow'rfull Force o'th' Enemy, 
it they with Cy have maintain'd their Poſt, 
And for the publick Good their Lives have loſt, 
To be o'erburthen'd with the heavy Weight 
Of Earth ; but ſach as ſtand agaſt at Fate, " 
Baſe daſtard Souls that ſhrink at ey'ry Blow, 
Nor dare to look on a prevailing Foe, 
Theſe ſhall ( nor 1s the Puniſhment unjuſt) 
Be cruſh'd and tortur'd by avenging Duſt. 
| Mr. Hutchin, 


Theſou prays this Puniſhment may be inflicted upon wicked Phe- 

dra (4); 
OO ———ſIſtam terra defoſſam premat ; 

Graviſque tellus impio capiti incuber. 

And may the Earth that is upon her lay'd, 

Lie heavy on her Corpſe, and cruſh her curſed Head. 


Ammianus has ingenionſly inverted this Order in this Epigram (b); 


* Elm'oor x7! tyis Kin Xovis, ones Niopyes 
- Y . ' / 
Oqpt 0% emdias Egtevowe KUuws 


Which Martial tranſlates thus (c); 


Sit tibi- terra levis, mollzique tegaris arena, 

Ne ima non poſiint eruere of]a canes. 
Let there be one, who lighter Duſt, or Sand 
Shall ſprinkle o'er your Corpſe with fparing- Hand, 
So to the Dogs you'll be an eaſter Prey. 


Paſs we now to the Monuments erected in honour of the Dead, 
but not containing any of their Remains , and thence call'd 
X6Y07u@1e, Kevnece, 


» 


— 


(a) Senec, Hippolyt, fine, (6) Antholog. lib.IL. tit. «; TINY 6» (c) Lib.1X. 
Epitaph. Philzn, : of 


w—_ yy 
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Of theſe:there were two ſorts: One was erected to fuch Per- 
{ons, as had been honour'd with Funeral Rites in another Place ; 
of-which we find frequent mention 1n Pauſanias (a), who ſpeaks 
of ſuch honorary Tombs dedicated to Euripides, Ariftomenes, A- 
chilles, Dameon, Tireſtas,'&C. Ts ttc ty, 

The fecond ſort was erected for thoſe that had nevet obtain'd 
a ja# Funeral ; for the Ancients were poſleb'd with an Opinion, 
that the Ghoſts of Men-unbary'd could have no Admittance in- 
to the bleſſed Regions, but were forcd to wander in. Miſery 
an hundred Years: Now when any Man had periſh'd 1a the Sea, 
or any other Place where his Carcaſe could not be found, the 
only Method of giving him Repoſe was to ere(t a Sepulcre, and 
by repeating three Times with a loud Voice the Name. of the De- 
ceas'$yrall his Ghoſt to the Habitation, prepar'd for it, which Aﬀtion 
was term'd \ſuzr)wya. mo NETHns 

This PraQtice ſeems to be very ancient : Pelias is introduc'd:iin 
Pindar (b) telling Faſon he maſt recall the Soul of Phryzaiy who 


dy'd in Colchis, into his native Country ; AEneas 1n Y irgil performs 


the ſame Office to Dezphobus (c), 


Tunc egomet tumulum Rhotteo im litore inanem 
Conſtitui, &* magna manes ter Voce Vocan, 


Thy Tomb I rear'd on the Rhatean- Coaſt, N 
And thrice aloud call'd back thy wand'ring Ghoſt. 


» Auſonius has elegantly deſcrib'd, and aſflign'd the reaſon of this 


Cuſtom (4d); 


Foc ſatis &» namulis, ſatis & telluris egenis; . 
yoce ciere animas funeris inſtar habe: 

Ganudent compoſiti 'cineres ſua noming_dict ; 
Fromibus hoc ſcriptis &» monumenta,_jubent : 

The etiam maſt; cui defujt urna ſepulcri, © 
Nomine ter ditto pene ſepulius erit. 


Small is the Privlege that th' unbury'd crave, 

No Grayve, or decent Burial they have, 

We only: Head of pompous Funeral 

Aloud bpon their wand'ring Manes call ; 

This they command, with this they moſt are pleas'd 
And empty Mon'ments with Infcriptions rais'd : 
For he, whoſe Aznes have been fo recall'd, 

Tho' his dead Corpſe of fit Interment fail'd,. 


V2 _— — — 


(a) Attics, Meſſenicis, Elizc. C'. Bwoticir, (6) Pytiuenic, Qd. IV. (c}) /£- 
agd, VI. y, 5og. (4) Prafac. Parentalium. 
=. 4 | h z Is 
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{ 1\ Is migh as happy, and as fully bleſt- 


: As he, whoſe Bones: bencath a Tomb-ſtone reſt. x2 
| «a | Mr. Zutchin, 


Many Inſtances of this nature may be. met with in all the 
Poets... The Sign, whereby -Honorary Sepulcres were diſtinguiſh'd 
from'others, was commonly ixpioy, or a Wreck of a Ship (a), to 

-lignify the Deceaſe of that Perſon in ſome foreign Country. 

'' It'may be expetted, that I ſhould add Camtliing concerning 
the Sacredneſs of Sepulcres. Theſe, with all other Things be- 
Tonging to the Dead, were had info great Eſteem, that to de- 
face, or any way violate them, was a' Crime no leſs than Sacti» | 
Jege, ' and thought to entail certain Ruin upon all Perſons. guilty | 
of it. - 'Examples of this natdte are too commofi'to be enugJrated 
in this Place ; wherefore I ſhall only ſet down that of 7das, who 
mpon: breaking one'of the Pillars in Apharews's Sepulcre was im- 
mediately thunder-ſtruck 'by' Jupiter (a) 3' 


H » ode hay Apzpnts EEdviyura 

TuuCqp dvatehtas. muazws Miordytos Ids, 

Meas xgoryvirelo Barciy optTeeg to, gorna: 

AMR Zows en4/auut, Yepwr os of Cars Tiley 
\ Mdgwapoy, avTy J group TU /ORNSZs Xepalr . 


For, to revenge fall'n Lyncews's haſty Doom, 
+ '* He tore a Pillar from the facred Tomb, 

To dart at Caſtor, dreadfully he ſtood, 

The fierce. Revenger of his Brother's Blood ; 

ove interpos'd, and by his ſtrickr Command 

Swift Light'ning ſtruck the Marble from his Hand; 

He ſtrove to reach it, but his Soul was fir'd, 

He fel}, and'in no-common Deſtiny expir'd.' 


we A.,S wy -— = ej ns A yr({[}[Þd 
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Mr. Cyeech 


It has been a Queſtion , whether the Cenoraphia bad the fame 
religious Regard, that was paid to. Sepulcres where the Remains 
of the Deceas'd were repoſited : For the Reſolution hereof it may 
be obſery'd, that ſuch of them, as were only erected for the Ho- 
nour of the Dead, were not held ſo ſacred as to call for any Judg- 
ment upon {uch as profan'd' them ; but the reſt, wherein Ghoſts 
were thought to reffle , ſeem to have heen in-the ſame Condi- 
_ with Sepulcres, the Want whereof they were delign'd to 
upply. —_ | | 


a. 
—_— EE TIS O—————<ED—e<—_—_—_—_ 


CHAP, 


(4) Thercrir, Idyll x8 y. 207, 
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CHAPTER VIII 


uilt'd WW Of therr Funeral Orations , Games, - Luſtrations, 
Ho Entertainments, Conſecrations, and other FHo- 
ning nours of the Dead, &C. | 

$ | 

> de. EFORE the Company departed from the Sepulcre , they 
acti» þ B were ſometimes entertain'd with a Panegyrick upon the dead 
ullty þ Perſon. Such of the Athenians as dy'd in War, had an 


ated WW Oratiog ſolemnly pronounc'd by a Perſon appointed by the publick 
who WW Magiſtrate: Nor was this thought a Recompence equal to their 
1m- Deſerts , except it was repeated conſtantly upon an anniverſary 
Day (a). Theſe Cuſtoms were not yery ancient, being firſt -in- 
troduc'd by Solon, or ( as ſome ſay ) by Pericles 3 but were gene- 
rally receiy'd not in Greece only, but at Rome; and it was —_—_ 
no ſmall Acceſſion to the Happineſs of the Deceas'd to be. elo- 
quently commended ; for we find Pliny completing his - Account 
of Virginius Rufus's Felicity in this, that his Faneral Oration was 
pronounc'd by one of the moſt eloquent Tongues of that Ape (b). 
It was farther cuſtomary for Perſons of Quality to inſtitute Games 
with all forts of Exerciſes, to render the Death of their Friends 
more remarkable. This PraCtice was generally receiv'd, and is fre- 
quently mention'd by ancient Writers ; Miltiades's Funeral -1n He- 
rodotus, Brafrdas's' in Thucydidgs,” Timoteon's in Plutarch, with many 
others , afford Etamples hereof: Nor was it a. Cuſtom of later 
Ages, but very ,cqmmon 1n the primitive Times z  Patroolus's Fu- 
neral Games take up the greateſt Part of one of Fomer's Zhads (c), 
and Agamennon's Ghoſt 15 introduc'd by the ſame Poet telling 
the, Ghoſt of Achilles that he had been a SpeRator at great Num- 

bers of ſuch Solemnities (4) ; dry e 
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| (4) (reero de Qrat, (6) Lib. II.' Ep.I. (c) lad... (c) 0&yf. o'. v.8y. 
H h 3 Your \ 
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Your Mother full of Piety and Love 


Craves firſt a Bleſſing from the Pow'rs above, 
Then ſhe doth rich Rewards and Prizes ſtate, 


While ſprightly Youths the Games do celebrate 
I've been at many Games, great Piles ſurvey'd, 
Which eternize heroick Chiefs when dead, 
But none can equal Wonders ſeem to be, 
As thoſe the pious Thezis made for thee. 
Mr. Abell 


In the Age before, we find Oedipus's Funeral folemniz'd with Sport, 
and Ffercyles is ſaid to haye celebrated Games at the Death «f 
Pelops (a). The firſt that had this Honour was .Azan the Son of 
Afrcas the Father of the .arcadians, whoſe Funeral, as Pauſgnias re- 
ports (b), was celebrated with Horſe-races. The Prizes were of 
different ſorts and Value, according to the Quality and Magnif- 
cence of the Perion that inſtituted them. The Garlands given to 
Vittors were uſually of Parſly, which was thought to have ſome 
particular Relation to the Dead, as being feign'd to ſpring out of 
Archemorus's Blood, whence it became the Crown of Conqueror 
in the Nemean Games, which were firſt inſtituted at his Funeral (c). 

"Twas a general Opinion that dead Bodies polluted all Things 
about them; this occafion'd+ Purifying after Funerals, which Y+- 
gil has thus deſcrib'd (d); 


1 + Jdem. ter ſocios pura circummlit unda, 
(; : Spargens rore levi, & ramo felicis olfrue, 
Luſtravitque viros. | 
Then, carry'ng Water thrice about his Mates, - * 
And ſprinkling with an Olive-twig, their Fates þ 
Good Chorineus wifely expiates. 


Several other ways of Parification may be mer with , but theſe, 
containing nothing peculiar to Funerals,” and being deſcrib'd in 
one of the precedent Books, have no claim to any Mention in 
this Place. *Till this Purification was accompliſh'd, the polluted 
Perſon could not enter into the Temples, or communicate at the 
Worſhip ofthe Gods; whence 7phigenia ſpeaks the following Words 
concerning Diana (e); . 


Ta © 5:4 whupoar oopiopearnty | 


Hns, Ger i= WW ms annum ores 


_ (4) Dronyſius Halicarnaſſ. lib. V. (6) Arcadicis, (ec) Vide Archzolog. noſtr. 
lib. TI. cap. penult. & ult. (4) nid. lib. VI. v. 223. (e) Ewtyid. Iphigen, 
Tauric. 380." © 
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The ſuperſtitious Tricks and Niceties 

Of ſtrict Diana's Worſhip I diſlike, 

Since of departed Friends the farewell Touch, 

All Murder done in Paſſion, or elſewile, 

And Ads of Yenery ſhe doth reject, 

As great Pollutions of her ſacred Rites, 


Actors hereur proſcribing from her Gifts. 
Mr. Abell. 


Nor was it Diana alone, of whom the Poet ſpeaks, that had ſuch 
an Averlion to theſe Pollutions ; but the reſt of the Gods and God- 
defſes were of the fame Temper. © Zucian, in his Treatiſe concern- 
ing the Syrian Goddeſs, tells us, that, when any Perfon had ſeen 
a Corpſe, he was not admitted into her Temple *till the Day fol- 
lowing, and not then except he had firſt puriſy'd himſelf; and the 
general Ute of this Cuſtom (a) ſhews, that the reſt of the Celeſtial 
Beings were equally afraid of Defilement. This may farther appear 
from it's being unlawfull for thoſe Perſons to enter into the Tem- 
ples, who were call'd uszgg707 wor, Of Seurzggrotu! (b), i.e. ſuch 
as were thought Dead, but after the Performance of their Fune- 
ral Rites recoyer'd; or ſuch who were reported to. be Dead in 
ſome foreign Country, and unexpectedly return'd : Theſe Men 
were prohibited from worthiping any of the Gods ; Heſychius mens 
tions only the Exmenides, but others ſpeak of the Gods 1n general : 
Whence .Ariffinus was forc'd to ſend Meflengers to conlult the 
Delphian Oracle what Method he ſhould uſe to be free'd from 
Pollution, where he receiv'd this Anſwer; 


> / \ ſ oe 
Oct þ& ty Aro Wn TIKTETHA TEN TUE) 

92\ / To 
Thom i ty TiiTama Moy warggion Froeot, 


Al} Forms and Cuſtoms which Child-birth attend, 
The fame muſt you to th*' angry Gods commend. 


Whereupon he was waſh'd,fwadled, and treated in all other reſpects 
as new-born Infants, and then receiy'd into Communton. Bur, 
as my Author (c) proceeds, others make this Cuſtom much an- 
clenter than Ariſtinus, carrying it up as high as the primitive Ages. 
The Houſe too was purify d ; an Inſtance whereof we have in 
Fomer ( d), where Ulyſſes, having flain Penelope's Courtiers, and 
carry'd them ont of his Houſe, thus beſpeaks his old Nurſe; 


—" 


(a) Suidas, v. x&Gryd. Ariſtophan. Scholtaft. Nubibus, (6) Heſychius In utra- 
que voce. , (ec) Tlutarchss Queſt. Roman, haud longe ab initio. (4) Oday. 
x\.48r. 


— 
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Fetch Brimſtone hither, Nurſe, and Fire, that I 
My tainted Dwelling-houſe may purify. 


Afterwards the Poet adds (a); 


_— On mn: OLA TLoPIS EvpukAcitty 
Hveytty dl pa 7rup, x4 Mov” auTup Odvertos 
Ev Neverwory wizaegr, o Japutts ty only, 
Straight truſty Zurycle perform'd his Will, 


Then he with ſulph'rous Smoke the Houſe doth fill, 
And chas'd th' Infeftion from polluted Rooms. 


But the Lacedemonians were taught by their Law-giver to con- 
temn theſe ſuperſtitious Follies, and think it unreaſonable to 
phanſy, that ſuch as liv'd a vertuous Life , and conformably to 
their Diſcipline, ſhould contra any Pollution by Death : On the 
contrary, they were more inclin'd to eſteem their Remains worthy of 
all Reſpet and Honour, and therefore no Places fo fit to repo- 
fit them in, as thoſe adjoyning to the Temples of their Gods (6). 

Aﬀter the Funeral was over, the Company met together at the 
Houſe of the deceas'd Perſon's neareſt Relations, to divert them 
from Sorrow. Here there was an Entertainment provided ( c), 
which was term'd atidtravor, vixpidtravoy, razor, ec. Thus (to 
omit other Inſtances) the Trojans, having celebrated Zefor's Func- 
ral, were ſplendidly entertain'd at King Priam's Palace (d) ; 


XKenerres 5 To owyely mdAIy Hioy' a0 TUp EMCITE 
ON / * 9 f nd 
Ev oweyenduWa JuyunT terxudta rims 
Acduaorw ty Tlerduoro Jongigios Bacthios, 


A Tomb being rais'd, they orderly reſort 
In penſive Crowds unto King Priam's Court, 
Where a rich Banquet cheerfull Mirth invites, 


And ſparkling Wine whets their palFd Appetites. 
; | Mr. Abell. 


The fame Cuſtom may be obſery'd in the Grecian Camp with this 
Difference, that Achilles entertain'd them before Patroclus's Fune- 
ral (e); DS, 


o 


_ 


(a) V. 492. (6) Plutarchus L.ycurgo. (c) Demoſthenes Orat. de Cqrona, Lu- 
e14nmus Dialog. de lutu. (4d) 1liad, @'. fine. (e) Thad, L.v.2b. - 
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While great Achilles doth prepare the Meat 
For th' Fun'ral Banquet, thronging Grecjans fit 
About the Hero's Ship; whole Herds he kills 
Of huge, fat Oxen roaring while, he ſpills 
Their Lives, that 1fſue from their reeking Wounds ; 
Whole Flocks of Sheep he kills; the Air reſounds, 
While Goats and fatted Swine make hideous roar, 
When purple Streams from their gaſh'd Throats do pour, 
Theſe having kill'd he roaſts : che while the Blood. 
Around the Corple in a great Current flow'd. 

Mr. Abell. 


By which laſt Words it appears, the dead Perſon had ſome In- 
tereſt 1n theſe Entertainments 3 and as the Blood of the Beaſts was 
delign'd for Parreclus's Ghoſt, ſo, even in later Ages, we are told 
the broken Morlſels that fel] from the Tables were look'd on as 
facredl to the departed Souls, and not Jawſull to be eaten (a). To 
this Phanſy Pythagoras's Aphoritm, tho' perhaps containing a more 
myſtical Sence, was an undoubted Allulion (6), T4 7:ovTa ww 
194219 4. e, Take not up Things fall'n down; or, as othcrs ex- 
preſs it, Mad 1 -vicm an 4! £170 Termil hs 19,7771, i.e, Do not 
!o much as taſt Things fall'n under the Table : Thefe Fragments were 
carry'd to the Tomb, and there Ictt for the Ghoſt to teaſt upon z 
whence to denote extreme Poyerty, 1t was uſual to fay that a Per- 
ſon ſtole his Meat from the Grav.s: To this Tibullus's Curſe alludes, 


Ioſa fame ſlimulante furens, eſcaſque ſepulcro 
Querat, &- a ſavis ofſa reliftta luph. 


May ſhe want Bread ſo much as ev'n to crave 

The Scraps and muſty Morſels of a Grave; 

May ſhe be glad to pick a Carcale Bone, 

Which Wolves and Vultures once haye ſed upon. 

| Mr. .abcf.. 
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(4) Athenai Afrr:o4p. lib, X. (6) I acrrine Ty rmagera, 
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The Entertainments of later Ages confiſted Hot, like Zomer's, 
Fleſh only, but all forts of Pulſe (a), Beans, Peaſe , with Let. 
tices, Parſly, Eggs, and many other Things. The chief Subjeq 
of Diſcourſe at - + Meetings were the Praiſes of the Dead, ef 
clally if they had been eminent for any Vertue, or commenced 
Quality : Otherwiſe, ſo great was the Simplicity of primitive Ages, 
that they look'd upon it moſt expedient to' ſay nothing; when 
by ſpeaking they muſt unayoidably offend the dead Man, or tran(. 
greſs the Rules of Truth , both which were thought equally ci. 
minal. Burt afterwards they grew more laviſh of their Commen- 
dations, diſtributing to all Perſons without Diſtin&tion z Whenc: 
came the Proverb Oux imurivrins 5 by atadtimve, which wa 
only apply'd to Villains of the firſt Rate, and ſuch as had no 
the leaſt Shadow of a good Quality to recommend them. 

There was a Cuſtom at Argos obliging thoſe that had lo 
any of their Kindred, or Acquaintance, to ſacrifice to 4polb 
preſently after Mourning , and thirty Days after to Mercury out 
of an opinion that, as the Earth receiv'd their Bodies, ſo their Soul; 
fell into. Mercury's Hands: The Barly of the Sacrifice they gar: 
to Apollo's Miniſter; the Fleſh they took themlelyes, and having 
extinguilh'd the ſacrificial Fire, which they accounted polluted, 
kindled another,whereon they boyl'd the Fleſh,calling it :ſay1owe (b) 
' from the Fumes aſcending from the burn'd Sacrifice, and term'd in 
Greek yt oow.. . 

The Honours pay'd to the Sepulcres and Memories of the De- 
ceas'd were of divers ſorts: It was frequent to place Lamps in the 
ſabterraneous Vaults of: the Dead ; whither pick, as would ex 
preſs an extraordinary Aﬀection for their Relations, retir'd , and 
cloyſter'd themſclves up; an Example whereof we have in Perroniws 
Ephefcan Matron. | 

They had a Cuſtom of bedecking Tombs with Herbs and Flowers, 
amongſt which Parſly was chiefly in uſe, as appears from Pl 
garch's Story of Timoleon, who, marching up an Aſcent from th: 
Top of which he might take a View of the Army, and Strength 
of the Carthaginians, was met by a Company of Mules loaden with 
Parſly ; which (faith my Author) his Souldiers conceiy'd to be 
very ill-boding and fatal Occurrence , that being the very Herb, 
wherewith we adorn the Sepulcres of the Dead; this Cuſtom 
gave Birth to that deſpairing Proverb, when we pronounce 
one dangerouſly fick JE; 7:Mi7s, that he has need of nothing 
but Parſly; which is in effe(t to ſay, He's a dead Man and rea 
dy for his Grave. All forts. of purple and white Flowers were 
acceptable to the Dead, as amaranthus, which was firſt us'd by 


— 


(4) Plutarchus Problemat, (4) Plutarchus Queſt, Grac. p. 2$6, 297. edit. 
Par © 
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7 


omer's, ofthe Theſalians to adorn Achilles's Grave (4); ms Awxos (b), 
vith Ter Wyhich ſome will have to be the Jaſmin, with Lilies, and ſeveral 
q 2p athers : Hence Yirgi (c), 

a | 

__ Purpureoſque jaqt flores, ac talia fatur. 

Ive Agg He, having purple Flowers ſtraw'd, thus ſpoke. 


5 Wa 
" tran In the ſubſequent Book he alludes to the ſame Cuſtom (d) ; 
ally Cl 
marney Hen, miſerande puer, fiqua fata aſpera rumpas, 
Whenc: 74 Marcellus eris, manibus date lia plenis, 
ich wa Prrprreos ſpargam flores, animamque nepotis 
had os His faltem accumulem donts.: 
\ Ah! could'ſt thou break thro' Fate's feyere Decree, 
ad lof A new Marcellus ſhall ariſe 1n thee : 
Apoll Full Caniſters of fragrant Lilies bring 
wry ou And all the curious Drap'ry of the Spring; 
r Sonk Let me with purple Flow'rs his Body ſtrow, 
y gant This Gift, which Parents to their Children owe, C 
having This unayailing Gift at leaſt I may beſtow. 
uted 
_ (3) The Roſe too was very gratefull; whence Anacreon has theſe Verſes 
04" 22 his Ode upon that Flower ; 
1e De- TR bo $69 5 
Ls oh 159% Ky VEXPS WIULEL, 
Id ex When Age and Vigor do decay, 
, and The Roſe their Strength repaus, 
ONius It drives 1]l Maladies away, 
And .can prolong our Years ; 
wers, The Dead too in their Graves do he 
Pl With peacefull Slumbers bleſt, 
n the This 15 the _Amulet, hereby 
-neth No Ills their Tombs moleſit. 
with | Mr. Abc{. 


be 2M Nor was the Uſe of Myrtle Iefs common ; whence Furipides tntro- 
Jerb, WW duces Eletra complaining that .Agamennon's Tomb had neyer been 
ſtom adorn'd with Boughs of that Plant, 


e of 
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hing A3auinuves ) Tues 17147 urs 
Y% [4 » \ 3 i 4 
rea Ou 7ramTs s Nous, & XAWyAHA WUgOTVAS 
were 
edit, (a) Philoſtracus Heroicis. (6) Theyphraſtus lib VI. qurizs's, Athenens lib. 


XIV, fe) £Eneid V.v.7g. (4) nid. VL. v.885 
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Ne'er with Zibations and Myrtle-boughs 
Were my dear Father's Manes gratify'd. 


In ſhort, Graves were bedeck'd with Garlands of all ſorts of Flower, 
as appears from Agamennon's Danghter in Sophocles (a) ; 


Emei 3 nAgev mar0)s dy aroy Tag! 
Op Konwvns t& avpos y06CUTBS 
TT1gas 2andi]os, thy EAGER? HUKAG 
TIzyTwy 09 Ghy aydeor Hil mantis, 


No ſooner came I to my Father's Tomb, 
But A4lk freſh pourd in copious Streams did flow, 
And Flow'rs of ev'ry fort around were ſtraw'd. « 


Theſe were commonly call'd #pw7zs (6), either from their De 
ſign to expreſs Love and Reſpe to the deceas'd Perſon ; or from 


Sexes, becauſe they were uſually compos'd of a ColleFion of ſeye- 
ral forts of Flowers ; or from #«, as being lay'd upon the Earth; 
tho' neither of theſe laſt Reaſons are conſtant, for the Garlands 
were ſometunes compos'd of only one fort of Flowers, and frequently 
_ upon the Pillars, and not Ilay'd upon the Grave-ſtone. Se- 
veral other Things were frequent]y plac'd upon Graves; as Rib- 
bands , whence *tis ſaid that Zpaminondes's Souldiers being diſani- 
mate at ſeeing the Ribband that hung upon his Spear carry'd by 
the Wind to a certain Lacedemonian Sepulcre, he bid them take 
courage, for that it portended Deſtruftion to the Lacedemonizns, 
It being cuſtomary to deck the Sepulcres of their Dead with Rib- 
bands (c). Another Thing dedicated to the Dead, was their Hair; 
Elettra 1n Sophocles ſays that Agamemnon had commanded her and 
Chryſothemis to pay him this Honour, l 


+ of I . , 
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With Drink-off rings, and Locks of Hair we muſt, 
According to his Jill, his Tomb adorn. 


Canzee 1n Ovid (d) bewails her Calamity in that ſhe was not per- 
mitted to adorn her Lover's Tomb with her Locks, as has been 
already obſcry'd. 


————— UCC LO nr 9 <> oere oor ee CEE IE e+e 4 4 4 - 


fa) Eſ:iIra v 386, (6) Phaworinns, Erymologica Audtor. (c) Frontinus, lib.1, 


cap"J!. (4) YTpift Canac, ad Macar, 


It 
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It was likewiſe cuſtomary to perfume the Grave-ſtones with ſweet 
Ointments; to which Praftice _Anacreon has this Alluſion, 


> ; _ ”. / '”; 
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Why do we precious Oyntments [how'r, 
Nobler 7/ines why do we pour, 
| Beautcous Flow'rs why do we ſpread 
| Upon the Mon'ments of the Dead > 
Nothing they but DuF#t can ſheny, 
Or Bones that haſten to be ſo, 


Ir De Crown me with Roſes while I ve. 


r ſrom Mr. Cowley. 
{ ſeye. 

2: . - , . 8 
Earth; Whence Leonidas ſgemas to haye borrow'd the Sence of this Epigram, 
rlands \ , , / / 
ently Mn ppt i GE3LV45 MOWVOAS SHAGUOT MA2i{ us 

& Mn To 7rup QAtZys, Es Kevoy 1 Jamey 
Rib- Lovn {49ty eTt JAS, Jerome Twpoly Se usWuIKwY 
——_ [navy mothoris, 37 0 Tayay TIM, 
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take When cold and lifeleſs in my Grave ]'m Iay'd, 
nians, No fragrant Oy! then pour, no Chaplers ſpread-:.. 
Rib- AII expiatory Fires, all Rites are vain , 
Jair; Wine only can my fruitleſs bes ſtain : 
and Come, Iet's carouſe, Jet's revel while we live, 
"Twill elevate our Souls, *twill Eaſe to Troubles give. 
Mr. Abell. 


To theſe Praftices we find another added, viz. running naked 
about Sepulcres ; for Plutarch (a) tells us, that Alexander, arrivin 
at Troy, honour d the Memorics of the Heroes bury'd there wit 
ſolemn Libations, anointed Achilles's Grave-ſtone, and (according' 
fo ancient Cuſtom )) together with his Friends ran naked about 
his Sepulcre, and crown'd it with Garlands. 

Beſide the foremention'd Ceremonies, there remain ſeyeral others, 

per- eſpecially their Sacrifices, and Libations to the Dead: The Vi- 
in chims were black and barren Heifers, or black Sheep, as being 
of the ſame ſort with {thoſe offer'd to the Infernal Gods to de- 
note the Contrariety of thoſe Regions to Light and Fruitfulneſs ; 


(b.1, "5: 
(a) Afexandrg. 


It T0 | Whence 
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Whence Homer introduces Ulyſſes making a vow to the Ghoſts 
after this manner (a) ; . 


, / * / 
Tome t yereulu vixuwy euerbud vaplwn, 
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A. barren Cow to all the Pow'rs below 
I did with ſolemn Proteſtation vow, 
If c'er T ſhould again my Lordſhip ſee 
After the- perilous Wand'rings on the Sea, 

+ Their Altars then I likewiſe ſwore to load 
With Fruits and other Off rings as were good: 
Bat the beſt of our black Rams I cou'd chooſe 


Tirefias T promis'd with chaſt Vows. 
Mr. bell, 


Beſide their offering theſe Sacrifices in Ditches , and ſorne other 
Cuſtoms ſpoken of in one of the former Books (b), it may be ob- 
ſery'd farther, that the firſt Thing they offer'd was the Hair upon 
the Vidtim's Fore-head, which for that reaſon was term'd «51, 
and to offer it 474pyigru : But however theſe Terms are ſome- 
times us'd for the Sacrifices of the Ghoſts, yet the Cuſtom of of- 
fering theſe Firſt-fruits was common to the Sacrifices of the Ce- 
leſtial and” other Deities, as appears from ſeveral Inſtances: 
mer mentions 1t at one of Minerva's Sacrifices (c); 


_ - Nome dl Ayn 
Ever dmg youtyes KEPaNns TELLS &y mTVEL AINGY, 


Having invok'd Minerva with his Pray'rs, 
He on the Altar threw the Forc-head Fairs. 


In another Place he ſpeaks of it as acceptable to all the Gods (a); 
AN oy dmaggouves xipanns Tues by mer (GdNNGY 
Agtidoyros 03s, x myers mart Itor\1, 


Of a Sow's Fore-head having burn'd the airs, 
To all the Gods He offers fervent Pray'rs. 


CC —— —  —_—_— P_ 
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(4) Od. 35. v. 29; (6) Lib. cap. IV. (c) 0f. y. (4) Lid, f 
ut 
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But their ordinary Offerings were nothing but Libations of 
Blood, Honey, Wine, Milk, Water, &c. Upon which they com- 
monly ſprinkled Barly-flower. Some of theſe are mention'd in 


Homer (a), 


3hoſts 


Xods NYeouey TAG VEtuiooly" 
ma / 100 > 
TTpomu MENKPHTHY, METWTCTE % nSe1 oil, 
\ 4 LY 5 #&f 2 > of 
To retire abY udun' 6h NN anpimt Avg, TAAWIY, 
We did with Reyerence the Shades adore, 


We firſt did Foney mix'd with Water pour, 
Then 7/ine, then ſnnple Water, and next Barly-Flow'r. 
OY 


They were deſign'd to render the' Ghoſts kind and propitions, 
and therefore term'd ous velhwrhews, OF YrAKThewr, Tphigenia 1n 
Euripides thus deſcribes them (6), 
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bell, 6 
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10 To whom I in this ſacred Chalice bear 


Theſe folemn Liquids as an Offering, 
This Blood in crimſon Streams ſhall ſtain the Ground, 
With, 7/ine, and th' Produ& of the ſed'lous Bee 
The common Peace-atonement for the Dead. 
Mr. Abell. 


Theſe were ſometimes offer'd upon Altars, which were common- 

ly plac'd near the ancient Sepulcres, with Tables for the ſacrificial 

Feaſts ; ſometimes they were pour'd forth upon the Ground , or 

, Grave-ſtone, and, together with a certain Form of Words, 
ofter'd to the Deceas'd. Thus Helena delues Hermione to addreſs 
Clytemneſira 1n her Name (c); 
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(4) Ohſf.»x.v.26. (6) Iphrigen. Tauric. v. 159. (cf) Eurs;id, Oreſievy, tot. 
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Menizpar” a<s 3dnaxlos, oivwrroy 7 axvlny 
Koi cap tn Unps ouudrs AEov Tx, 

« Fairn 0 di>gn Thrde dopeimu yours 


Daughter Z7ermione, come forth and take 
Theſe Off *rings to thy dear Aunt's Sepulcre, 
Theſe Locks of my Fair, and this Honey mix'd 
With 23k, and this J/me to pour oer her Grave, 
Which having done, ſtand on 1t's Top, and fay, 
& Thy Siſter Helen to declare her Love 
« Offers theſe Rites to thy dear Memory. 
Mr. bell, 


The Water thus ciwploy'd was term'd >u9gy > xo2vrr AwTty, 
and at Athens Sry1112 (a), When Perſons dy'd that had been mar. 
ry'd, there was a Cuſtom for certain Women to carry Water to their 
Graves, who from pouring it forth were term'd t[yuregriau (b), 
When a young Man, or Maid dy'd, the Water was carry'd by a 
Boy (c), or (which to ſome may appear more probable) by a Boy to 
_ the Sepulcres of young Men, by a Maid to the Sepulcres of Maids, 
whence came the Cuſtom of ereting Images repreſenting Maids 
with Veſſels of Water upon the Sepulcres of ſuch as dy'd 1n 
their Virginity, as was obſery'd in the fore-going Chapter, tho' 
T have there interpreted this Cuſtom ſo as to agree with the for- 
mer Opinion. As for thoſe that dy'd in their Infancy, they were 
honour'd with no Libations, nor had any right to the reſt of the 
Funeral Solemnities (d). , | 

Theſe Honours were pay'd the Dead the ninth and thirtieth 
Days after, Burial (e), and repeated when any of their Friends ar- 
riv'd, that had been abſent at the Solemnity, and upon all other 
Occaſtons that requir'd their ſurviving Relations to þave them in 
memory. But ſome Part of the Month .Antheſterion ſcems to have 
been eſpecially fet apart for theſe Ceremonies in leveral of the Gre- 
can Cities. Atheneus reports 1n particuJar of the Apolloniare ( f ), 
that they pay'd the Dead the cuſtoinary Honours in this Month : 
Fheſychius (g) likewiſe reports, that the ſame Cuſtom was obſerv'd at 
p-. 0ou. that they term'd the Days appointed for thele Solemnities 
wapdi natpors Which were by others call'd Sr2>4Pts (hb), as being 
polluted by their Dedication to the Dead, whoſe Ghoſts were thought 
to aſcend from their ſubterraneous Habitations, to enjoy tho kind 
Entertainment of their Friends (3); the want hereof was thought 
a great Calamity, -and therefore 15 reckon'd by Caſiandra among(t 
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(a) Euſftathius Odyſs, *., (b) Etymologici Autor. (c) Idem. (4d) Plutarchur 
liber conſolat. ad uxorem. (e) Tollux lib. IL. cap. X. (f) A{xyoep. lib, 
VII, (g) Voce Minpyj. (Þ) Suidas, (1) Lucian Enirxong7ur. b 
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the manifold Misfortunes of the Trojans, that they ſhould have no 
ſurviving Friends to offer Sacrifices at their Tombs, 


6 Od: mess mrpus 
ES 575 our ale yy Jopnarmu. 


Nor ſhall one Friend remain 
To ſtair their deſert Sepulcres with Blood. 


Upon theſe publick Days they call'd over the Names of all their 
dead Relations one by one, excepting ſuch as dy'd under Age, or for- 
feited their Title to theſe Honours by diſſipating their paternal Inhe- 
ritances, or other Crimes. There was likewiſe another Time, when 
they call'd over the Names of the Dead, which, being omitted in the 
fore-poing Chapters, I ſhall ſpeak of 1n this Place: It was when 
they loſt their Friends in foreign Countries, whence before they 
departed they call'd the Names of all that were miſfing- out of 
their Company three times: Thus Ulyſſes in Homer declares he 
did, when he loſt ſome of bis Men in a Battle with the C'co- 


Yy to 
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_ _ My high-buile Ships I launch'd not from the Shore, 
A better Fate and Voyage to explore, 
oth "Till I had ſingly thrice calFd o'er my Friends, 
_ Who by Ciconians came t untimely Ends. 
Ka | Mr. belt 
In Hercules 1n Theocritus calls Hylas three times (6); 
Ve \ 
Te Tets & Taay 2yow on! Badus Woe AZ4US. 
, PE 
w His much loy'd #1ylas periſh'd in the Floud 
_ He call'd on thrice as loud as cer he cou'd. 
The Reaſons of this Caſtom were, according to Fohn Txetges (c), 
'S partly, that ſuch as were left behind might upon hearing the Noiſe 
nt repair to their Ships; and partly to teſtify their Unwillingneſs to 
: depart without their Companions; 
t 
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Ne Owness tdidnte Bip © Odbareins* 

Tooro A tdpwy ws pynuores TſyerorTes DiNIdg» 
' Katt ws dl, #i Smoneipgn 15s aaess Þ Gov oundpduur. 

It was a Cuſtom 'mongſt all ancient Greeks, 
| That He, who, travling into foreign Parts, 

Did dy, ſhould by ſurviving Friends be call'd 

Thrice, as a Token of their mutual Love, 

Hence all that were alive then joyn'd their Voice, 

As Homer 1n his Odyſſey atteſts. 

| Mr. Abell. 


\ To return, they had anniverſary Days, on which they pay'd 
their Devotions to the Dead :; Theſe were ſometimes term'd N:4cme, 
as being celebrated upon the Feſtival of Nemeſis, who was thought 
to have eſpecial Care for the Honours of the Dead ( a); ſomc- 
times Npaza(b),as alſo Tiytoa (c), the reaſon of which Name ſeems to 
be, that it fignifies the anniverſary Day of a Man's Nativity, which 
after his Death was ſolemniz'd with the ſame Ceremonies , that 
were us'd upon the Anniverſary of his Death (d), which was pro- 
perly term'd Nexusi«: Hence it 1s, that theſe two Words are com- 
monly thought to ſignify the ſame Solemnity. 

The Honovurs of the Dead were diſtinguiſh'd according to 
the Quality and Worth of the Perſon, they were conferr'd on. 
Such as by their Vertues, and publick Services had rais'd -them- 
ſelves above the common Level, had ipmiygs Tywats, the Honours 
of Heroes; the Participation hereof was term'd «ryggy 3, or 
TeTwNaver TWINS ipeotnwy, inodwwr, Of inohypraiey. Others, that had 
diſtinguiſh'd themſelyes from the former 5 were rats d a Degree 
higher, and reckon'd among the Gods, which Conlecration was 
term'd 9070/12, and was yery different from the former ; ro wor- 
ſhip the former Perſons being only term'd $y23iQew, but the 1: 
ger Ivory, The later Honour was very rare in the Heroick Times, 
but 1n ſubſequent Ages, when great Examples of Vertue were 
not ſo frequent, and Men more addied to Flattery , it became 
more cheap ; inſomuch that thoſe Perſons, whom former Ages had 
only worſhip'd as Heroes, were afterwards accounted Gods; an 
Inſtance whereof we have (to omit ſeveral others) in Zamyſace, 
one of Plurarch's Heroines (e). The Athenians arc cl; eclally rc- 
markable for 1mmoderate and profuſe Diſtributions of theſe Ho- 


——— 


(a) Moſchypulus, Surdas, (6) Heſychiw, Phavorinus. (c) Su;148, &c. (4) Sw. 
Aas, Heſychaus, Thavorings, Mefchopalus, &c, (6) Lib. de Mulierym claris 
factis. 
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nours, and it is generally obſerv'd that that Nation exceeded 
all che reſt of the Grecians in the Arts of Flattery and Superſti- 
tion , as appears from ſeveral Inſtances in the dag Books. 

I ſhall obſerve in the Jaſt Place, that theſe and the reſt of the 
Honours of the Dead were thonght moſt acceptable, when offer'd 
by their neareſt Friends; when by their Enemies , were rejeted 

' with Indignation: Whence Sophocles introduces Zleffra adviling 
her Siſter Chryſothemzs, that ſhe ſhould by no means offer Clytenme- 
ftra's Gifts to Agamenmnon (a), 


0-2 [ < a. 2 o 
AM 3 &© Q0i\n, Terwy pf, Ov £xXt55 Mevv, 


, TouSo Poms ns under « 34p T0 Jews, 
d O9N tony ty Ipas Sy Juraukas Ig2vau 
A KTrolounr', 5% nurth atoafipe 74781, 
t | | 
" Dear Siſter, don't attempt his Tomb t' approach 
. With a De of oftering thoſe Gifts ; 
, Since the Infernal Afanes do deteſt, 
As heinous, Rites pay d by an Enemy, 

, | Mr. Abell. 
" For Men were thonght to retain the ſame Aﬀections after Death, . 

which they had entertain'd when alive. This appears farther from 
, the Story of Ereocles and Polynices, Oedjpus's Sons 3; who, having 
h kill'd each other in fingle Combat, and being burn'd in the ſame 
- Pile, the Flames of thetr Bodies would not unite, but] by parting 
$ from each other demonſtrated the 1rreconcileable and immortal 
F Hatred of ihe Brethren, as we are 1nforin'd by Bianor's following 
, Epigram 
C OiSt:rafos mrudicr-OnCn Taps, hIN 0 mandans 
; t TuuSgy tn UedvTwy etorryimu Sopdrroy* 

Keives 87 dldys tdrgaoomtr, ny AYEcvn 

Maprey Tot, Kev! v0 Tafls AYTITINGS* zP'Y 
: Kei ups mrup AgyZav £v4vTiOY @ RASEWOL Y. F 
; [12 Jes, dronnmoy yet EV00 DpaToy; 
Within thy Walls, O Thebes, two Brothers lie, 
q Who, tho' deceas'd, ceaſe not their Enmity ; 
2 


For from their Bodies on the Pile do fly, 
Enrag'd Corpuſcles juſtling in the Sky, 
With pointed Fury eagerly they: meet, 
Then in Ayerſion” ſcornfully retrcar, 


(a) Elefrs V. 432» ; 
Kk 2 Unhappy 
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| Unhappy Youths, by th' Fates deny'd to haye 


The peaceful] Slumbers of a quiet Graye. | 
| Mr. bell, 


Lycphron has furniſh'd us with the parallel Example of Mopſis and 
wochus, who, having ſlain each other, were bury'd in the op- 


polite Sides of an Hill ; leſt their Ghoſts ſhould be diſturb'd by . 


haying their Sepulcres within ſight of one another (a) ; 


Almrus c\ aMGpas ox pos & WaTWY mico 
Mt9apros a&yraoy tglwy cad17ema, 

Ns pn BAtmon, ws viprepoy *dpas 

AuuTEy Q50 A8tyTHS AANNHAGY TURES, 

An high and craggy Mount Megarſus nam'd 
Shall ſtand amidſt the ſacred Monuments, 
Leſt the griev'd Manes ſhould offended be 


To fee each other's Tomb by Slaughter ſtain'd. 
Mr. Abel. 


CHAPTER IX 
Of therr Love of Boys. 
V HO it was that firſt introduc'd the Cuſtom of loving 


Boys into Greece, 15 uncertain : However (to omit the 

infamous Amours of Jupiter, Orpheus , Lajus of Thebes, 

and others) we find it generally praftis'd by the ancient Grecjens, 
and that not only in private, but by the publick Allowance and 
Encouragement of their Laws : For they thought there could be 
no means more effeftual to excite their Youth to noble Under- 
takings, nor any greater Security to their Common-wealths, than 
Is penerons Paſſion. This the Invaders of their Liberties ſo often 
experienc'd, that it became a receiy'd Maxim in the Politicks of 
Tyrants, to uſe all their Endeavours to extirpate it out of their 


Dominions 3 ſome Inſtances whereof we have in Atheneus (b). 


On the contrary, free Common-wealths, and all thoſe States, that 
conſulted the Advancement of their own Honour, ſeem to have 
been unanunous in eſtabliſhing Laws to 'encourage and reward it. 
Let us take a view. of ſome few of them. | 

Firſt we ſhall find it to haye been ſo generally prattisd, fo 
bighly eſteem'd 1n Crere, that ſuch of thetr well-born and beauti- 
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(4) Caſſandr, v. 443- (5) Lib, XII, 
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fal Youths as never had any Lovers, incurr'd the publick Cen- 
ſure, as Perſons ſome* way or other faulty in their Morals ; as if 
nothing elſe could hinder, but that ſome one's Aﬀetions would 
be plac'd upon them. But thoſe that were more happy in being 
admir'd, were honour'd with the firſt Seats at publick Exerciſes, 
and wore, for a diſtinguiſhing Badge of Honour, a fort of Gar- - 
ment richly adorn'd ; this they ſtill retain'd after they had ar- 
riv'd to Man's eſtate, in memory they had once been xac:voi, emi- 
nens (4), for that was the Name the Crerans gave to Youths 
that had Lovers, the Lovers themſelves were call'd p:ay77es, One 


Thing was remarkable in this Place, that the Lovers always took 
their Boys by force ; for having plac'd their AﬀeRtions upon any 
one, they gave notice of it to his Relations, and withal certify'd 
them what Day they delign'd to take him : If the Lover was un- 
worthy of the Boy, they rcfus'd to yield him up ; but if bis Qua- 
lity and Virtues were anſwerable, they made ſome ſlight Oppolt- 
tion to ſatisfy the Law, and purſu'd him to his Lodgings , but 
then gave their conſent: Aﬀeer this the Lover carry'd the Boy 
whither he pleas'd, the Perſons that were preſent at the Rape, bear- 


| ing him company; he entertain'd him ſome time, two Months 


at the fartheſt, with Hunting, and ſuch Diverſions, then return'd 
him home : At his Departure, 'twas order'd by Law, that the Boy 
ſhould receive a Suit of Armour, an Ox and a Cup, to which 
the Lover uſually added ont of his own Bounty ſeveral other Pre- 
ſents of yalue. The Boy, being return'd home, facrific'd the Ox to 
Jupiter, made an Entertatminent for thoſe that had accompany'd him 
in his Flight, and gave an account of the Uſage he had from 
his Lover, for in caſe he was rudely treated, the Law allow'd him 
Satisfa&tion (5). 'Tis farther affirm'd by Maximus the Tyrian, that 
during all the Time of their Converſe together, nothing unſeem- 
ly, nothing repugnant to the ſtrifteſt Laws of Virtne paſs'd be- 
tween them (c) ; and howeyer ſome Amhors are inclin'd to haye 
hard Thoughts of this Cuſtom, yet the Teſtimonies of many others, 
with the high Characters given by the Ancients of the old Cretan 
Conſtitutions, by which 1t was approy'd, are ſufficient to vindi- _ 
cate it ffom all Ole Imputations : The ſame js put beyond Diſpute 
by what Srrabo tells us (d), that 'rwas not ſo much the external 
Beauty of a Boy, as his virtuous Diſpoſition, his Modeſty , and 
Courage, that recommended him. | 

From the Cre:ans paſs we to the. Lacedemonians, ſeveral of whoſe 
Conſtitutions were deriv'd from Crete. Their Love of Boys was 
remarkable all over Greece, and for the whole Condu@ and ex- 
cellent Conſequences of it every where admir'd. There was no 
ſuch Thing as Preſents paſs'd between the Lovers, no foul Arts 


— 


"= 
{#) Strabo lib. X. (6) Idem, (c) Diſſerr. X. (&) Loc, cir. | 
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were us'd to infinuate theinfelves into one another's Aﬀ4eRions : 
their Loye was generous and worthy the Spartan Education ; it 
was firſt entertain'd from a mutual Eſteem of one another's Vir 
tne, and the ſame Caule, that firſt 1nſpir'd'the Flame, did alone 
ſerve to nouriſh and continue 1t. It was not tainted with { 
much as a Suſpicion of Immodeſty; Ageftlaus is faid to have re. 
fus'd ſo much as to kiſs the Boy he lov'd (a), for fear of Ce 
ſure : And 1f a Perſon attempted any Thing upon a Youth bell 
what conliſted with the ſtrifteſt Rules of Modeſty, the Laws (hoy. 
cyer encouraging a virtuous Love) condemn'd him to Diſgrace (8), 
whereby he was depriv'd of almoſt all the Privileges of free De- 
nizons. The {ame Pradtice was allow'd the Women towards theit 
own Sex, and was ſo much in Faſhion among them, that the moſt 
ſtay'd aud virtnons Matrons would publickly own their Paſſion 
for a modeſt and beautiful Virgin (c), which 1s a farther Confirma- 
tion of the Innocency of this Cuſtom. Maximus the Tyrian (4) 
aſſures us the Spartens loy'd their Boys no otherwiſe than a Man 
may be enamour'd with a beautiful Statue, which he proves from 
what Plutarch (e) likewiſe reports, that tho' ſeveral Mens Phanſies 
met 1n one Perſon, yet did not that cauſe any Strangeneſs , or 
Jealouſy among them, but was rather the Beginning of: a very in- 
timate Friendſhip, whilſt they all joyntly conſpir'd to render the 
belov'd Boy the moſt accompliſh'd 1n the World: For the. End 
of this Love was, that the young Men might be improv'd in all 
virtuous and commendable Qualities, by converfing with Men of 
Probity and Experience z whence the Lover and the Beloy'd ſhar'd 
the Honour and Difgrace of each other; the Lover eſpecially was 
blami'd if the Boy offended, and ſuffer'd what Puniſhment was due 
fo, his Fault (f); Pluarch has a Story of a Spartan fin'd by 
the Magiſtrates , becauſe the Lad, whom he lov'd,: cry'd out cfte- 
minately, whilſt he was fighting (g). The ſame Love continu'd, 
when the Boy was come to Man's eſtate ; he ſtill preſerv'd his for- 
mer Intimacy with his Lover, imparted to him' all his Deſigns, 
and was direted by his Counſels, as appears from another of Plu- 
rarch's Relations concerning Cleomenes , who, before his Advance: 
ment to the Kingdom, was belov'd by one Xenares, with whom 
he ever after maintain'd a moſt intimate Friendſhip, *cill he went 
about his Proje& of new modelling the Common-wealth, which 
Atnarer not approving departed from him, bur ſtill remain'd faithful 
to him, and conceal'd his Deſigns (þ). 

If we,paſs from Sparta to AMethens, we ſhall find that there $1 
lon forbatl Slaves to love Boys, making that an honourable Aftion, 
and as it were inviting (theſe are Plutarch's (3) Words) the wor- 
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(4) Plutrrchus Apophthegm. (5) Xenoph.n. de Rep. Lace7?. Plutarchus Inſti- 
tur. l1conzc. (c) Plutarehus I ycurgo, (d) Diflert. RX. (e) 7.ycurge,y (F) En 
{©4n, Var. Hilt. lib. XIII, (g) Lycurgo, (þ) Plutarchus Clcomenes, (1) _— 
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thy to pratice, what he commanded the unworthy 'to forbear. 
That Law-giver himſelf is ſaid to have lov'd Piſiſtrars (a), and 
the moſt eminent Men in that Common-wealth tubmitted to the 
ſame Paſſion. Socrates, who dy'd a Martyr for dilowning the Pa- 
gan Jdolatry, 1s very remarkable for ſuch Amours, yet” ſeems not 
whilſt alive to have incurr'd- the leaſt Suſpicion of Dishoneſty ; 
for what elſe could be the Cauſe, that, when Callias, Thraſymachus, 
———_— Anytus and Melitus, with the reſt of his Enemies, ac- 
cus'd him for teaching Critias to tyrannize, for Sophiſtry, for con- 
tempt of the Gods, and other Crimes, yet never ſo much as 
upbraided him with 1mpure Love,or for writing, or diſcourting npon 
that Subje&t. And tho' ſome Perſons, eſpecially in later Ages, and 
perhaps unacquainted with the Prattice of the old Greaans, have 
call'd 1n queſtion the Philoſopher's Virtue 1n this Point, yet both 
he, and his Scholar Plato are ſufficiently vindicated from that Im- 
putation by Maximus the Tyrian (b), to whom I refer the Reader. 
The Innocency of this Love may farther appear from their ſeyere 
Laws enacted againſt unmodeſt Love, whereby the Youths, that 
entertain'd ſach Lovers, were declar'd infamous, and render'd inca- 
capable of publick Employments, and. the Perſons that proſtituted 
thein'condemn'd to dy ; ſeveral other Penalties were likewiſe order'd 
to deter all Men from ſo heinous and deteſtable a Crime, as ap- 
pears from the Laws of Athens deſcrib'd in one of the fore-going 
Books (c). , 

Many other Exaiwples of this nature might be produc'd , but 
I ſhall only inſtance in one more : It ſhall be taken from the The- 
bans, whoſe Law-givers, Plutarch tells us (d), encourag'd this excellent 


Paſſion to temper the Manners of their Youth. Nor were they diſap- 


pointed of their Expettation, a pregnant Evidence whereof ( to 
omit others) we have in the {pz 94495, or ſacred Band ; it was a 
Party of three hundred choſen Men, compos'd of Lovyers and their Be- 
loy'd,and therefore caJl'd ſacred; 1t gatn'd many important Victories, 
was the firſt that eyer overcame the Spartans (whoſe Courage till then 
lcem'd irreſiſtible) upon equal Terms, and was never beaten 'till the 
Battle at Cheronea; after which King Philip taking a view of the 
Slain, and coming to the Place, where theſe three hundred, who 
had fought his whole Phalanx, lay dead together, he was ſtruck 
with Wonder, and underſtanding that 'twas the Band of Lovers, 
he ſaid weeping, Let them periſh, who ſuſpeft that theſe Men either 
did, or ſuffer'd any Thing baſe. 

Before I conclude this Chapter, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, 
that the T.over was call'd by the Spartans co7viAos , E192v1M0s » 


F 
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(4) Tdem loc, cic. (6) Diilerc, VIII, 1X, X, XI. (e) Lib. I. p. 161, 162+ 
(4) Pelopide, | 
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Theſialians &1Tjs, Thus Theocritus (a); 
Aus Jy mv Ted wer dpporeegtm Yottuv 
Þw9'* 6 & lw tioning, gain yo wrnatodtor? 
Toy ol t7ee3y mdA ws ty 6 Ototads t1mor diTay, 


The Greek Scholiaſt derives both the Names wg mo #F tewyerey 
Sole 1) tonviy 3 tur THY damn, from the Lover's being 
inſpird with Aﬀection by his Beloy'd, and other ancient Gran- 
marians agree with him hercin. : 


CHAPTER X. 


Of their Cuſtoms in expreſſme ther Love , their 
Love-potions, Incantations, &C. 


OVERS had ſeyeral ways of diſcovering their Paſſion, and 
$ expreſſing the Reſped they had for their Beloy'd. Every Tree 
Mm the Walks they frequented, every Wall of their Houtes, 
_ eyery Book they us'd, had 1nſcrib'd upon it the belov'd Name 
with the Epither of 4924, or xgabs, Whence Zucian (b), relating 
a Story of one deſperately in Love with Yenus Cnidia, after other 
Expreſtions of his Paſſion, adds that there was never a Wall, or 
Tree, but what proclaim'd AgegSiry wan, VENUS FAIR 
Callimachus's Lover has the fame Phanſy, only that he wiſhes his Mi- 
fireſs's Name written on Leaves, if we may credit the Schol;aF# upon 
Ariſtophanes (c), 
AN tri ov quinuuot nehopruye Too Ghe915y 
Tpd4puara, Kudimmlu ws tptwort nankw. 


May the kind Trees on Leaves ſuch Letters bear 
As ſhall proclaim my dear Cydippe FAIR. 


*Twas in Allufion to this Pratice, that one in Euripides declar'd 
he ſhould never entertain a good Opinion of the Female-ſex, tho 
the Pines in Monnt da were fill'd with their Names (4). i 
flophanes had an Eye to the fame Cuſtom, when, jeſting upon an 
old .Nhenian, that was mightily in loye with dectding Cauſes, he 


— 


(a) 1dy1l. &.v.12.. {6) Amator. (c) Acbaru: (d) Euſftath\u Itad. ;”. 
P- 499. Edir. Baſ. 
I ſays 


or, as others write it, 649 7y121s 3 the Belov'd was term'd by the 
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lib. cit. (e) Ariſophanes Theſmepbur. (Ff) m IIL, v. 28. 
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ſays that upon every Place he writ «gs xax3sr, which Word bgni- 
fies the Cover of the judiciary Urn (a), 


Ay in 6 ms yenedu oy 
Toy TIveradpumes fy vet Anger 102d, 
Iwy magtgan muoty Knyos tents, 


Lovers uſually deck'd the Doors of their. Beloy'd with Flower 
and Garlands for thinking the Perſons their Ati-Gions wert plat't 
on, to be the very Image of the Deity of Love, their: Houle caxild 
be no leſs than C:pid's Temple (b), which was accoſtonrd: to.res; 
ceive thoſe Honours. From the ſame Original they. ſeemitat have 


deriv'd that other Cuſtom of making © Libations before theit» 


Miſtrefles Doors, and _— them with Wine; of which we 
have mention 1n, the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes (c), where .he re-. 
ports that many of the Theſſalan Gentlemen were in love\with. 
the beautifull Najs, and publickly own'd their Paſſion by ſptinkling 
the Doors of her Houſe with Wine.” © © SAS 

When a Perſon's GarJand was nnty'd, jt was taken'for 'a Sign 
of being 1n Jove (d);, and. for a Woman to compoſe a Garland 
was agother Indication: of her Paſſion (e), | 


———— Fay 7s. The 

Puun 5epavov, par oucl, 

The wreathing Garlands 1n a Women is 
The uſual Symprom of a Love-fick Mind. 


They had ſeveral Methods of diſcovering whether thew Love 
would prove ſucceſsfull,” that of the x07/«%5s was very frequent at 


Entertainments, and may perhaps be deſcrib'd in a following Book, 
Two other ways we haye in Theocrievs ( f), . 


- \ \ el \ / % / 

Eyyoy atay, 01g, WE) MEpvaulue th QAREIS Es. 
OuSe To TuMNeQiov TOTEUAELTO T0 MAATU YA) 
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AI auTus dnghw mom maxi Eg Ldpey Jn 
P \ "TI 2%. | 3 / / 
E1Tt 4 Ayegtt THALITER KOOKIVOUAWTIS 1 
A agdy THuUNYewaod, magautdms, Wi Ew We 
Tiy Gas tyxeiues, Ty ft peru Abyoy Bdvye Ton, 


All this T knew, when I defign'd to prove, 
Whether I ſhould be happy. un my Love 


(4) Veſyir. (6b) Athenaus lib. XV. (c) Pluto AR. I.Sc.l. (d) Athenius 
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I prefs'd the Zong-lzve, but in vain did preſs, 
It gave no Iucky Sound of good Succeſs : 
To Agrio too I made the ſame demand, 

A cunning Woman ſhe, I croſs 'd her Hand; 
She turn'd the Sieve and Sheers, and told me true, 


That I ſhou'd love, but not be loy'd by you. 
Mr. Creech, 


Both theſe Cuſtoms I have already deſcrib'd in one of the pre- 
cedetnt Books (a), which the Reader may conſult. 

When their Love was without Succeſs, they had ſeveral Arts to 
procure the Aﬀettions of their Belov'd. The Theſialian Women 
were famous for their Skill in this as well as other Magical Pra- 
Etices. The means, whereby it was effeted, were of divers ſorts: 
It was ſometimes done by Potions call'd gjaoga, which are fre- 
quently mention'd in Authors of both Languages. Frvenal ſpeaks 
thus (6), - 

Fic magicos affert cantus, hic Theſſala wendit 
- [Philiraz quibus wvalexn; mentem Yexare mariti. 


Fhis Pedlar offers Magick Charms, the next 
Philtres, by which the Husband's Mind's perplext. 


Their Operations were violent and dangerous, and commonly de- 
priv'd ſuch as drunk them of their Reaſon.. Pluarch and Corne- 
lius Nepos report, that Zuculius the Roman General firſt Joſt his Rea- 
ſon, and afterwards his T:ife by. one of then 5 \ Zncrerius the Poct 
ended his Life the ſame way, and Caius Caligwa (as Sretonius re- 
ports), was driven into a.Fit of Madneſs by a Philtre given him by 
his 'Wiſe Ceſonia; which Story is mention'd by the fame Poet (c), 


w——— 7 amen hoc tolerabile, fs now 

Et furere incipias, mt- avwniuius. ille Neronis, 
Cui totam tremul; fromem Cxlonia pulli 
Tnfud;t. ; 


Some nimbler Juyce would make him foam and rave, 
Like that Czſonja to her Cains gave, 
Who, plucking from the Fore-head of the Fole 
His Mother's Love, infus'd it in the Bowl. 
| Mr. Dryden. 


Ovid likewiſe afſures us, that this was the uſual Efte& of thele Po- 
tions, 
Nec data profuerint pallentia philtra puellis, 


Philtra nocent animis,. vimque furoris habent. 


— 
— — — > ———— 


——— 


, x - 
(a) Lib, II, cap. XVILL p. 319, (6) Satir, VI. v. fog. (c) Loc. cit, 


T 
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All pois'nous Drugs, and Necromantick Arts 

Ne'er moye the ſcornfull Maids relentleſs Hearts, 

They but diſtra& the Senſes, {eize the Brain, | 

And Yenus Rites and Myſteries profane. | 
| Mr. Abell. 


eh, The Ingredients they were made up of were of ſeveral ſorts, di- 
vre- (Ye of which apply'd by themſelves were thought effectual. Some 
of the moſt remarkable were theſe that follow : 
Hippomanes, a Piece of Fleſh upon the Fore-head of Colts new- 
len © foal'd, of a_ black or brown Colour , in w__ and Shape like 
a Fig, which the Mares bite off as ſoon as they have foal'd, but, 
if they be prevented, forſake their Offspring : Whence it was thought 
a prevalent Medicine to conciliate Love, eſpecially when reduc'd 
to Powder, and fwallow'd with ſome Drops of the Lover's Blood. [2 
ks W'Tis frequently mention'd by the Writers of Natural Hiſtory ; Avi- 
ſtotle, Pliny, Solinus, Columella, with many others have thought 1t 
worth their Notice : The Poets are full of it's EfteCts ; whence | 
Dido 1n Virgil (to omit other Inſtances) has recourſe to it, when | 
pretending to recall Aineas to her Aﬀection (a), 


One wa—_ - exon ay an oo 


Heritir & naſcentis equi de fronte revulſus 
matri prareptus amor. 


» She from the Fore-head of a new-foal'd Colt , 
i Th' excrefcent Lump doth ſeek. ————o— 


- © The fame Word is frequently taken in another Sence, and 1s de- 
/ I {crib'd by Pliny to be virus diſtillans ab inguine eque coitum maris ap- | 
, MW petentis, ef in furorem __ This was no leſs powerfull than 44 
the former, as appears from Pauſanias's Story of a Horſe's Statue | 
dedicated by one Phormis an Arcadian, which, being infected by 
a Magician with the FJjppomanes T am fpeaking of, 1o enrag'd all 
the Stone-horſes that pais'd that Way, that they would break their | | 
Bridles in Pieces, and throw their Riders, to come at it (b), and | 
could not without great Difficulty and many Stripes be forc'\! from 
it, Seyeral of the Poets fpeak of it's Eftets; Ovid (c), . 


Scit bene quid gramen, quid torto coneita rhombo 


Licia, quid wvaleat virus amantis equz. 


She knows the Vertue of each Herb to move $ 
The latent Sceds of a coy Lady's Love, 
She knows the Rhomb, what Feats in Magick are | 
From th' poisnous 7ſe of a l»ſtfull Mare, | 

Mr. Abefk. | 


——-- — | 


————_— <> —_——_ o—_———_— 


(4) vEneid, IV. v.s15. (6) Eliac.c'. prope finem, (6) Lib, I. Eleg.VIIE 
LI 3 Virgil 


eat ne et rn. eee Re Mere eee. I LIES 
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Virgil will have it.to proceed from Zufiranian Mares impregnated 
by the Wind (a), 


Continuoque avidis ubi ſubdita flamma medull;s 

Vere magis (quia vere calor redjt ofvibus) ille, 

Orc onmes verſe in Zephyrum, fant rupibus altis, 
Exceptamque leves auras ; &# ſepe fine ullis 
Conjugits, vento gravide (mirabile diftu) 

Saxa per, &> ſcopulos, & depreſias conmvalles 
Difſugiunt ; non, Eure, tuos, _ ſolis ad ortus, 
In Boream, Caurumque, aut unde nigerrimus Auſter 
IVaſcitur, & pluoio contriſtat frigore calum. 

H#inc demum, Hippomanes vero quod nomine dicunt 
Paſtores, lentum diſtillat ab inguine virus, 
Hippomanes, quod {expe male legere noverce, 
Miſcueruntque herbas, &* non innoxia verba. 


When at the Spring's approach their Marrow burns, 


(For with the Spring their genial Heat returns) d 
The Mares to Clifts of rugged Rocks repair, 7 
And with wide Noſtrils ſnuff the weſtern Air : 


When (wondrous to relate) the parent Wind 
Without the Stallion propagates the Kind : 
Then fir d with am'rous Rage they take their flight 
Thro' Plains, and, mount the Hills unequal Height; 
Nor to the North, nor to the riſing Sun, 
Nor Southward to the rainy Regions run, 
Bat boring to the Weſt, and hov'ring there, 
With gaping Mouths they draw prolifick Air, 
With which Impregnate from their Groins they ſhed 
A ſlimy Tuice by falſe Conception bred ; 
The Shepherds know it well, and call'd by Name 
Flippomanes, to note the Mother's Flame : 
This, gather'd in the planetary Hour 
With noxious Weeds, and ſpell'd with Words of Pow'r 
Dire Stepdames in the magick Bowl infuſe, 

. And mix for deadly Draughts the pois'nous [uice. 

, . Mr. Dryden, 


The ſame Story 1s atteſted by Ariſtotle. Others make Z7ippomanes 
fo be a Plant in Arcadia, but very powerfull in producing the 
toremention'd Effets (b), 


% / 3 ”v 
I'7Topueyss Quroy 63t Tp Aprgor TW NN #7 Tao 
Kos mA fudiyor as dv api i Food Immol” 


—_— 


(4) Georgic. [II. 271, (6) Idyll, C.. v. 48: 
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lated 


Fippomanes, a Plant Arcadia bears, 

This mikes Steeds mad, and this excites the Mares ; 

And oh! that I conld fee my Delphid come 

From th' oyly Fencing-houte ſo raying home. 
; Mr. Creech 


Ivy, 18 the Name of a ſmall Bird, the Latin of which is not 
agrce'd on; ſome tranſlate it paſierculus, others will have it 
the ſame with zorguilla, frutilla, or with regulinus. This Bird the 
Writers of Fables tell us (a) was once the Daughter of Pan and 
Pitho, or Echo, and, having 1nveigled Jupiter into Fo's Love, was 
transform'd by Juno; - Upon this ſhe became the Darling of 
Venus, and, retaining the ſame Inclinations ſhe had formerly, ſtill 
ſery'd to promote the Afﬀairs of Love : The firſt Time the God- 
deſs made uſe of her was in the Argonamich Expedition, when ſhe 
invented Love-magick, with Charms, and Potions, a chief Ingre- 
dient whereof was this Bird, which ſhe communicated to Jaſon to 
gain him Acceſs to Medea's AﬀedGtions: Hence Pindar (b), 


Meu 41 Gprty Kvaegavers gipty 

[Ipworoy evIpamma, AMTzs T £799- 

Sus txd)\Soxnozy oofiy Alonvidmy: 

O22% Mndting Toxewv dfAo- 

T a). 

The Goddeſs Venus farſt diſclos'd the TJ(e, 

. To Jaſon firſt the magick Charm diſplay'd, 
Told how the Bird wou'd fire the Maid, 

And glowing Love into her Breaſt infuſe; 

Nor Duty, nor parentall Love ſhou'd bind, 
Too weak and feeble 1s that Force; 


When FJynx ſtcers the Lover's Courle, 
* A ſaſe Adinittance he 1s ſure to find. 


Mr. Hutchin. 


cs 


E The Part moſt yalu'd by Enchanters, was the Tongue, which they n 
look'd on as having a ſovereign Virtue in Loye-potions : Some- 
times they faſten'd the whole Bird to a Wheel of Wax, which 
they turn'd ovyer the Fire 'till both were conſum'd, thus inflaming 
the Party, in whom they had a mind to create Love, Others 


(a) Strdas, Tſucius Tzettcs in Lycophronem v. 510, ubt Commentarius 
noſter 3deundus. (5b) Pythion. Qd. IV, 


LJ there 


— a 
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there are, that will have wvyE to ſignify nothing but a muſical Tn- 


ſtrument, and ſome take it for all ſorts of Allurements. 
To theſe may be added ſeveral Herbs, and InſeRts bred out of 


putrid Matter, with other Animals, ſuch as the Fiſh call'd 254y1;,, 
or remora; the Lizard, with another not much unlike it call'd 


ſtellio and ſtincus, the Brains of a Calf, the Hair npon the Extre- 


mity of a Wolf's Tail, with ſome of his ſecret Parts, the Bones 
of the left Side of a Toad eaten by Ants, for thefe were thought 
to generate Love, whereas thoſe on the right Side caus'd Ha- 
tred. Others took the ſame Bones, when the Fleſh was devour'd 
by Ants, and caſt them into a Veſlel of Water, wherein thoſe that 
ſunk, being wound up in a white Ilinnen Cloath, and hung about 
any Perſon, inflam'd hun with Loye, the others with Hatred. O- 
ther Parts of the Toad were us'd in poyſonous Compoſitions ; 
whence Fuvenal (a), 


AM: nunc res agitur tenut pulmone rubete. 


But now with poys'nous Entrails of a Toad 
They urge their Husbands Fate. 


To theſe others add the Blood of Doves, the Bones of Snakes, ' 


Scritch-owls Feathers, Bands of Wool twiſted upon a Wheel (which 
were very much us'd on theſe Occaſions, for their Reſemblance 
to the ſoft Tyes of Love) eſpecially ſuch as had beenr bound about 
one that hang'd himſelf; ſoine of theſe are mention'd by Proper- 


z1us, (b), 


Tmproba non vicit me moribus ia, ſed herbis, 
Stamine &» & rhombi dwcitur ille rota; 
Illum turgentis 7ane portenta rubete, 
Et lefia e ſettis anguibus ofia trahunt, 
Et ſtrigis invente per bufta jacentia plume, 
Cinttaque funefto lanea vitta wiro. 


Were there to Merits but a due Regard, 

I ſhou'd not fear my Rival's being preferr'd ; 

But ſhe, too conſcious of my pow rfull Charms, 
By Spels, and Magick tears him from my—Arms : 
The poys'nous Bones of ſwelling Toads ſhe takes, 
And mingles them with thoſe of creſted Snakes ; 
Then ſtrait where Owls frequent ſhe doth repair, 
And picks their ſcatter'd Feathers up with Care ; 
Next ſhe procures ſome fatal woollen Band, 

That late bound him that dy'd by his own Hand: 


w_—_ 


4) Sat. VI. v. 653, (6) Lib. II. Eleg. V. | 
( , 58. (6) Thus 


ces, | 


ich 
1CE 
zut 


o7'- 
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Thus, what her Merits can't, her magick" Charms 
His frozen Breaſt with am'rous Fire warms. 


Mr. Ehutchin. 


Several other of the Ingredients of Love-potions are mention'd 


in Lelius's Verſes cited by .Apulcius (a), 


Philtra omnia undique eruunt, 
_Antipathes illud queritur, 
Trochiſci, 1ynges, tenie, 
Radicule, herbe, ſurculi, 
Anree ilices, bichordile 


3 
EHlinnentium dulcedines. 


From ev'ry Part they magick Dranghts procure, 

, For that much-fam'd .4niphates they ſeek, 
Pills, Fillets, and thoſe lovc-enforcing, Birds, 
Roots too, and banefull Herbs, and fappy Sprigs, 
With ſcarlet Oaks, and the Z/;ppomanes. 


Other ſorts of Ingredients were Rags, Torches, and, in ſhort, 
all Relicks, and whateyer had any relation to dead Corpſes, or 
Eunerals. Sometunes a Neſt of young Swallows was plac'd in a 
convenient Veſſel , and bury'd in the Earth, *till they were fa- 
mih'd ; then they open'd the Grave, and ſuch of them, as were 


found with Mouths ſhut, were thought conducive to allay the 


Paſſion of Love, but the reſt, which periſh'd with Mouths gaping 
for Food, were thought to excite it, To the ſame end they us'd 
Bones ſnatch'd from hangry and ravenous Bitches, which were 
beliey'd to derive ſome Part of the eager Dcſire of thoſe Animals 
into the Potiong: Hence Forace giyes us this elegant Deſcription 
of an Enchantreſs's Prattices (6b), | 


Canidia brevibus implicata wiperis 
Crines & meomtiym caput, 

Fubet ſepulcris caprificos ermas, 
Jubet cupreſſos funebres, 

Et untla turpis. ova rane ſanguine, 
Plumamque nofurne ſtrigis, 

Herbaſque, quas  & Jolchos, atque Tberia 
Mittit venenorum ferax, 

Et ofa ab ore rapta ejting cans, 
Flammis aduri Colchicis. 


l——_ 


() Apolog. (6) Epod. V. v. 14. 
| *--- Camdia 


| To theſe they added another Ingredient more powerfull than any 
of the reſt, which the Poet has thus deſcrib'd in the fame Ode (a), 


Abafta nulla Veja conſcientia, 
Ligonibus duris humum 
Exhauriebat ingemens laboribus ; 


Quo poſſet infoſſus per 
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Canidia Tien do's for the Charm prepare, 


And binds with Snakes her uncomb'd Hair : 
Maid, ſpeed ſhe cries, and pillage ev'ry Tomb, 


Bring Cypreſs, and wild _— home ; 
Let Epgs firſt ſteep'd 1n Bloo 
And Feathers from the Scritch-owl brought ; 
Bring ven'mous Drugs ſuch as Zolchos yields, 
And Poyſon from 7berian Fields ; | 


of Toads be ſought; 


Bring Bones from Jaws of hungry Bitches torn, 


And thoſe Tl feeth, and thoſe I'll burn, 
As firſt Medea did inform. 


Longo die bis terve mutate dapis 


Tnemorz ſpeftaculo, 


Cum promineret ore, quantum exſtant aqua 
Suſpenſa mento corpora z 


Exſutta uti medulla, & aridum jecur 


Amoris efſet poculiym, 
Tmerminato cum ſemel fixe cibo 


Tmtabuiſſent pupule, 


Yea, who'ne'er Remorſe of Conſcience felt, 


Nor blaſh'd at her own horrid Guilt, 


Tolls at. the :Spade, and digs the fatal. Pit, 
In which th' unhappy Lad ſhe ſet; 
Where choiceſt Dainties lon 

Of feaſt his Eyes, .deny'd 
Juſt o'er the Brim appears his ſickly Head, 
As their's, who in the Riyers wade : 
.That there his Marrow drain'd and Liver dry 
Might with Love-potions her fupply; 
As ſoon as cer his fainting Eye-balls ſhew'd 
Approaching Fate for want of Food. 


{s) V. 29. 


OOO COS Ono <p oro -— 
« 


k 
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Mr. Eluichin, 


as Life ſhou'd laſt 
is Taſte, 


Mr. Zlutchin. 


Let us paſs now to ſome other Arts they had of exciting Love : 
Some thought the Udder of an Hyena ty'd about their left Arm 


\ 


thin, 


n any 


e (a), 


pood Expedient to entice to their AﬀeCtions amp, Woman they gb 
6x'd their Eyes on: Others took mTvee, "a ſort of ſmall and hard 
Olives, or (as others interpret it) Barley-bran, which either by ic 
ſelf, or made up in Paſt, they caſt into the Fice, hoping thereby 

to inſpire the Flames of Love : Hence Simetha 1n Theocritus (a), 


Sometimes they us'd 2apim, or Flower, which the Scholiaſt uyp+ 
on Theocritus will have term'd u:nuam,. That Poet has de- 


{crib'd this Cuſtom, when he introduces his Enchantreſs thus calling 
out to her Maid (6); | 


Inſtead of Bran, or Flower, 'twas uſual to burn Lawrel, as we 
learn from the fame Enchantreſs, who proceeds thus, 


- Aagis iu dvidozw, tyw NN 837 Aiagid) Sipras 


Twas likewiſe frequent to melt Wax, thereby to mollify the Per- 
ſon's Heart, whom they defir'd : Hence ſhe goes on, 
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Nuw Quo Te, mTuee. 


Now I ſtrew the Barley-bran. 


$2.4. 


AXO1TY To WER Tves Thema IVY Ent TALOSey 
Otguvas Sernettt, me mes Qeeves ixmemroTeonu | 
H £2 34 Tot; wvoupd, x) TV 6HYupuA TIT j10h 3 

/ oF \ / = \ , | =... / 
Hlaor dud, xt Af)% TwTH, Ta AidiIdes og dons, 
Firſt burn the Flow'r, then ſtrew the other on, 
Strew it; how 2 where's your Sence and Duty gone ? 
Baſe Theſtylzs, and am I ſo forlorn, 
And grown ſo low, that I'm become your Scorn ? 


But ſtrew the Salt, and fay 1n angry Tones 
I ſcatter Delphid's, perjur'd Delphid's Bones. 


<3 A EF is 


Mr. Creech. 


AlIw* Y' os ami, AKiet Wha 197 TVpIONTREs 
KiSamuns apyn, u3d% arud)y Eidbues auTHSs 
Ourw Tat x) Ataqrs iv} Gaogi ozph det wnr. 
Firſt Delphid injur'd me, he raisd my Flame, = 
And now I burn this Bough in Delphid's Namie ; 

As this doth blaze, and break away in Fuine, , 


How ſoon 1t takes ! let, Delphid's Fleſh conſume. 
| Mr. Creech, 


(«s) V. 33. (6) Ibid. v. 18. 


M n ) Ne 
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As this devoted Wax melts o'et the Fire, ' 
Let Myndian Delphis melt with ſoft Delare. 


Sometimes they plac'd Clay before the Fire together with Way, 
that, as one melted whilſt the other harden'd, fo the Perſon tha 
then rejeRed them might have his Heart mollify'd with AﬀeCtion, 
and ——_ with Delire, whilſt their own became hard and un- 
redenting ; or that his Heart might be render'd uncapable of any 
Impreflion from other Beauties, but eaſy of Acceſs to them: 
ſelves : This ſeems to be Yirgil's meantmmg in the firſt of the fol. 
lowing Verſes, the later two contain ſome of the Cuſtoms before de- 
{crib'd out of Theocrieus, 


Limus ut hic dureſcit, &» hec ut cera liqueſcit, 

Uno eodemque igni ; fic noſtro Daphnis amore : 

Spares molam, &r fragiles incende bitumine lauros ; 
Daphnis me malus urit, ego hanc in Daphnide laurum (a). 


As Fire this Figure hardens made of Clay, 
And this of Wax. with Fire conſumes away, 
Such Jet the Soul of crael Daphnis be 
Hard to the reſt of Women, ſoft to me. 
Crumble the ſacred Mole of Salt and Corn, 
Next in the Fire the Bays with Brimſtone burn, 
And, whilſt it crackles in the Sulphur, ſay, 
'This 7 for Daphnis burn, thus Daphnis buyn away. 
Mr. Dryden. 


It was cuſtomary to imitate all thoſe Actions, they had a mind 
the Perſon they lov'd ſhould perform : They tarn'd a Wheel round, 
praying he might fall down before their Doors, and row! him- 
ſelf on the Ground. Thas Theocriews's Enchantreſs, 


X. as NyeiS* oof ebppCos 0 ranteos, 8 ApeaTime; 
m5 —_— \$: / / 
_ Qs neives, yore m0 aueTywan para, 


And, Yenus, as I whirl this brazen Wheel, 
Before my Doors let perjur'd Delphid rowl. 


We are told that it has been uſual to compoſe an Image of War, 


* and, calling it by the Name of the Perſon to be inflam'd with 


Love, to place it near the Fire, the Heat whereof affeRed the Tmage, 


— 


m——_— 


- (x) Eclog. VILL 80, 
and 


FEY 


of the Miſcellany uſlooms he Green. 


and the. Perſon re ſented by 1t at the, ſame Time. (4 } Vir = i 
Enchantreſs focaks of drawing 1 it three Times roun by a ? 


Tergque hec altaria circum * 
' Effigiem duco. —— 


Thrice round ids" Alar I the Image draw. 


She had before taken, care to have it bound, thereby to intimate the 
tying his Aﬀe&iops, : 


Terna tibj hec orimens Friphics diverſ colore 
Licia circumdo, - 


Three Threads. 1] of three diffrent © Colows bound. 
About your, Image ————--! : 


It was not unfrequent to ſprinkle inchanted Medicaments To 
ſome Part of the Houſe where the Perſon —___ de Theories 
1's Enchantreſs GEunepe, 


\ 
\ o\\ " 1 \ 


Otcual, yup N aatelon TU TY. Fug my” , | Eolugta 
Tas Th Peg XA SPTHTECS!) 2s tn x yup = 
Ex Soply Wat i (6 S149 Myer bdVve Toy 
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Now take theſe Poyſons I procure you more, 
And ftrew then at the Threſhold of 'his Door, '':! * 
That Doot' where - vilent Love hathi fix'd thy dlang, * 
Jen, Tho” he regards not, cruel and unkind!.. -O28ls of 
Strew them, and ſpitting fay in angry Tones, 
nd 7 ſcatter ek rd. pn Bones... \3.A 
_ | » Mr. Creech, 


iit- 

If they conld ger-into' their Hands any: Thing that belong'd to 
the Perſon, whoſe Love they dolir'd; ut Was” \\ipgular Uſe: The 
ſame Enchantreſs burns the Border of Delphis's Garment, that the 
Owner might be rr with che ſane Hame, «01175 1.2 


Tur Ymo-Tas + habe Tb vol anos Mot AABISS 
Nw vu more tar dic iy mvp} ANG, 


v 
ith ' This Piece from dear falſe Delphid's Garment « torn 
ge, T tear again, and am refoly'd 'to Þarn, 


m_ Y LE = 5 does nnuywlhoo. ooo game + ro -— I CO | ——_— 
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(a) Wierus lib. v. "iP 4 i 


_—— 
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s Enchantreſs depoſites her Lover's Pledges in the Gtound 
erneath her Threſhojd, 
Has olim exuvias mihi perfidus ille reliquir, 
Pignora cara ſui ; que nunc ego limine in ipſo, 
| Terra, tibj mando ; 3 debent hec pignora Daphnin. Be” 


| Theſe Garments once were his, and left to me, anK 
| +1 The Pledges of his: promis'd Loyalty ; the 
Which underneath my Threſhold I beſtow, ba 
Theſe Pawns, O facred Earth, to me e wy Daphnis owe. wo 
Mr. Dryden, - 
The Deſign of which Attion ſeems to be the retaining her Lo- T 
ver, and'fecuring his' AﬀeRion from wandering. I bx 
Virgil has thus deſcrib'd another Method in the Nymph's Com- Wt ”" 
mand to her Woman, | - 
"1 O 
. * Fey oineves, Amaty1l; i, "OY rFuoque floens, Ca 
Tranſque caput jace ; ne reſpexeris: His ego Daphnin N 
y Aggrediar, nibil ille Deos, nil carmina curat. - 


Bear out theſe Alhes, caſt them in the Brook ; 

Caſt backwards o'er your Head, nor turn your look; 

Since' neither Gods, nor God-like, Verſe can move, 

Break out, ye ſmother'd Fires, and kindle ſmother'd Love. 
Mr. Dryden. 


thetr tyirig Yenereal Knots to unite : the -'belor'd Perſons Affection 


] 
T ſhall only” Wag you wich one e evaicht more, which was , 
4 
with their own. t 


| ”. 
Nefte tribus nods army, Amarylli, coloves'; © 
'., Nee, Amarylli, modo; er Veneris, dic, viacula nedto, * 
} 
| 


Knit with three Knots the Fillets, knit'them ſtreight; . 
And fay, Theſe Kyors #0 Love I conſecrate, 


Her Cantion about the N uber of Knots is obſervable, for moſt of 


their Ations in theſe Rites were confin'd to the Number three ; 
Theocrieus's Enchantreſs 15*no leſs exatd in this Circumſtance, 


Es Tes Smears Ito, x) Ky Te Td, TTVIR, Qurw.. 
Thrice, thrice I pour, and thrice repeat my Charts. 


Firgil has affign'd the Reaſon hereof to be the Pleaſure the Gods 
were thought to take in that N umber, 


tl, 


Numere 


round 


yden, 
Lo- 


Ons 


Sno more Opinions )- to it's Aptneſs to. {ignify the Power of all 


© we find three Fara! Siſters, three Furies, three Names and Appearances 
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Numero Deus impare gaudet, 
Unequal Numbers pleaſe the Gods. 


| Whether this Phancy owe it's Original to the ſuppos'd Perfefion 
of the Namber three, becauſe, containing a Beginning, Middle, 
and End, it ſeems natural to ſignify all Things 1n the Warld ; whe- 
ther to the Eſteem the Pythagoreans, and ſome other Philoſophers 
had for it, on the account of their Trimzy; or, laſtly (to mention 


the Gods, who were divided into three Claſſes, Celeſtial, Ter- 
reſtrial, and Infernal, I ſhall leave to be determin'd by athers: 
Thus much 1s certain, that the Ancients thought there was no ſmall 
Force and Efficacy'in unequal. Numbers 3+ whence we find Yege- 
zius adviſing , that the Ditches round «Encampments ſhould be at 
the leaſt nine Feet in : breadth, at the moſt ſeventeen, but always 
of an unequal Number (a) ; Shepherds are likewiſe advis'd; to take 
care that the Number. of their Sheep -be- not even . (b);. but the 
Number three was acceptable to the Gods aboye all others, whence _ 


of Diana according to the Poet, 
——Tria virginis ora Diane. TOY 
Three diff*rent*E6tms do's chaſt | Diana bear. 


The Sons of Sarvirn, among whom the Empire of the World was di- 
vided, were three 3 and for the ſame reaſon we read of Peper fulmen, 
mrifdum, Neptune's Tridgnt, with ſeveral other Tokens of the Yeneration 
they.had Fr this Namber. 

Many of their other ,Pratices were .the ſaine with thoſe us'd at 
common Incantations : 'The' Charm, or Form of Verſes, had little. 
Difference beſxde* the proper Application. to the preſent Occalian 5: 
Virgil's Nymph ſpeaks of her Verſes as of the fame fort, and. en» 
ow'd with the ſame Efficacy as Circe's ; 


Nihil- hic nifs carmina_ deſuat : ” 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnin 3 

Carmina wel calo poſſunt deducere Lunam, 

Carminibus Circe focios mutavis Ulyflei, 

Frigidus in pratis (cantando rumpitur  enguis. 

:We want but Verſe, reſtore, my Charms, 

My ling'ring Daphnis to my longing  Armsz 


—JÞ 


- - 


a>. aw... — 


” 


(4) Lib. JUL, cap, VIE: 


TT 


(6) Geoponic. lib. XV1IT. 
M m 2 


Pale 
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.icaments, which Aris had found effectual 1n performing other 


LY 


Pale Phaebe drawn by Verſe from Heay'n deſcends, 
And Circe chang'd with Charms Ulyſſes's Friends, 
" Verſe breaks the Ground, and penetrates the Brake, 
And in the winding Cavern ſplits the- Snake. 
Mr. Dryden, 


And the Herbs and Minerals us'd in other magical Operation; 
wete' no leſs ſought for in this, there being in them (as 'twa 
thought) :fome wonderfull Powers, which were equally prevalent 
m all-fupernatural and miraculous Eftets: 'Whence we find Vir 
Ys |Nymph alluring' | Daphnis to her Love by the 'yery fame Me- 


magical Feats, 


. Flas Few, atque hec Ponto- mibi lefia wenena 
' | ! Ipfe dedit Moeris 5 nafeuntur plurima Ponto z 
 Fivs @go' lupum 'fieri, &- ſe condere ' ſulvis 
 MocriwpfFÞo animas imis excire ſepulcris, 
' '« Atque ſatas aljo vid; traducere meſſes. 


d Theſe 'nous Plants for magick Uſe delign'd 
% (The Hobleſt, and the beſt of ll:the banefull Kind) 
Old Meris broyght me from the Ponzich Strand , 
And cull'd the Miſchief of a, bauateous Land : 
Smear'd with the pow'rfull Juices on the Plain 
He howls'a Wolf among the hungry. Train; 
And oft the mighty Necromancer books, 
-1' 2:1, With theſe to call from: Tombs the ſtalking Ghoſts : 
43.1, And from the. Rogts to tear, the ſtanding Corn, 
3+: Which, whicl'd aloft, to diſtant. Fields is born. 
"Þ foi Mr. Dryden, 
The Gods likewiſe (to'mention no more: Inſtances of their Agrec- 
rhent) vere: the fame that ſuperintended a)l mapicall Arts, as we 
lezthi'from' Theooriturs' Simmtba , 'who is imtrodac'd invoking the 
Min and Hecate to her' Aﬀiſtance, | | 


#9 © 


AMg, Emdva, 
Þauys xg.nv, Ty Þ mTaciooguet hnvye IV uey, 
Ti xvi I Ex374, Tu 1) cakes IE0ueerm7 
Eexouay VEXU@Y ave 7 ned, Ly, HENGY & 4% 
Xeip's Eng trernimy 4 6s. TWNOr appr dnddty, 
©cip ung, ay tion. weeciove wine 71. Ks» 
Mirre 71 Mndtiges  paatre Cav oos Theequndur, - 

'  ——————Mfoon, ſhine bright and clear, 

To thee I wyll duet my fecret Pray'rs 
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To thee and Zecate, whom Dogs do. dread 
When ſtain'd with Gore ſhe ſtalks atnidſt the Dead : 
Hail, frightfifll Fecaze, affiſt me till, 
Make mine as great as fam'd Mede#'s Skill. 
Mr. Creech. 


Thus far concerning their Arts in exciting Loye. It may be 
enquir'd in the next place, whether they had any means to allay 
the Paſſion, when once rais'd : Now it appears, that it was com- 
mon to ſet the Patient at liberty by the HtIp of more powerfull 
Medicaments, or Demons ſuperionr to thoſe that had bound him; 
whence we find Canidia in Forace complaining , that all her En» 
chantments were render'd ineffe&tnal by Art faperionr.to her own, 


ow 


o . . . -. Fa 
Ouid accidit? cur dira barbare minus 
Venena Medex walent, L 


Quibus ſuperba fugit ulta pellicem, - / 
Magni Creontis filiam, | 
Crum palla, tabo munus imbutum, novan 
Incendio nuyptam abſtulit CB » 4&4 
Altqui nec herba, nec latens jn aſperis 4D , O 
Radix fefellit me locis. 7 
Indormit unfis omnium cubilibus _- che iwroTe HZ.c a om 
Oblivione pellicum : - , £7 7- P pw 
Ah, ah, pms ambulat venefice © Cnc 4G £70 w < —_— 
Scientioris carmine. LE 


—_— * py Ae, 


WE L RS 3-7 #F3 
© Rd, Be,” + $Y- 


Am I ſo ferv'd > my baſe degrading Chartns, 
Shall Colchos foſter greater Harms 2 
den, WR - What ! ſhall the Preſent ſpell'd with magick, Rage, 
Medea's vengefull Breaſt aſſwage 


oo Since the fallacious Gift to Flames 1s turn'd, 
the And her unhappy Rival burn'd 2 


Then what am T2 there's not an Herb doth grow, 
Nor Root, but I their Vertues know 
And can the craggy Places ſhew : 
\ Yet”Yaws lights my Love, aboye my Pow'r, 
| And ſleeps on Roſy Beds ſecure; 
Ah! much I fear ſome Riyal's greater Skill 


Defends him from my weaker Spell. 
Mr. Futchin. 


But Love inſpir'd without the Aſſiſtance of Magick'ſcarce yielded 
to any Cure : ' Apollo himſelf could find no Remedy againſt nt , 
but is introduc'd lamenting in theſe Words (a), | 


A — — ——— id Y S 
_ —_— 


' 


0 (4) Ovid, Metam, I, v, 521. 
JTrrvemam 
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Inventum medicina meum eft, opiferque per orbems 
Dicor, &r herbarum eſt ſubje&a potentia,nobis 3 
Hei mibi | quod nullis amor eſt medicabils herbis, 
ec profunt domino, que proſunt omnibus, artes. 


In Fields and Foreſts, all their Pow'rs I know, 
And am the great Phyſician call'd below ; 
Alas! that Fields and Foreſts can afford 

No Remedies to heal their love-lick Lord ! 


Med'cine is mine, what Herbs, and Simples grow 


To cure the Pains of Love no Plant avails, T 
And his own Phylick the Phylictan fails. as 
Mr. Dryden. Wy at 
C 
The ſame Poet profeſſes in another Place, that no Art was eye! Ml & 
able to ſet a Lover at Liberty (a); _ 0 
Ti 
Nulla recantatas deponent peftora cutras : | tl 
Nec oogie vivo ſulphure vittus amor. a 
wid © Phaſiacz juverunt gramina terre, 0 
< Cum Cuperes pairia, Colchi, manere domo ? V 
id ribi —_ Circe, Perſeides herbe, P 
Cum tibj Neritlas abſtulit aura rates. n 
0 
Not all the Pow'r of Verſe with Magick joyn'd ( 
Can heal the Torture of a love-fick Mind ; C 
Altars may ſmoak with expiatory Fire, 
Too weak to' make a well-fix'd Love retire, 
Love by Repulſe ſt1]] works the Paſſion higher. 


What help, AMedea, did thy Potions yield 2 

Not all the Drugs that ſtock'd the Colchian Field, 
Cou'd Eaſe to your diſtrated Breaſt afford, 
When forc'd from home you loy'd the foreign Lord: 
Nor greater the Relief that Circe found, 

When left by her Ulyſſes homewards bound, 

Nor Herbs, nor Poyſons cou'd her Grief allay, 
When enyious Blaſts had ſtol'n her Dear away. 1 


Mr. Fuchir. c 


proants PI aty 


But notwithſtanding the Difficulty of of this Cure, there is not 
wanting Variety of Preſcriptions adapted to the ſeveral Cauſes and 
Occaſions of the Malady ; as appears from the old Nurſe's Words 
to Myrrha deſperately in Loye (b), 


(4) De remedio amoris, (6) Metam, X. v. 397: 


oyer 
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Seu furor eft, habeo que carmine ſanet, & herbis: 


Sive aliquss nocuit, magico tuſtrabere ritu: 
Ira Deum ſroe eft, ſacris placabilis ira. 


Madneſs by ſacred Numbers 1s expell'd, 
And Magick will to ftronger Magick yield : 
If the dire Wrath of Heay'n this Fury rais'd, 
Heayn is with Sacrifice, and Pray'r appeas'd: 
Mr. Zoph ins. 


The Antidotes may be reduc'd to two ſorts; they were either ſuch 
as had ſome natural Vertue to produce the delien'd Effe&t ; ſuch 
are agnus cafius,and all the Herbs reputed Enemies to Generation (a) : 
Or, ſecondly, ſuch as wrought the Cure by ſome occult and my- 
ſtical Povrer,: and the Afliſtance of Demons ; ſuch are the ſprinkling 
of Duſt wherein a Mule had rowl'd her elf (5), the tying Toads 


| in the Hide of a Beaſt Jately ſlain (c), with ſeyeral others men- 
| tion'd by Pliny; amongſt which we thay reckon all the Minerals 


and Heths, that were look'd on as Amulets agaigſt other Fears 
of Magick, for thoſe were likewiſe proper on ſuch Occalions : 
Whence the Poets uſually mention Caucaſus , Colchis , and other 
Places famous for Magical Plants, as thote which alone could fur- 
niſh Remedies and Antidotes againſt Love: I ſhall only fer down 
one Inſtance, wherein the Poet , enquiring what ſhould be the 
Cauſe his Miſtreſs had forſaken him, puts this Queſtion among 
others (d), 


amen; hi aid 
Leffa Prometheis dividic herba jugis. 


What! do thoſe odious: Herbs, the Lover's Bane, 
Growing on Caucaſis produce this Pain ? 


By Prometheus's Mountain he means Caucaſiss, which was remarka- 


-= = Herbs of ſfoyereign Power, that ſprung out of Promethens's 
OOa. 


The Infernal Gods were call'd upon for Aſſiſtance, as may be 


learn'd from FYirgil's Dido, who ſignifies her pretended Deſign to 
diſpel] the Remains of her Love for Aneas in theſe Words (e), _ 


\ Sacra Jovi Stygio, que rite incepta paravi, 
Perficere eſt animus, So imponere Curis, 
Dardanique rogim capitis permiugre flaming. 


At. 


(2) Vide Archzolog.;hujus 1b. IT, cap. II, {6) Fm Nat Hilt, lib XXX, 


Cap. XVI! (c) Idem lib. XXXII. cap. X. (4) Trepert;r lib. I-Eleg EL 
\#/ vEneid. IV, v, 638. 


N n Th: 


; bats.” Bias La pol ben wy a7; 


Wl. 
a 
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Thus will I pay my Vows to Stygian Jove, 
And end the Cares of my diſfaſt'rous Love, 
Then caſt the Trojan Image on the Fite, 
And, as that burns, my Paſſion ſhall expire. 
Mr. Dryden, 


Silius introduces Ama, Dido's Siſter, telling how ſhe had endes 
vour'd to render the fame Gods propitious (a), 


Nigro forte Jovi, cu tertia regna laborant, 
Mique atri ſociee thalami nova ſacra parabam, 

els egram menem, Q trepidantia corda levaret 
tnfelix germana torr. 


To priſly Jove of Hell I Off rings paid, 

And to the ſivarthy Conſort of his Bed, 

In pity of my love-ſick Siſter's Grief, 

And in Afurance of a bleſs'd Relief, 

To. charm her Cares to ſleep, her Fears to reſt, 
And ſtil] the Tumults of her troubled Breaſt. 


Mr. Abell, 


Not long before the fame Perſon, relating how the Diviners a 


fay'd to reſtore Dido to her right Mind, ſays, they. invok'd the Gods | 


Night (whereby ſhe means the Shades below)'to aid them, 


Heu | ſacri vatum errores, dum numina Noftis 
Eliciunt, ſpondentque novis medicamina curis. 


O ſoothing Prieſt-craft! O the cloſe Diſguiſe s 
Of Cheat, Tmpoſture, and well-yarniſh'd Lyes ! 
With a pretended Zeal the Shades they implore, 
The Gods of Night demurely they adore, 

With promis'd Cures they gull our eaſy Minds, 
| Aifolemn Vow their holy Knav'ry binds. 
| | Mr. Abell, 


I ſhall only mention one Expedient more, whereby they cur'd 
themſelves of Love : 'Tis the Water of Selemnus, a River that falls 
into the Sea near Argyra in Achaia: The Story is thus ; Selemnuw, 
a beautifull young Shepherd in thoſe Parts, was belov'd by Ar- 
£yra, the Nymph, from whom the Town and Fountain of that 
Name were call'd; but, the Flower of his Age being oyer, the 
Nymph deſerted him, uporfwhich he pin'd away, and was trans- 
form'd imo a River by Yenus; after this he ſtill retain'd . his for- 


—— 


_— 


; om \ 
(4) Lib, VIII, 
mer 


-” w_ A aca 0 3 


Dryden, 


dbell 


| al 
rods 


ſ, \ 


"ner Paſſion , and (is the Parrenſians report) for ſore time” coi. 
vey'd his Waters thro' a ſubterraneous Paſſage to 


to forget their Paſſion : Thus Panſanias (a). 
Thus much concerning . their Love. 


what has been ſaid 'will (I hope) be ſufficient to ſatisfy the Reader's 
Curiofity without treſpaſſing too far upon his Patience, * 


o 
1 - + wm oo te. 4 —oo+ Vx eo ooe_—_ ——— - 


CHAPTER 'XI 


_— 


Of therr Marriages. 


"14 HE firſt Inhabitants of Greece liv'd/without Laws and'Go- 
yernment, no Bounds were preſcrib'd to their Paſſions, cheir 
Love (like the teſt''of their Defires) was unconfin'd, 'and 
promiſcuous Mixtures, beeauſe forbidden by 'no human Authort- 
ty, were publickly allow'd. The firſt that'reſtrain'd this Liberty 
was Cecrops, who, having rais'd himſelf to be King over the Peo- 


ple afterwards call'd Athenians, amongſt many other ufeſull Con-- 


ſtitutions, introduc'd that of Marriage (b). Others refer the Ho- 
nour of this Inſtitution, together with the-Invention of Dancing, 
to Erato one of the Muſes; but ſore rather underſtand that Story 
of the Marriage-ſolemnity;' the regular Conduct whereof, they fay, 
was firſt order'd by Erato.;' However that be it was in ſome time 
recely'd by all the Gygcians, for no: ſooner did they begin to-re- 
form their ſalyage and bacbarous Courſe of Life, and joyn; them- 
ſelves in Towns and Societies, but they found it neceſſary to-can- 
fine the unruly Luſts of 'Men by eſtabliſhing lawfull Marriage, 
with other Rules of good Manners. - 'T 

Marriage was very honourible in ſeveral; of the Grecian Com- 
mon-wealths, being very much encourag'd by therr Laws, as .the 
abſtaining from it was diſcountenanc'd, and in ſome Places pu- 
niſh'd: For the Strength of States confiſting in their Number of 
People, thoſe that refis'd to contribute to their Increaſe, were 
thought yery cold in their Aﬀections to their Country. The £Z4- 
cedemonians are very remarkable for their Severity againſt thoſe that 
differr'd Marrying, as well as thoſe who wholly abſtain'd from ir (&) : 


_ 


— 


(4), Achaices P. 442, & 445. Fdit. Hanov. (6) Vide Archxzolog. hujus Iib, 
]. cap. II, (c) Stoigus LXV. de laude Nuptiarum. 
| Na 2 No 
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| | , Argyta's Foiiti- 
tain, in the ſame manher that _A!phevs was faid to joyn Aitnſelf 
with Arethuſa , *eill by Yenus's Favour the Remembrance” of tier 
was caus'd to vaniſh quite out of his Mind : Hence it came*to 
paſs, that as many as waſh'd themſelyes in this River, Were” made 


: am not 1gnotant', that 
Enlargements might be made in every Part of this Chapter; 'but 


TIT wh * 


, ig. r= oa etl fuer fer; 
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No Man; among them could live without a Wife beyond the Tiny 
 Jimited, by their, Law-giver without incurring ſeveral Penalties; 

A: farſt ,, the Magiſtrates commanded ſuch once every Winter to 
run Tound the publick Forum naked ; and to: encreaſe their Shams 
they ſung a certain Song , the Words whereof aggravated their 
Crime,. and expos'd: them to Ridicule, Another of their Py. 
niſhments was to be excluded from the Exerciſes, wherein ( ac- 
' S9xding, to,the Spartzy Cuſtom ) young Virgins contended n+ 

ked . (a). ' A third Penalty was inflided upon. a certain So» 

Jemaity , qwherein, the, Women dragg'd them round an Altar, 
beating them all the Time with their Fiſts (6). Laſtly ,-they 
were depriy'd of that Reſpe&t and Obſervance, which the younger 
ſort were oblig'd to pay to their Elders; and therefore, faith Ply- 
zarch (c), no Man found fault with what was faid to Dercyllidas, 
a great Captain,” ahd one that had commanded Armies, who 
coming into the Place of Aſſembly, a young'\Man , inſtead of 
riſing and making room , told him, Sir, you muſt not expefi 
that Fonour from me being young, which cannot be return'd to me 
by a Child of yours when I amold. To theſe we may add the 
 Ih@wds Law (d),' whereby all that were Commanders, Ora- 
tors, or-intruſted ' wath 'any publick Afﬀair zj were to be marry'd, 
and . have Children, and Eſtates in Land; for theſe were look'd 
-on as: fo many Pledges for their good Behaviour, without which 
they thought it dangergus to commit to them the Management 
of publick Truſts, - - | 

Polygamy was not commonly tolerated in Greece, for Marriage 
was thought to be a Conjunttion of one Man with one Wo- 
man, whence ſome will baye 34us deriv'd mzgg: 79 J9 au 611 
from two's becoming one. When Herodotus reports that Anaxan- 
dridas the Spartan had two Wives, he' remarks that it was contrary 
to'the Cuſtom of Sparta (ec) : The reſt of the Grecian Cities did, 
For th= moſt part, a herein with the Zqgedemonians ; only upon 
fome emergent Occaſions, when their: Men had been deſtroy'd by 
War, or other Calamities, Toleration was granted: for Marrying 
more Wives; an Inſtance whereof we have at Athens in Euripides's 
Time, who, as fome fay, conceiv'd an hatred againſt the whole 
Sex, for which he is famqus in Story , by being haraſs'd with 
two Wives at once (f ); Socrates is ſaid to have been marry'd to 
Xanippe and Myrto at the ſame time (g), and _Atheneus con- 
cludes 1t was then reputed no Scandall, | Hcy we neyer find any 
of his Enemies caſting it in his Teeth (h); . but ſome think the 
Matter oF Fat may | be juſtly call'd in queſtion. i} 


4 


<__ — 


= "o" _— 


. (a) Plutarchus Lycurgo, (b) Atheneus lib. XIII, (c) Loc. citat. (4) D#- 
warchus in Demefthenem, 4 (ce) Lib. V, (Ff ) Gellws Nog. Arc, lib, XV.cap- 
XX. *(g) Diogengs Laerts ws Soerate. (b) Lib. XIII, \ 
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The. Time of Marriage was not the ſame in all Places, the Spar 
tens were not permitted to marry 'till arriv'd at their full Strength (93 
ey 


ater toil and tho” I do not: find what was the exat Number of Years t 
Shame WM were confin'd to, yet it appears from one of Zycurgws's Sayings, that 
| their il both Men and Women were limited in this Aﬀair,, which that 
Ir Pu WH Law-giver being ask'd the reaſon of it, ſaid his Deſign was that 
. (ac- WY the Spartan Children might be ſtrong and vigorous. The .Athe-"' 
d_'na- MY 15a: Laws are ſaid once to have requir'd that Men ſhould not mar- 
. So- Wl ry before thirty-five Yeats of Age. But this depended upon the 
Urar, WW Humor of every Law-giver, nothing being genaguy agreed to in 
"they WW the Matter ; 4riſtorle thought thirty-ſeven a good Ape, Plato thir- 
unger Wl ty, an#4eſfod was much-what of the ſame Judgment, for thus he 
| Ply WH adviſes his Friend, 


Neatos 5 rywarrg, TE MOTT 01 X0V ANechahy 


d : MaTz 701::0)7wy £74) jad MON SToNeirmel 

P K+: Mir” 6736s ward mond:' 3d4uos i Tot wes «Tos (6). 

A The Time to enter ori a marry'd Life 

Ora- Is about Thirty, then bring home your Wiſe; 

yd, But don't deſay too Jate, or wed too young, 

ok'd Since Strength and Prudence to this State belong. 

uch Mr. Abell. 
1ent 


Women marry'd ſooner than Men ; ſome of the old Athenian Laws 
permitted them to marry at twenty-ſ1x,\_,2riſtorle at eighteen, Heſrod 


age 

Uo. at fiſteen, | 

/ A H ot yu TE702 Sw, TE1/.TING 5 344401 70 (c). 

= A Wife when fifteen chooſe, then let her wed 

i I'th' Prime for Hymen's Rites, for th' Joys of th' marriage Bed. 
2 

on Where the Poet adviſes that Women be permitted to grow to 

by Maturity in four Years, 3. e. four after ten, and marry in the fifth, 

Ng i.e. the fifteenth :: Others think he means they muſt continue un- 

"Y marty'd four Years after their Arrival at Woman's eſtate, 3. e. at 

» fourteen Years, and marry in the fifth, ;.e. the ninetcenth, Bac 

; as the Women were ſooner marriapgeable than Men, fo their Time 

oy was far ſhorter, it bing common for Men to marry much older 

ol than Women could expe& to do, as Lyſſtrate complains'in Ari- 

L ſtophanes (a), 


AY. Tltez Toy xopoy &y Tots SaAd punts yupdoreuomy ANIALes. 
IP. Obxzy y ardpis yipdoxepy ; AT.M& Af dM & 6 mms 0goteys 


—  - 


(4) Xenophon de Repub. Lacecdem. (5) Epy. % Hap 6.313. (c) Ihjd.316. 
(4) Lyfiftrate, 
uh MMA | '9) 
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LY.Tr's fome Concern to mie, when I reflec} 
-On the poor Girls, that muſt deſpair of Man, 
And keep a ſtale and Joath'd Clbery. 

PR. What? ha'n't the Men the ſame hard Meaſures then 2 

LY. Oh'!2no, they have a more propitious Fate, 

' Since. 'thoy at fixty,- when their Vigor's paſt, 

| Cati wed a young and tender Spouſe to warm 
Their aged Limbs, and to repair their Years : 
But Women's Joys are ſhort and tranſient, 
For, if we once the golden Minutes mils, 
There's no recalling, ſo ſevere's our Doom ; 
We muſt then long in vain, in yain expect, 
And by our Ills forewarn Poſterity. 


Mr. Abell. 


The Times or Seaſons of the Year moſt proper of Marriage were, 
according to the Athenians, ſome of the Winter-months, eſpecially 
Famizry, which for that reaſon is call'd zaunuisy (a). Hence the 
Perſdn. in Terence, the Scene of whoſe Fable is laid in Greece, af- 


firms the Soothſayers had forbidden to enter upon Matrimony 'till 
Winter (6), 


 Aruſpex wetuit ante brumam autem quid novi 
NVegotiy incipere, — 1 


Until the. ſeaſohdble Tiine of Yea, © | 
When froſty Weather binds all Things, the Prieſt 
Counſell'd us by all means to put off Marriage. 


The moſt, convenient Seaſon was when there” happen'd a Con- 
junction of the Sun and Moon, then they celebrated their Feſti- 
yall call'd ©0224 w4, or Marriage of the Gods (c). Clytemneſira 
in | Ewipides, having ask'd .Agamemnon when he delign'd to give 
Zphigenia ins Marriage to Achilles, he anſers, that the full Moon 
was the fitteſt Time, 


O7zp o8alwns ATUNMNS EASY KULALS (4). 


-. 


When the full Moon darts forth her Jacky Raies. 


—— 


(a) Oly mpiodorus in Meteora Ariftorelis, Euſtath'us in Iliad. of, (b) Phor- 
Mione. (c) Heſiadt Sciraltaftes Huip, (4) Iphigen. 1n Aulid. v, 717. - 
(c) Heft ſtes Hip. (4) Tphig nd 
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ter Wl rhemis in Pinday adviſes that Thetis be marry'd to Pelenus, in the 
7 ſame Seaſon (a), for by Nyoplwides tanear he means the full 
Moon , which happens in the Middle of Zynar Months, which 
were us'd in the old Grecan Computations: The Poet's Words 
run thus, 


OP Irwin Son 
A £aoigasy tary 
Au Kel GNLVGY Us 
-2 war mapdeyias. 
When creſcent Phabe 1s about to ſhine 
In a jul Orb with radiant Light, 
Then may he marry, then may ſhe invite 
The Hero both their Loves to joyn, 
Then let them blend, and tye, their Joys, their all combine. 
Nell Mr. Abell. 


This Cuſtom ſeems to have proceeded from an Opinion. they had 


rs of the Moon's Power in Generation. ' Some preſcribe other Days; 
W Feſiod thinks the fourth moſt convenient, becauſe (as one: of the 
| p- Sholiaſts obleryes) it was dedicated to Yenus and Meravry (b), 
3 o [ 
Wl Ey 5 7ert:pTy plwhs ta Se fs 01x00 AtOTIVy 

Olwves vpiras of im tp ypan Ter etal. 

On the fourth Day of the Moon's Age your Wiſe 

wing home to enter on the Cares of Life, 

But firſt take heed your ſelf to certify 

In the reſpective Signs of Augury. | 

| Mr, .2bel/. 

oN- The {ixteenth, or, as ſome, the eighteenth, 15 mention'd as moſt 
ſti- unfit of all others (c), ' 
(tra | | . 
1ve Ex MN 4 Worn 14 N. & V11P0 095 6er @GuTU OI, 
on Avdpoyayos T 230.01 X&py JN 8 JU apoges 6euv 


uf / © 3 »/ 5 PF Q 4 
Ou7t vic near > BT Up Jajhs dv mona, 


What ever Trees you plant the ſixteenth Day, 
They'll neyer thrive, but wither and decay, 
But if your Wife's deliver'd of a Son, 

His Life with /uty Proſpects 15 begun 3 


—_ -——_—_ _ — 


(«) 1fhm. 0d.,, P. 751.Edit, Bened1, (6b) Huip. v.36. (6) V. 18. 
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| But Givls, if born, of marry'd now, will fee 
Their Years annoy'd with Joe and Miſery. 
Mr. Abell. 


Several other Days were look'd on as favourable, or otherwiſe, 
in this and all other Afﬀairs, which it would be too tedious to 
enumerate in this Place. 

Moſt of the Greeks look'd on it as ſcandalous to contrat within 
certain Degrees of Confſanguinity : Fermione in Euripides ſpeaks of 
the Cuſtom of Brethren's marrying their Siſters with no leſs De- 
teſtation than of;Sons marrying their Mothers, or Fathers their 


Daughters (a), 
m——— Tersmy ae To [dpiaggy avs 
TTeaTHe 7% WIETE US TE (ANTEL pL YVUTOL) 
Kopy 7 &Jxp91' Als pore N' of gtATaATU 
Xepuor' xy F uy y eZe1pycr yours, - 
Such Things Barbarians aCt, ſuch Villanies 
Are the Retult of Luſt, or perverſe Will, 
Where no Laws cement, and no Right confines, 
Fathers their Daughters, Sons their Mothers force 
To an inceſtuous Bed, and hurry'd on 
By boyling Luſt Brothers with Siſters joyn ; 
All Things are free, the moſt exalted Love 
Can't 'gainſt incentive Luſt ſecure your Life. 


Mr. bell. 


Several of the barbarous Nations ſeein to haye overlook'd the 
Rules of Decency, and allow'd unnatural and inceſtuons Mixtures ; 
the Perſians are eſpecially remarkable for ſach Pradtices, for their 
Magi, the moſt ſacred Perſens among them , were the Offspring 
of Mothers and their Sons : Hence Catullus (b), 


Naſcatur Magus ex Gelli matriſc ando 
Conjugio, & diſcat Perlicum fares 
- Nam Magus ex matre &+ gnato gignazur oportet 
F S; vera eſt Perſaruam impia religio. ala 


Gellius hath Iflue by his Mother got, 
Nor is 1t in his Heraldry a Blot ; 
The Boy muſt ſtrait be made profoundly wile 
In all the magick Trumpery and Lyes, 
What muſt the Perſian Religion be, 
Where fuch an A# is no Impiety?, 
| Mr. Abel. 


a. 


; — 
{#) cAndremach, v.173. (6) Epigram XCT. | £ 
| I The 


-_ 
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The Lacedemonians were forbidden to marry any of their Kindred, 
whether in the dire Degrees of Aſcent, or Deſcent, but a col-. 
Jateral Relation hinder'd them not , for Nephews marry'd their 
Aunts , and Uncles their Nieces , an Inſtance whereof Herodotus 
gives us in Anaxandridas, who matrry'd his Siſter's Daughter (s). 
The Marriages of Brothers and Siſters were utterly unlawtull, tho' 
countenanc'd by ſeveral Examples of their Gods: An ample Ac- 
count hereof may be. ſeen in Byblis's Words, when in loye with 
her Brother Caunus, where, notwithſtanding the. Greatneſs of her 
Paſſion, ſhe confefles that no Examples were ſufficient to licenſe 
ker inceſtuous Delires (6b), 


—_— 


 Finge placere mihi, 


Diz melius | Di; nempe ſuas habuere ſoroves : 
Sic Saturnus Opim junta ſibi ſanguine duxit, 
Occanus Tethyn, Junonem Re&or Olympi, 
Sunt ſuperis ſua jura: Onid ad caleſtia rims 
Exigere humanos, diverſaque fadera tcnto 2 
Aut noſtro vetitus de corde fugabitur ardor ; 
Aut, hoc ſs nequeo, peream precor ante, toroque 
Mortua componar, poſiteque det ofcula frater : 
Et tamen arbitrium quaerit res iſta duorum, 
ſfulus eſte videbitur illi ; 
At non Aolidz thalamos timuere ſororum : 
Unde ſed hos novi? Cur hc exempla paravi ? 
Quo feror > obſcane procul hinc diſcedite flamme. 


The Gods forbid ; yet thoſe, whom I invoke, 
Have loy'd like. me, have their own Siſters took, 
Great Sat and his preater Offspring Fove, 
Both ſtock'd their Heav'n with inceſtuous Love : 
Gods have: their Privilegez why do I ſtrive 

To ſtrain my Hopes to their Prerogative 2 

No, let me baniſh this forbidden Fire, 

Or quench it with my Blood, or with 't expire, 
Unſtain'd in Honour, and unhurt in Fame, 

Let the Grave bury both my Love and Shame z 
But, when at my laſt Hour I gaſping lie, 

Let only my kind Murderer be j , 

Let him, while I breath out my Soul in Sighs, 
Or paze't away, look on with pitying Eyes, 

Let him (for ſure he ca'n't deny me this) 

Seal my cold Lips with one kind parting Kib : 
Beſides 'twere vain ſhould I alone agtece 

To what another's Will muſt ratify ; 


n——_——— 


(4) Lib, V. (6) Ovid. Metam, lib. IX. 458. 


Oo 
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Cou'd I be ſo abandon'd to conſent, 
What I have paſt for good and innocent, 
He may perhaps as worſt of Crimes reſent : 
Yet we amongſt our Race Examples find 
Of Brothers, who have been to Sifters kind ; 
Fam'd Canace cou'd thus ſucceſsfall prove, 
Cou'd crown her Wiſhes in a Brother's Love. 
But whence cou'd I theſe Inſtances produce ? 
\ How came I witty to my Ruin thus 2 
Whither will this mad Phrenzy hurry on ? 
Hence, hence, you naughty Flames, far hence be gone, 
Nor let me eer the ſhaimefull Paſſion own. 
Mr. Oldham, 


Yet 'twas not reputed unlawfull in ſeveral] Places for Brothers to 
marry their Half-{iſters; and ſometimes their Relation by the Fa- 
ther, ſometimes by the Mother was within the Law: The Lace- 
demonian Law-giver allow'd Marriages between thoſe that had only 
' the ſame Mother, and different Fathers (a): The Athenians were 
forbidden to marry Siſters by the ſame Mother, but not thoſe by 
the ſame Father ; an Inſtance whereof we have in Archeprolis The- 
miſtocles's Son, who matry'd his Siſter Mneſiprolema (b) ; as likewiſe 
in Cimon, who, being unable thro' his extreme Poverty to provide a 
fuitable Match for his Siſter Zpinice, marry'd her himſelf: Nor 
was this contrary to the Laws, or Cuſtoms of Athens, as _Athe- 
nes (c) 1s of opinion, for, according to Plmarch's (d) Account, it 
was done publickly, and without any Fear of the Laws; Cornelius 
Nepos likewiſe (e) aſſures us, it was nothing but what the Cuſtom 
of their Country allow'd; we find indeed that Cimon is ſometimes 
tax'd for his Familiarity with Zlpinice, but this is only to be un- 
derſtood of his taking her after {he had- been marry'd to Callias ; 
for it appears from the fore-cited Authors, that Cimon firſt marry'd 
her himſelf, then gave her to Callias a rich Athenian, after which 
he again became familiar with her, which indeed was Iook'd on 
as Adultery, ſhe being then another Man's Wife. | 

Moſt of the Grecian States, eſpecially thoſe that made any 
Figure, requir'd their Citizens ſhould match with none but 
Citizens; for they look'd upon the Freedom of their Citics 
as too great a Privilege to be granted upon eaſy terms to Fo- 
reigners, or their Children : And therefore we find the Athe- 
nian Laws ſentencing the Children of fuch Matches to perpe- 
tual Slavery, an Account whereof has been given in one of 
+ the fore-going Books (f): This was not all, for they had a 


ll ——_ 


(a) Thily Fudaus Itb, de ſpecialibus legibus ad preceptuni' VII. contra 
mcoechos, (65) Plutarchus Themiſtocle, (c) Lib, XII. (4) Crmone, 
ne. (f) Lib:t. cap. IX. 


( e\ Cimo- 


Law, 


Ma 


$* 
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Law, that if a Foreigner marry'd a Free-woman of Athens, it ſhould 
be lawſall for any Perſon' to call him to account before the Ma- 
iſtrates call'd Theſmothere, where if he was convicted, they fold him 
- a Slave, and all his Goods were confiſcated, and one third 
Part of them given to his Accuſer: The fame Penalty was in- 
flicted upon ſuch Citizens as gave foreign Women in Marriage 
to Men of Athens pretending they were their own Daughters, 
fave that the Sentence of Slayery was chang'd into 7gnominy, where- 
by they were depriv'd of their Voices in all publick Afemblies , 
and moſt other Privileges belonging to them as Citizens. Laſtly, 
if any Man of _Athens marry'd a Woman that was not free of that 
City, he was find a thouſand Drachms (9) 
Virgins were not allow'd to marry without the Conſent of 
their Parents; whence Hero in Muſeus (b) tells Leander, they could 
not be honourably joyn'd in Marriage, becauſe her Parents were 
againſt it, | 


Auzadby 8 Suucurdu apes num Tides, 
a * ln / 3 / 
Ov JÞ E405 Tox4tomy Emoniadey. 


My Parents to the Match will not conſent, 
Therefore deliſt, it is not pertinent. 


Fermione in Euripides (c) profeſſes ſhe had no Concern about her 
Marriage, but left that wholly to her Father, 


Nyup-vud rey & 7 td maTip tus 
Meeuundy 5Ztts 43K £4puaY Gegreiv mud), 


I'm not concern'd, my Father will take care 


Of all Things that reſpe& my Nuptials. 


The Mother's Conſent was neceflary as well as the Father's, and 
therefore 7phigenia in Euripides was not to be given in Marriage 
to Achilles 'till Clyrenmeſtra approv'd the March (4). Nor were 
Men permitted to marry without conſulting their Parents ; for the 
moſt early and ignorant Ages were too well acquainted with the 
Right which Parents have by Nature over their Children, to think 


theſe had Power to diſpoſe of themſelves without their Parents Con- 


ſent. Achilles 1n Fomer refuſes .Agamemnon's Daughter, and Icaves 
it to his Father Peleus to chooſe him a Wife (e), 


Hy 93> oh us own ol, X) o1ngd” 1XwH4es, 
x \ %/ PP » Pf 
Tlncvs Hw pat Emerre YUudirg, JaphoTeTaul NTIS 


— . 


(a) Demoſthenes Orat. in Nearam, (6) V. 179. (c) Andromache, (d) Ipht- 
$*n. 1n,Aulide, (c) Iliad, i. v.393- 
| Oo z ol 


% 
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If by Heav'n's Bleſſing I return, a Bride 
My careful] Father will for me proyide. 


When Virgins had no Fathers, their Brothers difpos'd of them: 
Thus we End Creon promiling his Siſter FocaFia to any Perſon 
that ſhould deſtroy the Sphinx, that infeſted Thebcs ; and OreFes gave 
his Siſter Zleffra to his Friend Pylades. When they had neither 
Parents, nor Brethren, they were diſpos'd of by theis Grand- 
Ethers, thoſe eſpecially by the Father's Side ; when theſe fail'd, 
they were committed to the Care of Guardians call'd 6#:7g0n, 
Or xyew, It was likewiſe frequent for Husbands to betroth® their 


Wiyes to other Perſons upon their Death-beds ; as appears from 
the Story of DemoFthenes's Father, who gave his Wife Cleobule to 
one Aphobus with a conſiderable Portion z when he was dead, 
Aphobus took the Portion, but refus'd to marry the Woman, where- 
upon Demofthenes made his complaint to the Magiſtrates, and ac- 
cusd him in an elegant Oration (a): And that this Cuſtom was 
very uſual , ym from the ſame Orator's Defence of Phormio , 
who, being a Slave, and faithfull in his Buſineſs, his Maſter gave 
him both his Liberty, and his Wife. 


They had ſeveral] Forms of betrothing , ſuch as this cited by . 


Clemens the Alexandrian (b) out of Menander, Tlaidwy arvp 7 yvu- 
ola) Sidtout on ThWw evavTs var , 3.e. I give you this my 
Daughter to make you Father of Children lawfully begotten. The 
Dowry was ſometimes mention'd, as we find in Xenophon (c), 
where Cyaxares betrothes his Daughter to Cyrus, Aidtopuat 9, © 
Kogt, ewrhy Tawny F yuvtitd, JaTRtTe was tulw, EnSifuna 
I aITH,#)0 1 ptvlw Mrdiay mov ; 3.e. T give you, Cyrus, this 
Woman, who is my Daughter, with all Media for her Dowry. 
The Perſons to be marry'd plighted their Faith to one another, 
or to their Relations; Thus Clizophon and LZeucippe ſwear to each 
other (d), the former to be conſtant and fincere 1n his Love, the 
Jater to marry him, and make him Maſter of all ſhe had : Ovid 
makes the next Ceremony after betrothing to be the Virgin's Oath 


to her Lover, 
Promifts pater hanc, hec & juravuit amanti. 


Her Father promis'd, ſhe an Oath did take 
Her faithfull Lover neyer to forſake. 


The Ceremony in promiſing Fidelity was kiffing each ether, or 
giving their right Hands, which was the uſual Form of rati- 


em 


(a) Orat. in Apbobums, 
(/) Acbill Tat. lib. V. 


(6 ) Stromat. lib. II. ( ©) Kvegrad. lib. VIII, 
fying 


() 


ry her Daughter (a), 


% / S < Ay LY 
_ Atzlay Y tn Neips 
* 1 / 
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Joyn your right Hand to mine, a facred Tye 
Of this our Compag. | 


The Thebans had a Cuſtom for Lovers to plight their Faith at 
the Monument of Folaus, who was a Lover of Fercwles, and 
aſſiſted him in his Labours (b), and was therefore beliey'd to take 
care of Loyc-affairs, when adyanc'd into Heaven. 

In the primitive Ages Women were marry'd without Portions 
from their Relations, being purchas'd by their Husbands, whoſe 
Preſents to the Waman's Relations were call'd her Dowry : Thus 
we find Shechem bargaining with Facob and his Sons for Dinah; 
Let me find grace in your Eyes, (ſaith he) and what ye ſhall ſay unto 
me 1 will give: Ak me never ſo much Dowry and Gift, and I will 
give according as ye ſhall ſay unto me ; but give me the Damſel to IViſe (c). 
Several Inſtances may be produc'd to the ſame purpoſe, were not 
this Cuſtom too well known to need farther Confirmation ; only 
thus much would be obſery'd, that when Civility and good Man- 
ners came to be eſtabliſh'd in any Place, it was uſually laid aſide, for 
Ariſtotle makes it one Argument to prove that the ancient Grecians 
were an unciviliz'd People, becauſe they us'd to buy their Waves (4). 
No ſooner therefore do we find. them beginning to lay aſide therr 
barbarous Manners, but this Pratice was left off, inſoinuch that 
Medea jn Euripides complains that Women were the moſt miſera- 
ble of all Creatures endow'd with Underſtanding, becauſe lyin 
under a Neceflity of purchaſing their own Maſters at a dear Rate (> 
So frequent became the Cuſtom for Women to bring Portions to 
their Husbands, that ſome make the moſt eſſential Difference be- 
tween yuwvy and mW, 3.e. Wile and Concubine, to conliſt in 
this, that Wives had Dowries, whereas Concubines were uſually 
without: Whence one in Plartus, the Scene of whoſe Aion 
1s laid in Greece, ſpeaks thus (f), 


Sed ut inops 
Infamis ne ſim, ne mihi hanc famam difſerant, ne 
Germanam meam ſororem in concubinatum tibi 
Sic fine dote dediſſe magis, quam in matrimonium. 


_—_ 


(a) Iphizen. in Aulid, v.831. (6) Plutarchus Pelopida, (c) Genel, XXXIV.z. 
(4) Policic, lib. II, cap, VIII. (s) Euripidis Med. 230. (f ) Tranwmme. 
fa G61 
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fying all Agreements: Hence Cly:emneſtra in Euripides calls for 
eckiles's right Hand to aſſure her of his ſincere Intention to mar. 
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Tho” I am low !th' World, and am but mean, 
I'll offer ſome ſmall Matter for her Dowry, 
Leſt this Aſperlion ſhould be thrown: abroad, 
That ſhe as Miſtreſs, not as J/ife, 1s to you. 


The reſt of their Diſtintion was chiefly founded upon this, for 
ſhe, that had a Dowry, thought it a juſt Title to a greater Free. 
dom with her Husband, and more Refpe&t from him than ſuch 
as ow d their Maintenance to him : Hence Hermione 1n Euripide; 
1s enrag'd that the Captive Ardromache ſhould pretend to be her 
Rival in Pyrrbus's AﬀeGtions, 


Ko7wov þ appt xpam Npurras yaidys, 
E70A guerre Npwres Twy dd TmUKINGY TYTNWY 
Oo F AMNtos, td) TinAtas amo 

Abuwy dmagyas Seop yes apixoplus' 
AM tis Aayugiwns Smaphandvs Doves 
Meveacos 1uty Tal re Sugerres TaTyp 
ThoMois own EI vors, wo EACUIEE9SPMENY p 
Tues iZ vw mus” ducicouar nbyois* 
£0 MN Zou Sin 1 bernmums yuns 
Abpuss KdTAGEy ENCHAET WARS JuAES 
Ted) (4); 


This rich Attire, theſe coſtly Ornaments, 

My various Change of Cloaths, and all my ſewels 
Ne'er did Achilles, or old Peleus give ; 

No, they nly kind, indulJgent Tokens 

Of my deat Father's Bleſſing ; cheſe I brought 
From Sparta with a Fortune great and noble 

To ſhew my Quality, 'and that I might 

Speak freely without any laviſh Awe; 

And doſt thou think, tho dirty, ſervile Woman, 

To paramount, to caſt me out, and gain 


Th' Aſcendant o'er my Lord's Aﬀettions ? 
Mr. Abel. 


attending this C hat, what for fear Wives ſhould domineer 
oyer thetr Husbands, what out of a Delire that Men ſhould chooſe 


0 —— 


— —— 


( 


Vives 


(4) Euripid, Andromach. x47 . 


So ſenſible was b of this, and ſome other Inconveniences | 
m, t 


Wives more for the ſake of their Perſons than their Money , 
and that no Woman's Poverty ſhould hinder her of an Husband, 
he quite banith'd 1t out of Sparta (a). Solon agree'd herein with 
Lycurgus, for all the Dowry he permitted the _Athenian Wives to 
have, was a little 1ncon{derable Houſhold-ſtuff, and three Suits 
of Cloaths : © For ( fays Pluarch) he would not haye, Martiages 
« for Gain, or an Eſtate, but for pure Love, kind Aﬀedion, 'and 
© ro get Children (5) *. But this was not without it's Exceptions, 
for Men that: had no Sons were allow'd to entail their Eſtates 
upon Daughters; and eyery Heireſs ( the Athenians call'd them 
fame) was oblig'd to marry her neareſt Relation, leſt her 


| Eſtate ſhould go out of the Family ; but in Conſideration of 
| her Dowry ſhe had the Privilege, 'whea her Husband was impo=- 


tent, to Jie with his neareſt Kiniman ; which Law was contriy'd 
againſt thoſe, who, conſcious of their qwn Inability, would match 
with Heireſles for the Portion's ſake, and make uſe of. Law to 
put a Violence upon Nature; yet (faith my Author) "twas wiſely 
done to confine her to her Husband's neareſt Kinſman, that the 
Children might be of the ſame Family : A farther Privilege Heirefles 
had above other Women was, that their Husbands were oblig'd 
to lie with them thrice a Mouth' (c).., Atother Exception from 
the Law againſt Dowries was that which concern'd- Orphans; he, 
that was, next in Blood to an orphan Virgin that had. ng, Inhe- 
ritance, was oblig'd to matry her bumſclt,, or ſettle a Portion: on 
her according to;his: Quality ; 1f he was; | ly Tux000uedunos, ont 
of the firſt Rank, five nine, or five hundred Drachms z if iL-rhrows, 
of the ſecond Rank,” three handred'; if Ns of the third Rink, 
one hundred and: fifty ; Bat if ſhe*hat Fry Relatians' equalty 
aly'd, all of them contributed their Proportions to miake' Wt 
Sum: If there were, more than one, Virghi,' their neareſt Kinfinian 
was only oblig'd to..marry, or giye a Portion to gen of them 
and, upon his Refuſal to do this,” any Perſon was dltoxw'a'to-in- 
dit him before the; 4rchon, who, was, oblis'd to compelf Hifi to 
his Duty, and, if. he. cefus'd to; put, the Law ' in Exec Hof, "Was 
fin'd a thouſand Drachms , whigh; were. conſecrated '76 Funo, the 
Goddeſs of Marriage (d). Terence ras ſeveral Hints at thee, Cu- 
ſtoms, for his Scencs being laid in \Ahens, he frequently. deſcribes 
the Uſages of that City ; thus in Phormio, (e), how! 


Lex eft, ut orbe, qui ſint genere | proxims 
Es nubant, &r illos duere eadem has. lex jubes. 


{ 
ACNER.] 


— — _—w@__nAl. 


| (4) Fuſftin, lib, III. Plutarch. Apophthegm. Laconic. /Elian. Var, Hiſt, 
lib, VI.cap. VI, (6) Plutarchus Solone. (c) Idem loc. citato. (4) Demoſthe- 
16 Oral, ad Macartatum de Hagniana harcditate. (e) AR. I. Sc. LI. 
» 


I It's 
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It's an eſtabliſh'd Form in Aick Laws, 
That the next male Kinſman without Demurr 
Muſt be t an Orphan Girl 1n Wedlock joyn'd. 


2.98 


In the ſame Comedy (a) he expreſly mentions the five 2ine giyen 
by Men of the firſt Quality, 


Erfs mibi fafia injuria eſt, verumtamen 

Potius quam lites ſefer, aut quam te audiam 
Ttidem ut cognata fi fit, id quod lex juber 
Dorem dare, abduce hanc, minas quinque accipe. 


Tho" T've been herein bubbled, here's the Sum, 
Five min#,' as the Law enjoyns, and take her 
As my Kinſwoman ; this 11! rather do 
Than (acrifice my Patience to your Talk, 

Or- enter once the Clutches of the Lay. 
Mr. Abell, 


Te may be obſerv'd farther, that afterwards, when 7{oney became 
more plentiful, the Relations of theſe Virgins encreas'd their Dow- 
ries, for we are told by Euſtathins (b), that the ITzyauroomued) wn 


e fen mine, and Men of inferior Quality without doubt rais'd 
eir Contributions proportionably. When Virgins had no Re- 
lations to provide'for them, and were deſcended from Men that 
had been ſerviceable to their Cot » it was common for the 
State to take care of them : A remarkable Inftance hereof we have 
in .Ariſtides's two Daughters, to each of which the City gaye 
three' hundred Drachms for her Portion (c): Nor is it to be won- 
der'd (faith wy Author) that the Athewans ſhould make Provi- 
fion, for thoſe that liy'd'in their City, when hearing that the 
Grand-daughter of .Friſtogiton (a famons Patriot that oppos'd Pi 
feſtrars's Sons) was in a low Condition in the Ifle of Zenmer, 
and like to want an Husband, becauſe without a Portion, they 
ſent for her to Athens, marry'd her to a Perſon of great Quality, 
and paye her a Farm belon ing to the City for'a Dowry. In- 
deed howeyer generous the Loye of the more ancient Athenian 
was, their Succeflors commonly made Money the chief Tye of ther 
AﬀeCtions; and the later Spartans were of the fame Humor even 
5 whilſt the Laws of Zycurgus were ſtill in being ; for we find that, 
- whilſt Zyſander_ was 1n a flouriſhing Condition, and- paſs'd for a 
wealthy Man, ſeyeral Perſons engag'd themſelves to his Daughters, 

who, ſeeing afterwards how poor and honeſt he dy'd, broke off 

their Contrat ; "Tis true the Spartans puniſh'd them ſeyerely for 


— 


(4) AR, II. Sc. III. (b) Iliad, &, (c) Plutarchus Ariſtide, 


y 


their 


- 
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their Perfidiouſfleſs , but that ſeems done: rather ont of. reſpe&t to 
Lyſender's Memory (4), than to their ancient Conſtitution ,' 
which, as ſoon as Riches began to be pofleſs'd and admir'd at 
Sparta, ſeems to have been laid aſleep. The Grecians indeed, 
notwithſtanding the Prohihition of ſoine of their Laws, were gene- 
rally Lovers of Money, and ſeem to have match'd rather: for the lake 
of that, than other more commendable Qualifications : Nor was 
this a late Corruption, þbut entertain'd even-1n the primitive Times ; 
for we find Andromache call'd by Homer (b) T12Jwegs, 3. e. ac- 
cording to Euftathins, rovaezinos, poſlels'd of a large Dowry; and 
before the Uſe of Money was comtnon, Virgins encreas'd their 
Husband's Eſtates by adding Sheep and Oxen to their Flocks 
add Herds, wherein the Riches of thoſe Ages chiefly conſfiſted , 
whence (as the ſame Author obſerves) they are ſometunes honour'd 
with the Epithet of 4>9:0:50144: And from the Expences Fathers 
were at on this account came. the Proyerb, 


en 


LY) u/ \ . / 
Tlous wor Tema uns Ein, [4 TerToyert, 


Which is nothing but a Father's Wiſh, that his Children mighc 
"WW rather be Boys than Girls. As to the Quantity of Dowries no- 
| W thing can be determin'd, the Humors of Perſons, and their pat- 
" WW ticular Exigences being the Laws they were uſually direted by in 
WW ſuch Caſes; only it may be obſerv'd, that ir Cree Siſters were pur 
"WH off with halfithe Share of their Brothers (c). The Dowry was 
nam'd 789% , ſometimes j6iAis gy To pt1\toveay * ardpa, or 
612, 9. 1Suve,nrmgg To iStry, as deligg'd to procure the Favour 
and good Will of the Perſon they were given to , ſometimes ger 


from qipery, becauſe brought by the Wife to her Hnsband : Some 
of the "ſame Names are us'd for the Man's Dowry , or Por- 
tion, as Euſtathius has obſerv'd. When the Wife had a Dowry, it 
was commonly expected her Husband: ſhould make her a Settle- 
ment to be a/Maintenance for-her, in caſe he ſhould happen to 
be parted from! her by Death, or Divorce. This was ufually an 
Houſe, or Land, and was anciently call'd >»-Twnyus (d), being a 
Return equivalent to the Dowry ; afterwards it was frequently term'd 
aymgievn, i. e. a Recompence for her Dowry, "or <abonoy from 1aov- 
Cd\ew, becauſe it was vaoCaMiulver Th gipry, given inſtead of 


her Dowry : But where no ſuch Security was given, Husbands that 
« diyorc'd their Wives were oblig'd to return their Dowry: The 


WH — -- 


(a) Plutarchus txſandro. (6) Irad. Q”. (c) Alexander ab Alex. Gen, Dier, 


lid. LV. cap. VUIL. (4) Heſhchins, Harpoer ation, Suidas, Pollug, 
P p | fare 
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fame Obligation reach'd their Heirs upon refufaPPto maintain t! 
Wives of thoſe, whoſe Eſtates'they inherited : Hence Telemachu in 
Flomer, having ſuffer'd many Afﬀeonts, and ſaſtain'd great Lofles by 
his Mother Penelope's Gallants, yet thinks it not 50, ann to diſmif 
her to her Father 7carive, becauſe that could not be done without 
returning her Portion (a), 


Kaxov Is us mon Sronvey 
THtels els, 0795s exmv Sm MATE minis, 


I could not now repay fo great a Sum 
To the old Man, ſhould I diſmiſs her Home 
Againſt her Will. — 


Which Words feem to intimate farther , that if the Woman de- 
parted of her own accord, the fore-mention'd Obligation became 
yoid, What other Things Wives brought to their Husbands aboye 
their Portions, were call'd DDgfipre, 6mmTegtuory, meine, and 
by later Greeks *Zwmet1g. 

Before Men marry'd, *'twas cuſtomary to provide themſelves an 
+, 298 to ſettle in; to which Praftice Heſiod's Advice is an Al- 
nſzon, 


O{#0y EZ aepna, ywaung Te (b). 


. Firſt ſee you have a Serlement, and Wife. 


The Woman in Theocritus asks her Lover, whether he was making 
an Houſe ready for her, 


Tei wor Radar, TEXAS ty opt, ty anAds ; 


| What? are you furniſhing an Houſe ! haye you 
Provided Beds) ———— 


. To which he replyes, 


Tuxw ov SUAGMES, ———— 
Beds .I procure, don't fear — 


Protefilaus 1n Homer, being call'd to the Trojan War ſoon after 
his Marriage, is faid to haye left J5pvoy hurmrean, his Houſe halt- 
finiſh'd (c), 


— 


(4) Odyſſ. E. v. 132, (6) tpy. &. 23. vide Turneb, Adv, Iiby XX. 
s(c) Iliad. &. v. 700. 
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Tz 53 Z aun dpuois aX0N@f Gvadry MtAcres ls a | 
Ke Nouns HuTeNNS, — 


At Phylace he leſt behind his Spouſe 
There to lament in an half-fniſh'd Houſe. 


Some, indeed, will have o7#@- to be meant of his Fagzily, which 
is cal'd 1447235, becauſe he left it before he had any Children (a) :; 
The' fame Ambiguity is. found in Yalerins Flaccus, who' has thus 
imitated Fomer (b), -* Oy 


Conjux miſeranda Caieo 
Linquitur, &- primo. domus imperfetia' cubili. 
Nigh where, Czzcys.in clear Streams, doth glide © 
His ſolitary, Z704ſe and Wife abide, _ | © L0G 
Unbleſt with th': Offspring of the bridal Night, -: 
Who might ſolace the Thoughts, the penlive Mind Relig 
- Mr. Avex. 


Catulſus has expreſs'd the ſame Thought thus (c), 


Conjugis ut quondam flagrans advenit amore 0 7 
Pratelilaeam' Laodamia domum = SEE 
TInceptam fruſtra, nondum cum ſanguine ſacro 
Ehſtia caleſtes pacificaſſet heros. 


As fair. Laodamja' once did come, | 
Inflan'd with Paflion,: to th'; wnfin/'d Home 
Of her dear Lord, wg the Sacrifice "ME FAY 
Had &'er appeasd the heav'nly- Deities. hu 
I ans Me. bet. 
The Athenian Virgins were preſented to Diana before it was 
lawfull for them to marry : This Ceremony was perform'd at Brau- 
ron an Athenian Borough ; it was call'd 4px]cia, the Virgins them- 
ſelves pilots and the Attion 4c, the Cuſtom being 'inſtituted 
to appeaſe th: Goddeſs, who had been incens'd againſt ſome of the 
Athenians for killing a Bear, the Story whereof is deſcrib'd at Jarge 1n 
one of the precedent Books (d). Another Cuſtom there was for 
Virgins, when they becaine marriageable, to preſent certain Baskets 
full of little Curiofities to Diana, ' to gaitz Leave to depart out 
of her Train (Virgitts being look'd' on as' that Goddeſs's Pecu- 


— 


—— 


—— —— 


(4) Scholiaftes verus in loc. cit. (5) Lib. VI. (c) Epigram, ad Mallium. 
(4): Vol. I. p. 338, 339. : 
y P px liar 
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liar) and —_ their State of Life: To which Cuſtom Theo) 
ms has this Alluſton (a), 
HyS' & 7 v68A90 Keydglegs uu Avate 
Anas tr Aprijudes, — 


Anaxo Eubul's Daughter full of Love 
Came to me with a- Baske: for Diana's Groye. 


The Adtion was x«4yw9p#y, and the Virgins #«y»95g9:, from the 
Backers they carry'd. The Beotians and Locrians had a Cuſtom for 
Perſons of both Sexes before their Nuptials to offer Sacrifice to 
Euclia, who had an Image and Altar in their Market-places: This 
Euclia ſome will have to be the Daughter of Menatius, and Siſter 
of Patroclus ; others rather think her the ſame with Djana (6); 
tis not improbable that Diana receiv'd this Sirname from Pa- 


eroclus's Siſter , or that ſhe was worſhip'd by the Name of Dian 


Bwclia ; for, Diana being the Goddeſs of Virginity, 'tis not to be 
wonder'd, that one honour'd for the Preferyation of her Virgi- 
nity, ſhould be worſhip'd under her Name ; {ſince 'twas common to 
attribute to thoſe, that. were firſt eminent for any ſort of Virtue, 
or excellent Quality, the Actions of all that afterwards imitated 
them ; hence we have ſeveral Fupiters, Minerva's, Bacchug's, Hercu- 
tess,oc. the famous Exploits of many Perſons diſtant as well in Time, 
as Place, being aſcrib'd to one Hero. To return, we find Diana con- 
cern'd in the preparatory Solemnities before all Marriages, for a 
marry'd Life being her Averſion, *twas thought requiſite Ge all that 
enter'd upon it to ask her Pardon for difenting from her; this 
was done» by Prayers, and' ſeveral ſorts of Sacrifices, whence A:- 
menmon 1n Euripides , pretending he was going to match 7phigenia 
with Aghilles; ſpeaks' thus to Clytemneſtra- (c), | 


ExT#ums mud, Sum murgos Wert 

Ns MeviCes miperony nome mT ads 
Tleppure 7% Pd 7rVp neavdpeioy it X6pars 
Moggr Te Dey Jajuw! ds Tie mtouiy Xetwy 
ApTepad), UARYOS a1 aTos QUTHMATR.. 


Send 7phigenia quickly forth with me, 
 #Hhmen is now propitious, all things wait 

To prace the:ſolemn Gladneſs of this Day, 

The Fhly-water's ready, with the Cakes 

To caſt upon the Fire, the Calves are brought, 


wp & 
fs) Idyll.&', v.66. (6) Titgarchne Aviflide. (c) Iphnigen, in Avutid; 1119, 
. of | | Whoſe 


Ls 
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| Whoſe Blood in . ar ul Vapors muſt ariſe WY 
T' atone the Breach of chaſt Diana's Rites. v 
Mr. Abelly, 


Theſe were call'd jaar; Wyeth TE Ah{pcicts POTENT £0 y2ths o- | 
apo73Mert, for Tis and 34uos are Terms of the ſame Signihca- 
tion, the former denoting Marriage either as a general Name for | 
all forts of Rites and Ceremonies; or ( as ſome fay) becauſe + 
the longing ExpeRations of marry'd Perſons are there by con- 
ſummated, and brought to an End; or becauſe Perſons, that are 
marry'd, become complete and perfet Men, and renounce all 
the Cuſtoms and Deſires of Childhood , whence they are call'd 
T2211 (a), and are faid to be iv %ip Trait : The fame Epithet 15 
commonly given to the Gods that had the Care of Marriage , 
); W whence we read of Jupiter 7Hc1G@y> Juno Tea (b), cc. Theſe 
4-H Gods were likewiſe render'd propitious before the Nuptials, and 
"4 i the Sacrifices with other Devotions offer'd to them were all known 
De by the ſame Names with thoſe offer'd to Diana; Funo's were call 'd 
* (beſtde their general Name) HedTeAcia from her own Name, which 
in Greek is He: Seyeral other Deities had their Share 1n theſe Ho- 
d nours, Minerva ſirnam'd Tapyevor, the Virgin, had a peculiar Tt- 
tle to them at Athens upon the ſame account they were paid to 
; WH Piana, and 'twas not permitted a Virgin to marry, till ſhe had 
- WH paid her Devotion to this Goddeſs's Temple in the Cittadel (c). 
Venus likewiſe, and all the reſt of the 34:41a10: $04, Gods ſaperin- 
tending Marriage, were inyok'd (d) ; the Lacedemonians had a yery 
ancient Statue of ApggSiTy Hea, i. e, Venus Juno, to which all Mo- 
thers ſacrific'd, when their Danghters were marry'd (ec). The moſt 
ancient Athenians paid the ſame Honour. tro Heaven and Earth, 
which were beliey'd to have a particular Concern in Marriages, 
the later of theſe being render'd fruitful by the benign Influences 
of the former, and therefore a fit Emblem of Marriage (f). The 
Fats, and Graces, b*ing thought firſt to joyn, and then preſerve 
the Tye of Love, were Partakers of the. like Reſpe&t (g); and 'tis 
probable that ſeveral other Deities at different Places, and for diffe- 
rent Reaſons claim'd a Share therein. The Day, wherein this Ce- 
remony was perform'd, was uſually that which unmediately went 
before the Marriage (b) ; 'tis commonly call'd zzuyai, ſometimes 
z:pwwns (45) from the Cuſtom they had of ſhaving themſelves oh 
this Occaſion (k), and preſenting their Hair tq ſome of the fore- 


- 


(4) Biſetus in Ariſtoph. Theſmophor. (6b) Swidas, aliique complures. (c) Sur- 
das, &c, '(d) Etymologici AuQtor, &c. (e) Pauſanizs Laconicu. ( f ) Precles 
in Tymaum Platons Comment. V. (g) Poltux lib. II. cap. I. Erxmotogics 
AuRtor y yapy/a-. (b) Heſychins, (5) Eryanologies Autor. (4) Peiux loc,cit.&c 
gi Bea Pp-3 memnton'd 


"= = 
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mention'd Deities, or other Gods, to whom they had particular 
Obligations: The Megarenſcan Virgins offer'd their Hair with Li- 
bations at the Monument of 7phinoe, Daughter of Alcathous, who 

] Opis (a); the _Argian 
and Athenians (to trouble you with no more Inſtances) to Mi 


dy'd a Virgin ; the Delians to FHecaerge an 


nerva + Statius has mention'd this Ceremony (6b), ſpeaking of that 
Goddefs's Temple, 


Fic more parentum 

Tafides, thalamis ubi cafta adoleſceret etas, 
Viirgineas libare comas, primoſque ſolebant 
Excuſare toros. 


+ When maiden Bluſhes could claim no Pretence, 
And vigrous Age had fully'd Innocence, 
As anciently, the Argives hither came 
To vent their Paſſion, and their Love proclaim, 
They paid Diana then their Virgin Hair - 
T excuſe the firſt Embraces of their Dear. 
Mr. vel, 


But theſe Names ( 34umnis and reins) were at Athens peculiar 
to one Day of the Solemnity call'd Apaturia, wherein Fathers had 
their Children enter'd into the publick Regiſter, at which Time they 
ofter'd Sacrifices for their Proſperity, with a particular Reſpe& to 
their Marriages, and commonly ſhay'd off ſome of their Hair to 
be dedicated to ſome of the Deities, eſpecially her to whoſe Ho- 
nour, that Feſtival was celebrated, But tho'the Time of preſentin 
their Hair might not" þe conſtantly the ſame, yet the Cuſtom 1t 
ſelf ſcems to have been univerſally obſery'd not only by Women, 
but Men, who rarely fail'd of performing this Ceremony upon 
their Arrival to Years of Maturity : Soine of their Locks were care- 
ſully -preſerv'd for this Uſe, and therefore when Pentheus in Euri- 
tes threatens Bacchus to ſhave his Hair, the young God tells him 
1 would be an imptons Aﬀtion, becauſe he delign'd it for an 
Offering ito ſome Deity! (c), | 


\ } A. , 
'T:e35 6 mhewss, Te Ii A aurev Trqw. 


This Lock 1s facred, this I do preſerve 
' As ſome choice votixe Off 'ring for the God. 


The Hair was call'd 7\5xapos Spt7neztos, becauſe preſented to a 
God, as an A of his Care in their Zducation. 
The Detty thus honour'd, was commonly Apollo, as Plutarch re- 
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(4) Pauſunias Atticis, (b) Thebard. II. (c) Baceh. v. 594- 
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ports, when he tells us, that Theſeus, according to the Cuſtom of 
the Grecian Youths, took a Journey to Delphi to offer the Firſt- 
fruits of his Hair to the God of that Place (a). Bat this could 
not concern the poorer ſort, to whom ſuch Journies would 
have been too expentive, nor were thoſe of better Quality under 
any ſtrict, Obligation to pay this Honour to _4polbo, it being not 
unnſual to do 1t to other Gods, ſuch eſpecially as were' thoughe 
to have prote&ed their Infancy from Danger, and preſery'd them 
to Manhood : Inſtances are needleſs 1n a Thing fo well known, 
only it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that the Deities of Rivers were 
commonly thought to have Title to this Reſpe&t, which Conceipr 
ſeems to have proceeded from the Opinion of ſome Philoſophers, 
who thought all Things were firſt produc'd out of Watery' and 
{till nourilh'd, and render'd fruitfull by it, whence the Poets took 


| Occaſion to give the Epithet #«gg795995 to watery Deities, as well 


as Apollo, thoſe being no lef$/ inſtrumental in the Growth and 
Encreaſe of living Creatures than the Sun, whoſe Influences with- 
out Moiſture can contribute nothing to the Produftion, or Pre- 
ſervation of Life : Hence both were look'd on as deſerving their 
Returns of Gratitude for the firſt Gift, as well as Continuance of 
Life (b). I ſhall only trouble' you with the following Example 
of Hair preſented to Rivers, whereby what I have faid concerning 
the Reaſon of this Cuſtom will be confirm'd ; for .Athilles's pre- 
ſerving his Hair as a Preſent to Sperchius on Condition he ſhould 
return home in ſafety, and afterwards ſhaving it when he found 
the Fates had decreed that. he ſhould be ſlain before Troy, plainly 
ſhew that they us'd to preferve their Hair to,the Gods, as a prate- - 
full Acknowlegement of their Care in preſerving them : Z7omer's 
Words run thus, when he ſpeaks of Parroclus's Funeral (c), 


Fry abr GM" tyinov med.orus Sos AMMNevs, 
STes andyovyt mens Cav) amicipero aur, 
Thu ea Emipyera mmpy 76:9: WNERwony* 
ON mans" apa Eur, if 63 oivore. mere)” 
cc Emipyet, amas col 1 marie nhouTo Tnadbs, 
« Keioz us vohmusTe ginlw is Taretds yeounys 
« Soi 74 X0pultu aghery, beter teplu ExarouCluy 
« TTzyTyxor fa, N* Fyorryr map” duTh 01 WA Fipotiori 
« Fs Tas, owt Tu Thos Pouns Te Muieis* 
« Ns pt" 0 24pwy, ou df of voou 3k ETeAcoras"* 


pO CES 


(a) Theſeo, (6b) Euſtathins 1/iad 4. ubi hanc rem fuſius enarrat, (e) 1/54d, 
* Vo IG90, . 


T « uy 
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« Nuv ol tne 8 veowal 14 finlw is mated aunys 
« TIe7FoxAG@ ww Korlm dadTauu Geer, 


Then did Achilles, that brave Prince, prepare 
For other Rites, he ihav'd his golden Fair, 
While at a diſtance from the Pile he ſtood, 
That Hair, he'd nouriſh'd, Sperchius, for thy Flood ; 
Then, as he Jook'd upon the Stream, he faid, 
(While Grief and Anguiſh did his Soul invade) 
« My loving Father made a vow (in vain) 
& That, when I ſee my pative Soyl again, 
©T ſhould my Hair in pions Duty /have 
«To thee,,and thou an Hecatomb ſhouldſt have ; 
*« That fifty Rams I to thy Source ſhould bring, 
« And pay them at-thy Shine a thankful Offering : 
* Thus, thus old Pelewus vow'd, bat ſince I can't 
©Return, and youll his Wiſh by no means grant, 

_ « My dear Pazroclus I'm refoly'd ſhall haye 
« Theſe Locks, it is:for him I do 'em /have. 


$ a 3 


To return : Before the Marriage could be folemniz'd, the other 
Gods were conſulted, and their Afliftance implor'd by Prayers and 
Sacrifices, which were uſually offer'd* to ſome of the Deities that ſu- 
perintended theſe Affairs by -the Parents, or other Relations of the 
Perſons to be marry'd : Nor can "theſe. Offerings be thought the 
fame with thoſe already mention'd, and call'd "aporracia, fince we 
' find them plainly diſtinguiſh'd by Zwrjpides in a Dialogue between 
. Agamennon, and Clytemneſtra" concerning the Marriage of their 
Daughter 7phigenie, | g mY 

KAT. ITporinera d! indy mexi3s fopates Od 3 
ATA, Mivw y, 6% TwWTH 1 xg S452 With. 
KAT. Keamerm urs mos naps tougregys Þ 
ATA. Ovars py WUad, ami Ty exclb Wort J0t (a). 


CLY. Well, have you kill d*the Yiftims for the Goddeſs, 
My Daughter's Wedding to initiaze? 
AGAIN ſee that done, for that is my Defign. 0 + 
CLY. And then the Wedding-dinner » {4G_A.That we'll have, 
When to the Gods the Victims offer'd: are. 
| Mr. Abel, 


PIT 


DO ———— 


(a) Emripid, Iphigen, in Aulidi'y, 719. ' 
| When 


Mr. bell, 
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hen the ViRtim was open'd, the Gall was taken out, 'and thrown 
zehind the Altar (a), as being the Seat of Anger and Malice,and theres 
re the Averſion of all the Deities that had the Care of Love, as well 
as thoſe who became their Votaries : The Entrails were carefully in- 
(pected by Soothſayers,and if any unlucky Omen preſented itſelf, the 
ns Contra was difſolr'd as diſplealing to the Gods, and the 
Nuptials prevented; The ſame happen'd upon the appearing of 
any ill-boding Omen without the Victim; thus we fand itl Achil- 
les Tatins that Clizophon's delign'd Marriage with Cailjgave was hin- 
der'd by an Eagle, that ſnatch'd a Piece of the Sacrifice from the 
Alrar (6). The moſt fortunate Omen that could appear 'wis's 
Pair of Turtles; becanſe of the inviolable AﬀeRion thofe Birds 
are ſaid to have for each other : The ſame miay 'be oblery''o5F- 
xp@va4, Which were thought to promiſe Jong Life, or Happineſs, 
by reaſon of the Length of their Lives, which 'is proverbially re- 
markable, and the Perpetuity of their Loye, for, when one of the 
Mates is dead, the other remains ſolitary ever after (c); for which 
reaſon, the Appearance of thoſe Birds {ingle boded Separation, or 
Sorrow to the marry'd Couple, whence (as we- are told by F1e- 
rapollo) it was cuſtomary'at Nuptials'to fin - Kbpn bK.kopet Kbpwylaw, 
whereby the Maids were ou in mirtd to'yratch that nohe' of theſe 
Birds coming ſingle ſhould diſturb the Sofemnity ; of, perhaps, 
it might- be done to avert the pernicious Influences of ſo unlucky 
an Omen, if it_ happen'd to, appear... Another Remedy, againſt 
evil. Omens was this, they.wrote over their. Houſe-doory, MHAEN 
EIESITM KAKON> (EBT! NO EVIL ENTER , which Sentence 
was thought a prevailing Amulet againſt l-boding Appearances, 
and was ſotnetimmes. joyn'd with the Maſter of- the: Houle's, Name, 
as appears from a new-tharry'd Perſon Þ who wrote thus upon 
bis Houſe 7 nt TOP 


O TOY AtQS ITA1s HPARARS KAAAINIKOS 
ENOAAE'KATOIKEL MHAEN EIZITQ KAKON, 


I.e. Here dwells Hertules, the viftorious Fon of Jupiter, Let no evil enter, 


This gave occaſion fo. Diogenes's Jeſt, for ſeeing upon the Door 
of a vicious Fellow the fore-mentton'd Prayer, Then ( ſaid he ) le 
not the Maſter of the FJouſe enter (g). 

The Bride-groom's Garments were all dy'd, as Swidas (e) has ob- 
ſery'd out of þe in chat However that be, both the marry'd Per- 


-. . WEIS , _—_—_— 


——_— 


"'(a) Calius Rhodiginur lib. XXVIIL. cap. XXI. (6) Lib, 11. {(c) Alexand. 
ab; Alex. (d) Drogenes Lavrtins in Diogenes. (0) V.BaTle. 


Qq ſons, 
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ſons, and all their Attendants were richly adotn'd, according to 
_ Quality; 


Eos 5 Jaguar ado by, Iva 0h X2AR% & y 
*BicaTe Eyyoadty Te 9 Tun DÞ4%60, ol Ks T [7 bu) 
f +: The Time was nigh completed; when 'a Bride 


. You was to be, and richly dieff in Cloaths, 
cgi! With your Arrendants on that: ſolemn Time, 


They, were likewiſe deck'd with Geddands of various Herbs and 64 
Flowers3z whence Chuevmeſtra in Euripides ſpeaks thus to Achille (MW £9 
och hor Daughter, yU_"_ (a), wo 
F whic 
"+ lt AN\', ® A Tm Th.T tu dome mak 
| my 3 to » Th Te OR Supuapr Thy weamw BE y @M\' 0445 tiag 
| Zo] eat ok "yy $yoy's Ws day ply, - 
| * \'T hou darling Offpring of a Goddeſs, help; frot 
q » C Pos redreſs, ayenge ;my woful Lofs-:::.: : Tir 
| Th dear Chil "Chi, y Wife, but oh! in vain, Wi 
| o.I had & to be mode to. thee. 
| {430  IEIOLIL _ POLL | . 4 17.03 53 Mr. Albell. 


PNb-Heeke! were uft alan fon ay "or ther fig nify apts 
Afﬀairs of Marriage, as thoſe facred'to'Yen, Bf which a 


tion'd'by the Scheliaft ) -upon Aviftophianed) eulerer, YAMKO!s 
ONE), tc. Cakes Bade of Seſithie wrets Hikewiſe " given ar Mar- 
riapes, that Herb being4* maggie, Een akabſe"Gor i it's Frujtfy nels, 
according to the ſame An or The Beotians us'd Garlan s of 
wild Aſparagus, which is full of Prickles, but bears excellent Fruit, 
and therefore was thought. SY reſemble the Bride, who had given 
her Lover fome trouble in tourting her, and gaining her Aﬀe- 
 Rions, which ſhe recompens'd afterwards by the. Pleaſantneſs. of her 
Converſation. The Houſe , where the Nuptials were celebrated , 
war likewiſe deck'd with Garlands: A Peſtil' was -ty'd upon the 
Door, and 4 Maid carry'd a Steve (c), the Bride her ſelf bearing 


gpojameys Prvergors Or aprynages! (-d) an'arthen Veſſel , wherein 


Barley was parch'd, to fignify her Obligation to attend the Buſi- 
neſs of her Family. 

The Bride was uſually condufted in' a Chariot from her Fa- 
ther's Houſe to her Husband's about Evening (e): She was _ 


us PY —_— 


(*) Iphigen. in Aulid. v, gog., (6 ) Pace. (6) Pollux lib. III. cap. Il. 
(4) Tdem lib, I cap. XII. (e) Suidas v. ZiiyQ-. Euftathins, 113d. x'. p. 745+ 
Ed. Raf. Z 

| an 
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S 0:1 the Middle, her Husband ſitting on one Side, and, one ofihis 
moſt intimate Friends on the other, whom we therefore find call'd 
T&e9385 3 this Cuſtom was ſo frequent, that, when the Bride went . 
to her Husband's Houſe on foot, the Perſon, who accompany'd 
her , retain'd the ſame Name: The ſame was call'd vupwris » 
davis, and mggrvupes (a), tho' this is more commonly us'd 
in the feminine Gender, and ſignifies the Woman that waited up- 
on the Bride, ſometimes call'd yyup7giz. When the Bridegroom 
had been marry'd before, he was not permitted to fetch the Bride 
from her Father's Houſe, but that Care was committed to one 
of his Friends, who was term'd yuptywyes (b), or vupooaGy's 
which Words are likewiſe taken for the Perſons that affiſted in 
making up the Match, and managing all Concerns about the Mar- 
tiage, who (if Women) were call'd apopurigprot, megZevnrtiau , 
ec. One Thing may be obſery'd in the Bride's Paſſage to her 
Husband's Houſe,viz, that Torches were carry'd before her,as appears 
from the Meſſenger 1n Euripides , who fays he call'd to mind the 
Time when he bore Torches before Menelaus and Helena; his 
Words are thus addreſs'd to Helena (c), 


nd 
les 


Nuv &vay:s.4%4 7 on vuluaroy mAMIY, 

Kai Aepadg ev uewwnued > ('s TETERIENNS 
I-7TmTois T60Y&Gav, maptpieny* ov AN by Sipegts 
Sw Tu Ss voupn op nimes TnCtoy, 


I call to mind as yeſterday the Pomp 
Ot your Proceflion on the wedding Day ; 
How you was carry'd in a Coach and Four, 
While I with Torches blazing in the Air 
Drove fore-moſt on from your dear Parent's Honle, 
That happy Naurs'ry of your tender Years. 
Mr. Abell, 


For theſe Torches were uſually carry'd by Servants, as appears from - 
the following Words of Heſrod (d), 


Taz I) am alTouWoy Jury ina EHAVPLCE 
Xepoiy &14 $uaoy, _ 


The Servants then did flaming Torches bear, 
Which darted forth a quiv'ring Lighe from fre. 


— ——— —— — —_— 


(a) Heſychius v. Nuupayuybs. (b) Heſychius, vide Tollucs Onomaſt. lib. II, 
item Suilam, Phavorinum, czteroſque Lexicographas. ( c ) Helen, v. 728. 


(4) Scur. Hercul. y. 275. 
Qqx | Thoy 


' | & 
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"They were ſometimes attended with Singers and Dancers, as 
mer- acquaints us in his Deſcription of Achilles's Shield (a), 


. By 5 bw minds mxers weegmey evapimey 
Kards* ty Th wi ec Jauot T £72), HNLTVELTE) 
Noppes d' ty Suaduwy, Priifor Vvaorapmogludar, 
Hzivioy ard av, morons NN gates opgiper 

Nv » 9s on 2 \/ 9 » 4 om 

Keeps A) oparouprs tfiveoy by NN Gra maioy 
AGAG Pogwryyes Te bold Eyov* ah 7 yu dikes 
ISzpuereu Saunt oy 671 megIvesIOv Exgcn. 


With nice and curious Toxches next appear 

Two ſtately Cities ; in one Nuptials are, 

Here poliſh'd Art with Nature doth agree 

In framing Figures of Feltivity, ; 

Feaſts, Revels, Balls the Sculpture repreſents 

With various ſorts of Myfick-inſtruments, 

Lamps ſhine with Brightneſs on the ſolemn State, 
While the brisk Bride-groom leads his charming Marte, 
Meaſures young Men obſerve with aftive Feet, 
While the Pomp do's adyance along the Street, 
The Muſick plays, Hiymen, they cry, 
While aged Matrons ſtand admiring by. 


Mr, Abell. 


The Song they were entertain'd with in their Paſſage, was call'd 
cpudTey wAGy, from Gewa, or the Coach they rode in , the 
Axle-tree whereof they burn'd, when arriv'd at their Journey's End, 
thereby ſignifying, that the Bride was never to' return to her Fa- 
ther's Houſe. The Rhodiens had a peculiar Cuſtom of _—_— for 
the Bride by a publick Cryer. When the Bride-groom enter'd the 
Houſe with his Bride, it was cuſtomary to pour upon their Heads 
Figgs, and divers other ſorts of Fruits, as an Omen of the Plenty 
they were to enjoy (b). The Day of the Bride's Departure from 
her Father was celebrated in the Manner of a Feſtival, and call'd 
TTeggaprrirecc (c) : It ſeems to have been obſerv'd at her Father's 
Houſe before ſhe departed,it being diſtin from the nuptial Solemni- 
ty,which was kept at the Bride-groom's Houſe,and began at Evening, 
the uſual Finze of the Bride's Arrival there. 

| The Bride, being come to the ju apt Houſe, was enter- 
tain'd with a ſumptuous Banquet, call'd by the fame Name with 


th . 


— ——Q 


oþ.o. Y 
(a) Thad, &. y. 490. * (b) Ariftephany Scheli-fles in Platum p. 78. (c) Haws 
Jocration, guides. | P 
Gel 7 : k 


the M 
Verſe 


whe: 


Hom 


The 
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the Marriage, viz, 3244054 as Polbyx hath obſery'd from the following 
Verſe in Homer, , 


I , » . 
| Eidoamis We 34u0s, 74 8% tpayos Tads ty thy, 


A ſhot-free Banquet, or a Marriage-feaſt, 
Not ſuch as is by Contribution made. 


Whence eters 3auy is to make a nuptial Entertainment, as in 
Homer (a), 


Azioew NN j4poy of MorpuSlyion, 
To make a Marriage-feaſt for th' Myrmidons. 


The ſame Poet has this Exprefſion in other Places (6), 


py » 
AdivuuTe Jauov monotony £7yny. 


Making a nuptial Banquet for his Friends. 


What was the deſign of this Entertainment we learn from .Athe- 
nes, who (to paſs by the Joy and Mirth it was intended to pro- 
mote) tells us, there were two Reaſons for it; the firſt was the 
Reſpe(t due to the Gods of Marriage, who were invok'd before 
the Feaſt, and had no ſmall Share in 1t , and 'tis thought by ſome 
that moſt of the Grecian Feſtivals were firſt obſery'd on this Ground : 
The ſecond End of this Entertainment was, that the Marriage 
might be made publick (c), for all the Relations of the marry d 
Couple were invited as Witneſſes of their Marriage, and to re- 
joyce with them : Whence the young Man 1n Terence concludes, 
the Marriape he there ſpeaks of could not be preſently conſum- 
mated, becauſe Time was requir'd to invite Friends, and make ne- 
ceſſary Preparations (4), 


Ducendg eft uxor, ut ais z concedo tibi ; 
Spatium quidem —_—_ nuptiis, 
Vocandi, ſacrificand; dabitur pautulum,. 
That he's oblig'd to marry her I grant, 
But then ſome Time before muſt be allow'd 
For the procuring of all Requilites ; 
His. Friends muſt be invited to the Wedding, 
And he addreſs the Gods with Sacrifice. 
| Mr. FFutchin. 


4 


(4) Thad, ”, (6b) OAyfl, $, (c).Athenaus lib. V. cap. 1. initio. (d) Phorrs, 
AR, IV. Sc. IV. ty 0a (*) if + 
Qq3 During 
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"During the Solemnity, the Company diverted themſelves, ani Frere # 
honour'd the Gods of Marriage with Muſick and Dances ; we y ado 
dom read of a Marriage without them :' All the Songs were call f9** * 


v au, or vwivs ; thus both Homer and Heſfod, 


Hloavs I ouargy ipdeee. 


Many Hymens ſlung. ———— fpol 
The Romans us'd the has Term (a), 

Flymeneum, turbas, lampadas, tibicines. © 

Your Xymens, Hubbubs, Flambeaus, and Scrapers. 


-The reaſon of this Name was from the frequent Invocations of 
Fymen, or Hymenzus, the God of Marriage, always made 1n thet 
Songs; as in this Verle of Catullus, 


To Hymen, Hymenee Flymen ades, 0 Flymenee. 


This Fhmenens, we are told, was an Aryian, whom (b) they receiv'd 
anto the Number of their Gods, and thus remember'd for a pe 
nerous Action in delivering certain Mebenian Virgins from the Luſt 
and Cruelty of ſome. Pelaſgians: Others derive the Word Sz 7 
*us veiery, from the marry'd Couple's inhabiting together z others, Ml In 1] 
laſtly, from vulw, which ſignifies the membrana wirginalis. KALY0 
_ About the Time of their Entertainment there were ſeveral ſigni- Wl cour 
ficant Ceremonies relating ſome way, or other to the State of Mar- JW rid 
riages one at Athens was this, there came in a Boy coyer'd with {MW to mn 
Thorn-boughs and Acorns, carrying a Basket full of Bread, and Ji his 
linging Epuyor x4x0v, ewvegy Uuewoy, 3. e. I have left the worſe, and the 
found the better: Which Saying was us'd at one of their Feſti- 
vals, when they commemorated their Change of Diet from 
Acorns to Corn, bnt ſeems at this time to have fignify'd alſo the 
Happineſs the marry'd Perſons were entering upon, and that Mar- 
riage was preferable to a ſingle Life. The Lacedemonians had a 
Cuſtom of carrying about a ſort of Cakes made in various Fi- 
gures, and call'd xveiCavis, whilſt they danc'd, and commended 
the Bride in their Songs (c), 
When the Dances were at an end, the marry'd Couple were 
conducted to the Marriage-bed, which was call'd in Latin lefus 
Serials,” 1n Greek, xAivn voupidin, or 3auty or ( when the Perſons 


(a) Terentine Adelph. (6) Homeri Scholiafles Iliad. o'. v. 593. (c) Abhe- 
new lib, XK. 


were 


e (el. 
all 
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yere firſt marry'd,/ and. in their youth) xse:Noy, ator ; It way rich-. 


y adorn'd as the Quality: of the Perſon would .bear; the Covering, 
as uſually of Purple, whence the Poet (2a), . , | _ 


Purpureunve mum conſternens veſte cubile. | 
Spreading a Garment o'er thy purple Bed. * 


4 


Avollonius ſpeaks of the ſame Colonr;' and of Flowers wherewich 
chey us'd to ſtraw 1t (b), | '# 


Ey9% Tor i5ogt0av AttTegy Wee Tho Smipde -—- 

Xpugzoy LY AntY xea; Boy oPpet TeAoiTo ; 

Titneis Te 3405 x) dod)uos' aySia I) opt 

Nuyupou dUEpyouRVA AVKOLS &YE TOLKIAG KOATTOLS 

Eopoptoy. — Rags 

Then richly they adorn'd the Marriage-bed, | 

A coſtly parple Skin they ofer it fpread, 

And that the Nuptials they might celebrate 

With more. magnificent ang pompous State, : | 

The beautcor Nytaphs brought 1n 'their fnowy Breafts | 

Flowers of yarious, Colour ——— SOT) 28 - $M 
wat Mr. Etutchin.. 


In the fame Room there' was commonly ph&'d a Side-bed call'd 
ivn raggbugos (C), \8p T8 F mus il dSvithazs, as Polite 4c" 
counts for the Cuſtom (d). But, before they\went to Bed, the 
Bride bath'd her Feet, whence 7rygew in ,Ariſtophanes (e), intending 
to marry Opora, no ſooner brings her to his Honſe, but comman 


his Servants to provide a Veſſel of Water; then to miake ready 
the Bed, 


AM Gaty os TaWSH THUTHVI Adbayy 
' Keil 7 7rvthov xgmetiiavCtys hy gary VI wp» 
STipuI1 wot 1 The net MYOr: ..____- 


Bring home my Bride as foon-a8: poſſible, 
Then waſh the Veſſel, and the Water: warm, 
And next prepare for us the, nuptial Bed. ... 


This Water the Athenians always fetch from the Forititain Cal- 

lirhoe, afterwards call'd Evy:4»psyos from nine-Ciſterns fupply'd by it 

(a) Pe nuptiis Peles 8-Theridi v. 1402. (6) ArgoAbIV: v. i141. (c) 'He- 

[16hinz, (d) Lib, IU. cap, II. (e) Pace. df OL vw aoudl -» 
I WI 
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with Water ; the Perſon that brought it was a Boy nearly ally'd t, 
one of the marry'd/ Couple, whom they term'd au725p4e95 fron 
his Office (a): This being done, the Bride was lighted to Be 
with ſeveral Torches, for a fingle Torch was not enough, as may 
be obſerv'd from the Miſer in Zibanius (b), that complains he cout; 
not light the Bride to Bed with one Torch : Round one of the 
Torches the marry'd Perſon's Mother ty'd her Hair-lace , which 
ſhe took off for this Ule, and made up her Hair with another; 
Seneca Alludes to this Cuſtom (c), . : 


| Non te duxit in thalamos parens 
Comitata primos, nec ſua feſtas manu 
Ornavit des, nec ſua letas faces 
Vitta reumnxit. 
Your Mother did not at the Wedding wait, 
Nor you into your Chamber introduce, 
Nor with.'her Hand the bridal Houſe adorn'd, 
Nor with her  Hair-Jace ty'd the joyful Torch. 
5; ale ado) Mr. Futchir 


The Relations of the marry'd Perſons afliſted in the Solemniy, 
and it was look'd on as no ſmal] Misfortune to be abſent ; th: 
Mothers eſpecially were afliduous in lighting Torches, when their 
Son's Wives enter'd the Houſe: Foceſta in Emipides ſeverely chide 
_ for marrying. a foreign Country, becauſe ſhe, with the 
| ' of his Relations and Friends, were gepriy'd, of their Office 
at bis Nuprtials (4), "00 Gan tp 
2 MN, 3 Tivo); 8; Jeuain Ni x)Ve © 
Ul : Coll a+. 4 6:43 TOC 3 ORIOELY 1 
ZJpre, muddy; jadbvay. 
Ztvotoly iy Sopors tern, 
Ztvoy Ts Yndds agen 
Anaga UdTel Tu, 
Adi Ts 0% mraryuil, EE 
Td uw) tmearrey Wray" pl 
Eq I wh got; mvegs. dine bÞgt (1, 
N6upor i jabpore, ot Vl? 1 
Ns myine: pare? playheln, LDR ITE IN + | 


j 


he 


-: (4) Su5dev ,, Pollnx "Joc. cit, ' (4) Declamac. XXXVU. (c) Theb, vy. 5c5: 
(4) Phanif. v. 339. in quem locum vide Scholiaſtem, \ ; 
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But, yon, my Son, not without Grief I hear, | 
Are joyn'd in Wedlock in a forejgn Land, , 
There taſte the Pleaſnres of the penial Bed, 
And on a Stranger propagate your Kind; © 
'This, this is Matter of molt killing Grief 
, To me, and your good Grandlire Laws, 
When we refle& upon thoſe eoming Ills, 
That muſt nndoubredly attend the Match : | 
For neither;I, as well becomes the Care LJ 
Of happy Mothers, __—_— up the Torch, | 
And bleſt the Nuptials by that pxous Ad; 
Nor old 1ſmenus, rich 1n rowling. Streams, -; - 
Furniſh'd out Water for your ;nuptial Walhingp,, - 
Nor was the Entrance. of your Bride proclaim'd ... . 
Thro' Theban Streets, but all, as unconcern'd,;...,;: \. ,.. 
As when no Native. do's bring. home his Bride. 

| " Mr. Euchn, 


The Bride's Mother had no leſs a Rights this Office, for. we find 


pl Clrenmneſtra, tho' profeſiing all 'diie Subiniflion:to Agamennon, when 
' "WF dclir'd by him to abſent her ſelf fronpagenie's Marriage , ſted- 
yu faſtly reſuling it'as a Thing againſt __ ice, notwithſtanding his 
to Promiſe to perform her Partof the Ceremony: (@), 7.0 

cs 


KA. Hud: is Nod lidinarte Toſaayer $ 
AT. Xetper ae9s Apyors maeduvys (78 TOANGs,. 
KA, Atmzo mic; mis 5 dvagnars pabze. ; | 
AT, E900 Tap; $955 ruupiots apices. \ | _ 
KA, Oux/6-vopor #7055 1) ov 5 gat" made. | 

CL. Whither, mean time, ſhall' wretched 1 repair 2 

AG. To let thoſe Maids employ your Care. - 

CL.” And leave my'Child? 'who then the Torch will light 2 
AG. That be” my Care, I will-perform that Rite.: 


CL. And is that fir, let fgamenmon judge. | 
\ 'Mr. Fiutchin. 


Aﬀer a little diſputing, they proceed thps, 
AT, 11:35. KA. MA? Sraarus Appeiay Sidy' 
Fay *, Ew aegot, a v Shuars ol thus 
"A»X8 Tagiver voupiorn! TApaeroulr, 


a > ——— ——— — — ——_— 


{af Iphigen, in Aulid, v. 731. 
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AG. Without more Reas'nings my Demands obey. 
CL. By Funo, that o'er Argos bears the Sway, 

Sooner wou'd wretched Cly:emneſtra bleed 
Than give conſent. to ſo unjuſt a Deed ;. 
Aftairs abrogd better my Lord become, *, 
'Tis fit that I. ſHiou'd manage Things at home. 
\ nr4't4] Mr. Futchia 


The marry'd Couple: being ſhit together in the Chamber, the 
Laws of Athens obhg'd them to cat a Quince, /whereby was in- 
timated that their firſt Diſcourſe ought to bei ledfting and agrees 
ble (4). The Husband then loos'd his Witg's Girdle , whence 
avery (orlw is to deflowr 7 and yuu) AuoK aver » a' Woman who 
has loſt her Vitginity : This Girdle was \not (as ſome ſeem 
to phanſy) worn” by 'Maids only, but us'd' as wel} after Mar- 
rage as before, being defign'd'to ſecure the weaker Sex from the 
fudden Attempts bf Men ehflim'd with Luſt, whence” Nonne calls it 
oulgpay, -afid, when he introduces the Sayyrs endeavourtng to em- 
brace certain Virgins, we find their Honour ſecur'd by it (6): 
The ſatne appears —_— the Mention Anthors/make of un- 
tying Women's Girdles iniChild-birth, and from calling fach Girl 
only 2;urgyty ke. not kaving a Girdle, as 'were not arriy'd to 
May 0 "WA Te. 

At this Time*the young Men and Maids ſtood without the 
Door, dancing and ſinging Songs call'd 3F,$aaa ua from Swag us, 
the Bride-chamber, anl making a great” Noiſe by ſhopting and 
ſtamping with cheir Feet, which yas term'd Hi, of fas (6) 
and delign'd to drow! the" Maid's' Cryes 3 "Teſt the ' Women 
ſhould go ro her Afi "ene''of the - i 
ſtood Sentinel at. the Chatnber-doar y; ; 1 his.C 
eall'd Jpwezs (4). This Song, as likewile all che rely 
Tyl29r, and conliſted of the Praiſes of the Brides 
with Wiſhes for their! Happitnelss as may '* 
as) from Thettrinus's : Epithalamium = 
gins thus, . 12x13 


Heleng 


Fy mon ctpet ETapres CarduTEN VA ap Miveado, 
TIapderizgu Shu ova. Kopars vdauyaoy Eotom, 
lego vioypdmia varduy xoegy fioarTe, 


_ - —_— —— 


(a) Plutarchus Solone, & in Conjugal. pracept, (6b) hib, XU. circa finem, 
(«) Heſjchius, (4d) Poljux Nb. II, cap. 1. 
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AdJrg' ma meagre mos we Ya Adyguyays 
Avizg: Tonigteo 1aTixAgZaro Tay da Femey 
Myve$ioag EAfyay 6 viereegs Aptos tybs* 

Aeidby oN pet maTa is &y pcs EXPORT au 
| Viooos afturAtt]ors, aft oN Taye op vueraig. 


= Aft Sparta's Palace twenty beauteous Maids, . 

w_ The Pride of Greece, freſh GarlJands crown'd their Heads 
a With Hyacinth .and twining Parſly dreſt, 

ns Grac'd Re Menelaus's Marriage-feaſt, | 

Woe When Iovely Felen, great in conqu'ring Charms, 

ho Relign'd her willing Beauty to his Arms: 

. They danc'd around, Joy flow'd: from. ey'ry Tongue, 
ol And the yaſt Palace founded with the. Song. 


Mr. Creech. 


They return'd again in the Morning, faluted the matry'd Cou- 
ple, and ſung 6+%Aa&u tapntz for that was the Natne of the 
morning Songs, which were deſign'd to, awake and rajſe the Bride- 
groom and Bride z"as thoſe ſung the Night before were intended 
to diſpoſe them. to ſleep y and ate oft that account term'd 33:Yn- 
ddpuct x014nm1zg : This Cuſtom appears from Theocritus's Chorus of | 
i. WW Virgins, who conclude the fore-cited Zpichalamium with, a Promiſe vhs 
- Wl to return early in the Morning, _ 


Fud\r is adn ctpvoy qualms miorres 
: Kat moovy* Togicds 5 @e5s da, paT1 AdNnar" | 
; Nev#evs, #2japas is opapoy, imei uct aegmes doidis 1 
+ EZ cvvas xaadlioy ayazor orAye diet 
Tuar; © TwVars, 3pm (mls racine. 

Sleep in each other's Arms, and raiſe Deſire, 

Let ardent Breathings fan your mutual Fire, 

But riſe betimes, forget not, we'll return | 
"When firſt the crowing Cock ſhall wake the Morn, 


When thro' his feather'd Throat he ſends his Yoice : 
O ' Hymen, Fymen, at this Feaſt rejoyce. _ 


The” Solemnity laſted ſeveral Days 3 the Day before the Mar- 
riage was term'd agoavat, as preceding that whereon the Bride 
did eIAiG9z T9 vupic » lodge with the Bridegroom: The Mar- 
riage Day was call'd 3<4: ; the Day following, according to e? 

OS Rr 2 | a 
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Ye nalng Ie inadnc. » (£) Suda, 
$$ - , | . 


dar, 59:dvs,, which Word ſignifies a Day- added 'to any Solemn; 
ty.;, Heſychins (a) caÞis it Aid which may, perhaps, be deriy{ 
from 74A, becauſethe former Day's Mirth was, as it were, repeated 
whence the Romans call'd it repotia; unleſs for mania we migh 
be allow'd to read Taz, and then it would be the ſame with 
Altheneus's woes nype (b), for wes denotes any Thing that ha 
ceas'd to be ncw, whence Tully calls a Book *waoy, when Men' 
firſt and eager Enquiry after it is cool'd, and Lthenew in another girl 
Place has oppos'd Tus dxjueidg 344w0 nuigas to the T5 two i Hei 
ovprooicy (c); others call the ſecond Day inavain, or imanin Ml ©! 
The third Day was term'd 4mwaicd, or rather «mw, becank upc 
the Bride, returning to her Father's Houſe, did «&mwaifiOru nf 
v4pip, lodge apart from the Bridegroom , tho' ſome place this 

upon the ſeventh Day after Marriage ; others will have it fo call'4 
becauſe the Bridegrocen nag from his Bride at his Fathe 

in Law's Houſe ; 'tis poſſible both may be in the right, and tha 

both Bridegroom and Bride might lye at her Father's Houſe, but 

in different Beds : Others make dmwaiz.to be. the ſame with #my. 

att, whence a ſeeming Difficulty ariſes, ſince thoſe two Word Th 
zmport Contraries, one ſeeming to denote the Bride's Lodging Wl ©, 
«pare from the Bridegroom, thEother with\him ; bur this/may he 
ealily4olv'd by applying inwaig.to her lodging with her Hugband, 
and 47zwz to her Depatture from her Father's Houſe (d). On 
the Day call'd a7zwia (whenever, that was) the Bride preſented Pr 
her Bridegroom wich: a Garment call'd 27wanmeic : Gifts were | 
likewiſe made to the Bride from her Husband, Relations, and WM all 
*Friends , call'd ſometimes TUM» ſometimes eazwain;*. Thee do 
conlitted of golden Veſſels, Beds, Couches, Plates, Ointment'boxes, MY © 
Combs, Sandals, and all farts of Necefſaries for houſe-keeping, Ml ©? 
which were carry'd in great State to the Houſe by Women, who 
follow'd a Perſon call'd zarwicys fromds carrying a Basket in the 
manner, uſual at Proceſſions, before whom went.a Boy in white 
Apparel with a Torch in his Hand; Theſe Preſents were likewiſe 
call'd araxanuniree (e) , and Heſydvius will have the third Day 
tobe call'd dyaraaurihewr, as if the Bride then firſt appear'd in 
publick: $das tells us the Gifts were fo call'd, becauſe ſhe: was 
then farſt lhewn to her Bride-groam : For the ſame reaſon they 
| OT. ri... - "Wer 


- 
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(a) aj. (6) Lib: LLE\ cap. XV. (c) Lib, IV. (4) Vide Polucen lih. 
SEL. cap. 11. Heſ)chium, Surdam, Exmolegici AuQtarem 4, Phaverinum, 8c. it 
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are ſometimes call'd Ixaprrpe, orlnect, apnuzmrtand mpoopduſumipre, 
becauſe the Bride-groom had' then Leave to converſe freely with 
her; for Virgins before Marriage were under ſtrait Confinement, 
being rarely permitted to appear in publick, or converſe with Men 
and, when allow'd that Liberty, wore a Veil over their Faces ; *this 
was term'd zaxvmesy, or uthumpty and was not left off in the Pre- 
ſence of Men *ti]l this Time, whence ſome think the Bride was 
call'd ywvwpu So F vior, 5. e. wears, Ptivious that being the 
firſt Time ſhe appear'd in a. publick Company unveil'd ( a): 
Hence the Poets ſpeak of Pluto's Gifts to Proſerpina, when ſhe un- 


veil'd her ſelf, as 1n thgſe Verles of Euphorion cited by the Scholiaſt 
upon Euripides (b), | 


Th e& more Kegvidus Jwesy mes Titrorpavery 

»* 3% , e/ bY . [ WW 
Etys}. J&uUnIS, OTE RERPTY Om TATUM EUGN 4 
Nuupid'is aveig9to >graivena KAAuUTTIPAY « 


»Pluto to cor a Preſent gave 
When firſt ſhe laid afide h& maiden Veil, 
And at the Marriage ſhew'd her (elf uncover'd. 


There is a Story. of. the” Sophiſter F/ermocrates .xelating to this 
vb Cuſtom that , havingza, Woman not very agreeable impos'd up- 
on him by Severus "the Koman Emperor, and being ask'd- his * 
«y21\um\np. When ſhe took off her Veil , he reply'd LyKaum- 
k& wv Tuzurliu Neadywy, It would be more proper to makg her 
A Preſent to keep her Veil on, unleſs ber Face was mare acceptable, 
re The Ceremonies of the Spartan Marriages being different from 
d WF all others, I have refſery'd- them for this Place, and ſhall fer them 
(c WW down in Platarch's:own Wards (c), © When the Spartans had a 
s WM < mind to-:mmarry, their Courtſhip. was a ſort of Rape upon the 
© Perſons they had a Phanſy for, and thoſe they choſe not tender 
» Wl © and half Children, but in the Flower of their Age, and full ripe for. 
+ MW an Husband : Matters being agree'd between them,the Nuppourece, 
» W © or Woman that contriv'd apd manag'd the Plot, ſhav'd off the 
» MW © Bride's Hair cloſe co her Skin, drefs'd her up in Man's Cloaths, 
= © and left her upon a Mattreſs: This .done, in comes the Bride- 
© groom in his eyery-day Cloaths, ſober and compos'd, as having 
© ſupp'd at bis Ordinary in the common Hall, and ſteals as pri- 
| © vately as he can into the Room where the Bride lay, unties her 
© Virgin Girdle, and takes her into his Embraces; thus having ſtay'd 
_ MM ©*a ſhort time with her, he returns to the reſt of his Comrades, 


CC wr ——_——— 


(a) Phnrnutur de Natura Deorum in Neptune, (6b) Dhaniffr, (c) Lyeuge 
p. $8. Kdir. Pariſ. a RS 
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«with whom he continues to ſpend his Life, remaining with them 
- Eas well by Night as by Day, unleſs he ſteals a ſhort Vilit to 
© his Bride, and that could not be done withont a great deal of 
© Circumſpettion and Fear of being difcover'd : Nor was ſhe want- 
© ing (as may be ſappos'd) on her Part, to uſe her Woman's Wit 
© ;n watching the moſt favourable Opportunities for their meeting, 
« and making Appointments when Company was out of the way, 
*In this Manner they liv'd a Jong time, infomuch that they fre- 
© quently had Children by their Wives before they ſaw their Faces 
. *by Day-l:ght : The Interview, being thus difficult and rare, ſery'd 
Tnot only for a continual Exerciſe of their, Temperance, and fur. 
© ther'd very much the Ends. and Intentions of Marriage, but was 
©a means to keep. their Paſſion ſtill alive, which flaggs, and de- 
© cays, and dyes at»Jaſt by two caly Acceſs and long Continuance 
© with the beloy'd Object”. | 


wy 


CHAPTER XII 


Of therr Divorces , "Adulteries, Concubines, and 
Farlots. ' | 


"HE Grecian Laws concerning Diyorces Feere different; ſome 

; permitted Men to put away their Wives'on flight Occaſions; 

© the Cretans allow'd: it any Man that was afraid of having 
too great a Number of Children ; the .4thenians likewiſe did it up- 
on. yery ſmall Gronnds, but not without giving a Bill, wherem 
was contain'd the Reaſon of their: Divorce,*to be approy'd (if 
the Party divorc'd made an ApPetly, by the chief Magiſtrate (9) 
 \ =} 5h; tho* marrying without much” Nicety in AnoIce, fel- 
om_divorc'd their Wives, for we read that Zy/ander way; fin'd 
by the Magiſtrates call'd Zphori on that account; and tho” riſe, 


* 


one of their Kings, put away his Wife with the Approbation of 


th-'City', yet thar ſeems to' have been done rather out of an 
earneſt Defire ro have a Son to ſucceed in his Kingdom, 
which he could not expe& by that Woman,” than according to 
the Cuſtom of his' Country (b). But, whatever Liberty the Men 
took, their Wives were under a greater Reſtraint, for 1t was ex- 
tremely ſcandalous for 'a Woman to depart from her Husband , 
whence we find Medea-in' Prripides meg Fog the hard Fate'of 
her Sex, who had no Remedy againſt the Men's Unkindnefs, but 
were firſt under a Neceflity of buying their Husbands with Jarge 


—— 
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 (4),,Genial. Dies, lib 1V, cap, VIIL (4) Herodapuy lib. VI. cap. LXI1F 
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Portions , and then to tubmuc to their all Ulage without Hogee 
of. Redreſs (a), . 
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Of all thoſe Creatures, to whom kinder Heav'n 

Has Life and: more exalted Reaſon gtv'n, | ( 
We Women the moſt wretched [Fate endure ; 
Firſt Husbands weiat higheſt Rates procure, 
Then yield our ſelves ſubmiſſive to their Pow'r: 
Butfoh ! the Curſe,” the Hazard Iyes in this, | 
If he's unkind' I 'chuſe there's no Redreſs, 
But good, or bad,'T am for. ever his; | | 
Divorces are too frandalous to _naime, "RA. 
And no Law ſuffers us to threw: off them. *:11'#þ. 23 


Mr. Figeclan. 


The Athenians were ſomewhat office favourable to Women, / al- 
lowing them ro/leave their Husbands: ypon -wllprote Occaſronsz only 
they: could not do-it without making to- the; Lichany. and 
preſenting him a Bill of: their Grieyancas wr their mn 
Dltarch' #) has a'Story: of e Alcibiades's Wife, © w 
*tells, 4s) was a virtuous. Fi Ty —_ eh her ks 
lat; groy th fone to; her; by 


ec « living. on ſtill [his —_ _ Qroarkiie Life; but Nh = 
© requizing that. ſhe! ſhould. deliver to the. rcben. in , add 
*.nat-' iy a Proxy:, the inflrumers whergby:! the: fu'd for--a:\Di-> 
 yorte;, - when i (Qbedicnce. t6 Ie/he: preſented her ſelf deſers 
* himy, ello in, - took | her! away: | by. Forge y/ amb 

© cany'd her bone thro! the Forwny/no! Man dating:'to oppoſe 
© him 6r. take fer from; him , and: ſbe:contipu'd: «nh. him: 'alb 
© her Death : Nor was this Violence to: be thought 2 Crime, 
E for the Law, in making = who defires a a __— 


i. Mit. __ "=, ow —_ _— 
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« publick , ſeems to delign her Husband ſhould have an Ojonn 


©*tunity of diſcourſing with her, and endeavouring to retain her” 
Perſons that diyorc'd their Wives were oblig'd to return their Por. 
tons, as has been obſerv'd in the foregoing Chapter; if they fail! 


| to do that, the Athenian Laws oblig'd them to pay her nine bv; 


a Month for Alimony, which the Woman's Guardian was im- 
ower'd to ſue for at the Conrt kept in the Odewm (a). It may 
obſery'd, laſtly, that the Terms exprefline Men and Women' 
Separation from each other were different ; Men were faid Yn. 
MATH, Domes dimitzere, to diſmiſs their Wives , or looſe them 
from their Obligation; but Wives, Wneaeimew, divortere, diſce. 
dere, to leave, or depart from their Husbands. | 
| It was not unuſual to difſolye the Marriage-tye by Conſent of 
both Parties, and, that done, they were at liberty to diſpoſe of them- 
ſelves how they pleas'd/in a ſecond Match: An Inſtance hereof 
we have in Plaarch,. who reports that, when Pericles and his Wife 
could not agree, and became weary 'of one another's Company, 
he parted with her, willing and conſenting to it, to another Man (6). 
There is ſomewhat ' more remarkable in_ the Story of _Antiochus the 
Son of Seleucus, who falling deſperately in Jove with Stratonice his 
Mother in- Law, marry'd her with his Father's Conſent (c). The 
Romane had the fame Cuſtom, as appears from -Cato's parting with 
his Wife Martia to F/o , Which, as Serabo. aſſures us, was 1 
Thing not unuſual, but agreeable to the” Praftice of the old 7 
wans (4), and ſome other Conran "hf 
-*'What may appear more ſtrang | n that it was frequent in ſome 


Parts -of Greece to -borrow'one 28 's Wigey:" We need not go 
to Athens for the Examifie of Soevarts,) who we are told, lent his 

iſe Xantippe to Alcibi ), or for-their Law which permitted 
Hetrefſes to make uſe of-their Husband's neareſt Relation , when 
they found him defidient; fince we bave fo frequent Inſtances m 
Spana, 'which' was the leaſt addifted ro Debavchery, or. Looſncls 
of atiy of the Grecian Common-wealths, as being goverif'd by'the (e- 
vereſt Laws, and kept under the moſt rigid Diſcipline : We have 


the following Account of their Pratice"in 'this Afﬀair from Pl 


card (f), © Lycurgus' the Law-giver (he tells us) thought 
Exhe belt Expedient' againſt Jealouſy was to allow Men the Free- 
*Jon' of imparting the Ule' of their Wives: to hom they ſhould 


*think fic, that ſo'they:/might have Children by them ; this he 
o« a' very comments Piece of Liberality, Javghing at 
Ethoſe, who' thought the Violation of their Bed fuch an inſup- 


* portable Afﬀront as' to revepge it by Murders, and cruel Wars : 


a 
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« He had a good opinton of that Man, who, being grown old, 
«and having a young Wife, ſhould recommend ſome virtuous, 
« handſom young Man, that [he might have a Child by him to 1ahe> 
« ric the good Qualities of ſuch a Father, and ſhould Jove this Chald 
« as tenderly, as if begotten by himſelf: On the. other Side, an 
« honeſt Man, who had love for a marry'd Woman upon the 
« account of her Modeſty, and the Well-favour'dnels of her Chil- 
« dren, might with good Grace beg of her Husband his Wite's 
« Converſation, that he might have a Cyon of ſo goodly a Tree 
©« to tranſplant into his own Garden ; for Lycurgus was perſwaded 
© that Children were not ſo much the Property of their Parents, 
« a5 of the whole Common-wealth, and therefore, would nor 
& have them begotten by the firit Comers, but by the beſt Men 
« that could be found : Thus much (proceeds my Author) is cer- 
tain, that, ſo long as theſe Ordinances were obſery'd, the Wo- 
© men were ſo far from that ſcandalous Liberty, which hath ſince 
been objefted to them, that they knew not what the Name of 
x Adultery meant ”. We are farther told by others, that Strangers, 
as well as Citizens of Sparta, were allow'd the fame Freedom with 
their Wives, provided they were handſom Men, and likely to be- 
get Juſty and vigorous Children (a); yet we find their Kings were 
exempt from this Law, that the Royal Blood might be, prefery's 
anmix'd, and the Government remain in the ſame lineal Deſcent. 

Notwithſtanding this Liberty , which was founded upon: mu- 
tual Conſent, they accounted all other Adulteries the moſt het- 
nous Crimes in the World, and, whilſt they kept to their ancienx 
Laws, were wholly Strangers to them; for we are told by Plu- 
tarch (b), © That Geradas, a primitive Spartan, being ask'd by a 
« Stranger, Whas Puniſhment , their Law had appointed for Adulterers 2 
© reply'd; There were no Adulterers in his Comnry : But, returg'd the 
« Stranger , ſuppoſe there were one, and the Crime were prov'd againſt 
* him, how would you puniſh him > He anſwer'd, That the Offender muſs 
& pay to the Plaintiff a Bull with a Neck ſo long as that he nught reach 
« over the Mountain Taygetus, and drink of the Kiver Eurotas thas 
© 71975 on the other Side : The Man, ſurpriz'd at this, faid, Jy, "tis 
© ;mpoſsible to find ſuch a Bull : Geradas fmilingly reply'd, 'Tis juſt as 
*« poſjible ro find an Atulterer in Sparta”. | 

The Puniſhiwents inflited upon Adulterers in Greece were. of 
divers forts, ſome cf which are thele that follow, | 

To begin with the Heroick Ages; If the Rapes of Women 
may be allow'd Room in this Place, we ſhall find they were re- 
veng'd” by many cruel and bloody Wars : ZZerodotus makes therh 
to Io given the firſt Occation to that conſtant Enmity that was 
kept up Tor many Ages between Greece and Aſia, and never -al- 
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lay'd till the later was conquer'd, and become ſubje& to the for- 
met (a); LZycophron agrees with Herodotus, and makes the Rape of 
To by the Phaniciens to have incens'd the Grecians againſt the In- 
habitants of 4a, and after frequent Injuries committed, and Wars 
wag'd on both Sides, to have reduc'd the {fan Empire under th- 


Dominion of the Exropeans under Alexander of Macedon ; the Pocr', 
Words run thus (6), | 
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May thoſe Phenician Saylors be accurſt, 
That Zo did convey from Lerna firſt, 
Thoſe ſavage Mariners, that forc'd the Maid 
To be the Part'ner of -Ofiris's Bed, 
And the two Empires thus embroyl'd in War. 
Mr. E/utchin, 


He goes. on to enumerate the continual Quarrels between the tio 
Continents *rill _4lexander's Time. But however the Truth of this 
may be queſtion'd, there being in thoſe early Ages no DiſtinRion 
of the World into Gree:s and Barbarigns, nor any common Afl- 
fociation of zhoſe-amongſt themſelves, or againſt the others; yet we 
have a remarkable Inſtance (to omit ſeveral others) of a long and 
bloody War occalion'd by Paris's Rape of Flen. But to briny 
ſome Inſtances, which may ſeem more pertinent to our preſent Dc- 
ſign ; what Sentence the Heroick Apes paſs'd upon Adultery may 
appear, as from the Revenge of .Aeus gpon his Brother Thyeſtes, 
who was entertain'd at a Banquet with the Fleſh of his own Son 
for defiling Aerope Artrews's Wife, and other Examples of th: 
Cruelty of the Men of thoſe Times againſt ſuch as committed 
Adultery with their Wives, or other near Relations; ſo more clcar- 
Iy from the Puniſhments inflifted by Laws, or Magiſtrates upon ſuch 
Offendors, who were YET to Death; whence FHefor in 
Fomer tells Paris his Crime in ſtealing another Man's Wife” de- 
ſery'd no leſs a Puniſhment than adtvor MT, A ſtone Coat, which, 
if he had receiv'd his Demerits, he ſhould haye put on ;' meaning 
that nothing but this Death could expiate fo black an Aion, 
| do 
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For theſe your Crimes you had been ſton'd to Death. 
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The ſame Puniſhment ſeems to have been frequent in more Eaftern 
Countries, the Fews were particularly. oblig'd to 1nfli& it both on 
Men and Women , as appears from the expreſs Words of their 
Law (a). Rich Adulterers were ſometimes allow'd to redeem them-. 
{elves with Money, which was call'd yory<3gz, and paid to the 
Adultereſs's Husband ; whence, Mars being taken with Venus, Fo- 
mer's Gods all agree that he muſt pay his Fine to FYulcan (b), 


Ou dgiTY, xox Hp)%y Hiever Tat BpadVs wrwns 
Als &) yu Hpaigrs tw PeadYs E4A4V Avnet, 
NxuTruroy mee $01 TH Itwy ol OAujurov £807, 
Xwas 6uvy TELrm T5 0) (lotaryer hea. 


An ill Event do's ſtill on IIs attend, 

Not AMars's Swiftneſs cou'd the God defend 
From innping Yiucan's moſt unerring Snare, 
But in 1t he ſurpriz'd th' adult'rous Pair, 


Therefore a greater Fine Mars onght to pay. 
; Mr. Hutchin. 


Nor could Yiucan conſent to ſet his Priſoner at liberty, 'ull Ne- 
prune engag'd for the Payment of 1t (c), 
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Then Neptune, who the iyell-ftx'd Earth doth ſhake 

In anſwer to diſtruſting Y ulcan ſpake ; 

« If youre afraid that Mars will play the Cheat, 

© That he'll abſcond and never pay the Debr, 

« 111 it diſcharge ——— 
Mr, FHutchin. 


It appears from the ſame Place to have: been cuſtomary for the 
Woman's Father to return all the Dowry he had receiv'd of her 
Hushand, for Yulcat is introduc'd threat'ning to ſecure both Mars 
and Yenus 1n Chains 'till that was done (a), 
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(a) Deuteronom cap XXII. (6) Odyſſ. Y. v. 329, ubi Gracus Scholiaſtes 
conſulendas. (c) Ibid, y. 354, (4) V- 317. . 
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I'll not releaſe them from the binding Chain 
'Till T that Dowry have receiv'd again, 
Which I for Yenus to her Father paid 
"Cauſe ſhe was handſom, tho' a [ilt, — 
Mr. Hutchin, 


$ome think this Sum was refunded by the Adulterer, becauſe 'twas 
reaſonable he ihould bear the Woman's Father harmleſs ; ſince it 
appears not. that Mars's Mul& was a diſtin Sum, for upon Ne- 
pwmne's becoming Surety for it, Yulcan loos'd him from his Bonds 
without farther Scruple. 

Another Puniſhment was putting out the Eyes of Adulterers, 
which ſcems to have been no leſs ancient than the former, and 
may be thought juſt and reaſonable , as depriving the Offendor 
of that Member, which firſt admits the Incentives of Luſt. Fa- 
bulous Writers tell us, that Orion, having defil'd Candiope, or AMe- 
rope, had his Eyes put out by Oenopion, whom ſome will have to 
be the Lady's Husband , others her Father (9): Phenix .Achilles's 
Guatdian ſuffer'd the ſame Puniſhment for defiling Clytia his Fa- 
ther's Concubine (b), which is thus expreſs'd by Lycephron (c), 


Toy mare meg! tguynulor Begrk, 
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The Obje&t of Amymor's greateſt Hate, 
And whom, ftmce he his C/yzja had defil'd, 
He moſt inhumanly depriy'd of Sight. 


Homer 1ndeed has no mention of this Puniſhment, but only 1n- 
formy us, that his Father, having diſcover'd him, pray'd that he 
might never have any Children (d), which Tkerzes (e) thinks is 
meant. by Joofing his Eyes,. becauſe Children. are dearer to Pa- 
rents, and afford them preater Comſort than their moſt neceſſa- 
ry. Memhers; but this Interpretation is forc'd, and contrary to the 
Sence of Mythologiſts ancient as well as modern , who relate the 
Story agreeably to rhe literal Meaning of Zycophron's Words. The 
Locrians obſlerv'd this Cuſtom in later Ages, being oblig'd thereto 
by Zaleucus their Law-giver, whoſe Rigor 1n executing this Law 
gs vcry remarkable ; for having caught his Son' in Adultery , he 
reſoly'd to deprive him of Sight, and remain'd a long time in- 
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(a) ap Comes Mytholog. Servius in /fneid, (6b) Apolledarus lib. ILL. 
as . 421. (4) Wicd, V.y, 455 (e) In Lycepbren. loc. citar. 
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exorable, notwithſtanding the whole City was willing to remit the 
Puniſhment , and requeſted him to ſpare the Youth; at length, 
unable to refiſt the People's Importunity, he mitigated the Sen- 
tence, and redeem'd one of his Son's Eyes by another of his own (a); 
ſo at once becoming a memorable Example of Juſtice and Mercy. 

At Gortyn in Cretz there was another Method of puniſhing Adul- 
terers : They were coyer'd with Wool, an Emblem of the Soft- 
neſs and Effeminacy of their Tempers, and in that Dreſs car- 
ryd thro' the City to the Magiſtrate's Houſe, who ſentenc'd them 
to 1gnominy, whereby they were depriv'd in a manner of all their 
Privileges, and their Share in managing publick Buſinefs (6). 

It would be endleſs to enumerate all the Penalties: order'd for 
theſe Offendors, I {hall therefore paſs to the _4thenian Laws, when 
I have firſt acquainted you, that, if credit may be given to Pauſa- 
mas (c); the firſt, who made a Law, and conſtituted Paniſhments 
againſt Adulterers, was Zyertus an: Inhabitant of Argos; who having 
caught Molurus, the Son of Avrizbas, too familiar with his Wife, 
flew him, and fled to Orchomenus the Son of Minyas, then King of that 
City of Baotia, which bore his Name; the King receiv'd him kindly, 
and gaye him Part of his Territories, where he call'd a' Village 
_ after his own Name, and eſtabliſh'd feyere Laws againſt 
Adultery. 

The "A Puniſhments ſeem to have been arbitrary, and left 
to their ſuprem® Magiſtrate's Diſcretion 3 whence we find Fippo- 
menes, one of Codrus's Poſterity, and Archon of Athens, pronouncing 
a yery odd Sentence upon his own Daughter Limone, and the Man 
caught in Adultery. with her; he yok'd them to a Chariot, 'till 
the Man dy'd; and afterwards ſhut up his Daughter with an Horſe, 
and fo ſtary'd her to Death (4). Some time after, Draco, being 
inveſted with Power to. enatt Laws, left Adulterers at the Mer- 
cy of any Man that caught'them in the Aft, who had free Lt- 
cenſe to diſmember , murder, or treat them in what other man- 
ner he pleas'd without being call'd to account for it; which Pu- 
niſhment was the fame that had been before appointed for this 
Crime by FHyettus 0; and was continu'd afterwards by Solon (f'). 
Several other Puniſhments were order'd by Solon againſt the fame 
Crime when proy'd by Evidence in lawfull Judicature : A Man 
that rayiſh'd a free Woman was fin'd an hundred Drachms ; 
one that entic'd her, twenty (g), or (as ſoine ſay) two hundred ; 
it being a greater Crime to violate a Woman's Mind , than her 
Body : But he that forc'd a free Virgin was to pay a thouſand ; 
and whaeyer deflower'd 'one, was oblig'd to marry her; whence }.. 


—— 


( a ) Valerius Maximus lib. VI. cap. V. (6) Celius Rhodiginu lib. XXE 


cip. XLV, (c) Benorices p. 597. $98. Ed. Hanov, (4) Heraclides de Polit. 
Athen, (e) Pauſanias loc. cit, Demoſthenes 1n JAriſtacratem, (Ff ) Plutars 


cls Solone, Lyſias Orat. (g) Plutarchus loc. cir, o 
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ſpeaking to her Father thus (a), 


Siquid ego erga te imprudens peccaui, aut gnatam tuam, 
Us mibi ignoſcas, eamque uxorem des, ut leges jubent. 


If, Sir, I've injur'd you I crave your Pardon, 
And if T've wrong'e your Daughter's Chaſtity, 
The Laws command it, and I'l| marfy her. 


But if the _ or her Mother had accepted any Preſent from 
© Was not oblig'd to make her his Wife, but ſh 
was look'd on as a common Strumpet ; whence Soſtrata in Tereny 


her Gallant, 
has theſe Words after her Davghter had been defil'd (6), 


Pepore res loco non potis eff e e, quam in hoc, quo nunc ſta eft: 
_ mdotata ry tum oO que pcBing ez dos __ : 
Nerize, pro virgine dari nupium non porefF : Fc relliquom eff, 
81 3nfictas ibir, reſis mecum eſt annulus, quem amiſerat : 
Poſtremo, quando ego conſcia mi ſum, & me cuipam eſſe hanc procul, 


Neque prettum, neque rem wllam nerceſiiſſe illa, aut me indignam ; Geta, 
Expertar, ——— 


— — 


Marters were. never worſe than now they ate; 

_ For firſt ſhe has no Portion; and 'for Thar, 
Which might have been inſtead of one, ſhe's loſt ; 
90 that ſhe can't paſs for a Virgin now : | 
I have but this one Thing that gives me Hopes, 
If he deny't, the Ring he loſt will prove It : 

_ Apd Geta, ſince I know my Confcience clear, 
Since I no By-ends had in thi ap, 
Nor took a Bribe, that T might” Vh to own, 
THI ſtand a Tryal with him at the" Lay. 


Mr. Hutchin, 


The tthenians had another Law, which ſeems enafted afterwards, 
obliging Perſons that committed Rapes to pay a Mul&@ twice as 
great as was requir'd for Adultery ated with the Woman's Con- 
ſent.. When a Man was clapt up on Suſpicion of Rong he 
was llow'd to prefer his Appeal to the Magiſtrates call'd Theſms- 
:bete, who acquitted him, if he was able tg purge himſelf; but 
if the Crime was prov'd apainſt him, they had Power to lay on 
him, Death only excepted , what Puniſhment they pleas'd; nor 
could he be diſcharg'd *till he had given Bail for his pood Be- 
haviour for the future. There was another remarkable Puniſhment for 
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dulterers, call'd Tug TIN LAOS, or exthavidtoms, the part being put for 
he whole ; for, having pizck'd off the Hair from their Privities, 
they threw hot Aſhes upon the Place, «and thruſt up a Radiſh, Mul- 
Jt, or ſome ſuch Thing: into their Fundaient, whence they were 
erer after term'd cvmewn:+#1: Fwucnal mentions this Uſage (a), 


er ) 


ann Onoſdam machos &* mugilss imrat. 


And ſome Adulterers a Mullet bores. 


nt poor Men only were thus dealt with, the Rich being allow'd 
he Wo bring theintelves oft with paying their Fine (6). 

Women were treated with no Jcis Severity than Men, for Pl::- 
tarch tells nt, thar, 1f any Perſon diſcover'd his Siſter, or Daughter, 
whilſt unmarry'd, in this Crime, he was allow'd by Solon's Laws to 
ſell her for a Slave: Adulteretſes were never after permitted to 
adorn themſelyes with fine Cloaths; and, in caſe they appear'd to 
do ſo, were liable to have them torn oft by any that met them, 
and likewiſe to 'be beaten, tho' not ſo as to be kill d, or diſa- 
bled ; the ſame Liberty was permitted any that found them in the 
Temples, which were thought polluted by the Admiſttion of Per- 
ſons ſo infamous and deteſtable : Laſtly, ther Husbands, tho' 
willing to do it, were forbidden to cohabit any longer with them 
upon, pain of /gndminy, or Disfranchiſment (c) ; Bur Perſons that 
proſtituted Women, were adjudg'd to. dye (4). 

We have ſeen what the Greeks thought of Adultery, but they 
appear to have had a more fayourable Opinion of Concubinage, 
it being permitted eyery where, and that wichout Scandal, to keep 
as many Concubines as they pleas'd ; theſe they ſtyl'd rararts, 
they were uſually Women taken Captives, 'or bought with Money, 
and always inferiour to lawful Wives, whole Dowry, or noble Pa- 
rentage, or ſome other Excellency gave them Preeminence: There 
is continual Mention of them in Moner; Achilles had his Briſers, 
and in her abſence Diomede, Parrochss\his, Tohis, Menelans and A34- 
memnon, and (to mention no more) the -wieſt, graveſt and cldeſt 
of them all, ſuch as ;Phanix and Neſtor, had their Women : Ner 
i5 it to, be wonder'd that Heathens Ihould ran out Intp ſuch Ex- 
ceſles, when the ons and\thoſe the moſt renown'd for Þlery, ſuch 
as Abraham and Dirvid, allow'd themſelves. the ſame Libefry. Yet 
the Grecian Wives, always cnyy'd. thein; Husbands this, Freedom , 
looking on it as an Encroachment upon cheir Privilegs; whence 
we find in Fomer, that Laerres, tho* having a great Reſpedt for 
Ins Slaye Eryclea; never took her tohis Bed for fear of his Witc's 
Diſpleafure (e), | an” ani  W 
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| (a) Sar. X. 317. (6) Ariſtophanis Scholsaftes Nubibus (e) Demoſthenes Qrax, 
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Not his own Wife he loy'd above the Maid, 


Yet never her admitted to his Bed, 
The better to prevent domeltick Strife. 


Phenix's Mother perſwaded him to defile his Father's Concubin: 
to free her of ſo troubleſomn a Rival, as himſelf relates the Story (a), 


—_ Aimoy EMNd Ja, vgAniywaikss 

Þ-170y veixed mamees Avwmeys Orwividro, 
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Hellas T left to ſhun my Father's Hate, 

Who for his violated Miſs contriv'd my Fate : 
For I moy'd with my Mother's carneſt Pray'r, 


(Who griev'd to fee a [ilt preferr'd to her) 
Debauch'd, to make hum loath,' his Cty:ia. 


Mr. Zutchin, 


More Inftances may be colledted, but it will ſuffice to add that 
of Cly:emmeſtra, who, having ſlain her Husband .Agamemnon, wreak'd 
her Malice upon Caſſandra his Concubine; whence Seneca has in- 
troduc'd her ſpeaking theſe Words (b), 


AM iſta penas capite perſolvas ſuo 
Captiva conjux, regji pellex tori ; 
Trahite, ut ſequatur conjugem ereprum mibi. 


My Rival too, his Concubine, ſhall ſhare, 
The fad Effefts of Rage for injur'd Love 
Drag out the captive Harlot, ſhe that dar'd 
Lewdly to violate the Royal Bed, 


: , That ſhe may follow him to th' Shades below. 
OY Mr. Eutchir. 


Harlots were rio Iefs common than Concubines , being tole 
rated 1n moſt of the Grecian, and other Common-wealths : nor was 
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the Uſe of them thought repugnant to good Manners; whence the 
Latin Comedian, ſpeaking of Athens, faith 


Non eſſe flagitium ſcortari hominem adoleſcentulum. 
For Youth to wench and whore 1s not a Sin. 


The-wiſeſt of the Heathen Sages were of 'the ſame Mind, for $0- 

ne WF on allow'd common Whores to go publickly to thoſe that hir'd 

"MW chem (a), and encourag'd the 4thenian Youth to empty their Luſt 
upon thoſe, to hinder them from making Attempts upon the Wives 
and Daughters of his Citizens; Philemon has elegantly expreſsd 
that Law-giyer's Deſign in the following Fragment (6), 
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Caro the Roman Cenſor was of the ſame Opinion, as appears from 
the known Story, that, meeting a young Nobleman of Rome com- 
ing out of a common Stews, he commended him for diyerting 
bimſelf in-that Place, as we read in Horace (c), 


/ 
Quidam notus homo, cum exiret fornice, matte 
Virtue eſto, inquit, ſententia dia Catonis, 
Nans ſimul ac wvenas inflevit tetra libido, 
Huc juvenes £quum eft deſcendere — 


. A — 


—— 


(4) Plutarehus Sulone. (6) Dolphin, (d) Lib, I, Sat. IL, y. 31: 
! £ 


When 
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. When from the Stews a certain Noble came, 
This, ſays he, was the Heay'nly Cato's Theme, 
«(Go on brave Youth, and may you eer ſucceed, 
© And neyer be abaſh'd to own the Deed; 
© When Luſt and burning Love twell ey'ry Vein 


«Tis lawful to come here, and quench the gen'rous Flame. 
Mr. Futchin, 


I forbear to mention other Inſtances, the Teſtimony of Cicero being 
ſufficient to confirm what I-have ſaid, when he challenges all Per- 
ſons to name any Time, wherein Men were either reprov'd for this 
Prattice, or not countenanc'd in it (a): Nor can it be wonder'd, that 
Heathens allow'd themſelves this Liberty , when the Fews look'd 
on it as Jawful ; they- were indeed forbidden to commit Adultery, 
and Fornication alſo was prohibited under feyere Penalties, but theſe 
{as Grotius (b) obſerves) were thought to concern only Womcn 
of their own Nation , their Law not extending to Foreigners; 
and we find accordingly that publick Stews were openly tolerated 
amongſt them, and Women reſiding there taken into the Pro- 
tection of the Government, as appears from the two Harlots, that 
contended about a Child, and were heard in open Court by King 


Solomon (c) : But the Fewi/h Women were not permitted to proſtr - 


tute their Bodies, and therefore ſtrange, or foreign, Women , are 
ſometimes taken for Harlots, as when Solomon . adviſes his Son: to 
embrace 7/i/dom and Underſtanding , that they may keep him from the 
STRANGE Woman, from the STRANGER, which flatteret) 
with her Words (4); and to arm him againſt the Allurements of 
Harlots, He tells him , The Lips of a STRANGE Woman drop 
as an Foney-comb, and her Mouth js ſmoother than Of, but her End is 
bitter as WWormwood, ſharp as a two-edg'd Sword (e)./ The Athenians, 
as in many other Things, ſo here had the ſame Cuſtom with the 
Fews; for tho' ſeyere Penalties were laid on ſuch as defl'd Wo- 
men that were Citizens of Athens, yet Foreigners had the Liberty 
of keeping publick Stews, and their Harlots were for that Rea- 
ſon, like thoſe amongſt the Jews, call'd £:yau, ſtrange Women. * 
The Harlots of primitive Ages were not ſo wholly diveſted of 
all Modeſty as afterwards; for they never went abroad bare-fac'd, 
but, as was the Cuſtom of other Women, cover'd themſelyes with 
Veils, or Masks : Nor were they allow'd (as ſome think) to pro- 
ſtitute themſelves within the Cities (f); which Cuſtom ſeemFto 
haye been deriy'd from the Eaſtern Nations, for we find Tamar 
in Geneſis (g), when ſhe had a mind to appear like an Harlot, 


I _ —_— 
—_— —— 


(4) Orat. pra: M. Calio. (b) In Matthai cap. V. 27. (©) I Reg. IL. 16. 
{d) Proverb, VII4,5. (e) Proverb. V. 3.4. (f) (hryfppus citante Grome 
.In Mgitthas cap. V, 27. (g) Cap. XXXVILL 15. 
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exvering her ſelf with a Veil, and ſitting in an open Place by the Way 1® 
Timnath : But, it may be, her Deſign in CR ſelf there was on- 
Iy that ſhe might meet with Fudah,or his Son, whom lhe defar'd to en* 
tice to her Embraces : We find however, that in After-ages,when Har- 
lots were certainly permitted to reſide 1n Cites, they us'd to poſt 
themſclyes in the High-ways, as Places of Reſort ; 1n Solomon's Reign 
they frequented the Cities, for, ſpeaking of an Harlot, he faith, She 
js loud and ſtubborn, her Feet abide not in her Houſe 53 now is ſhe witnous, 
now in the STREET S, and lieth in wait at every Corner (a); yet ſome 
Ages after, when 'tis certain they were no more reſtrain'd from 
abiding in Cities than in Solomon's Days, they reſorted to Places 
of general Concourſe out of them, ſuch as High-ways, eſpecially 
where ſeyeral Ways met, and had Tents cectind to walt 1n for 
Cuſtom z4hence (to omit other Inſtances) thoſe Words of Exechiel, 
Thou haſt built thy high Place at every Head of the Way, and haſt made 
thy Beauty to be abhorr'd, and haft open'd thy Feet to every one that 
paſsd by , and multiply'd thy Whoredoms (b). Again, Thou buildeFt 
thine eminent Place in the Flead of every Way , and makeſt thy hich 
Place in every Street (c). 

In ſome Places Harlots were diſtingmſh'd from other Women 
by their Apparel; whence thoſe Words of Solomon (d), There mec 
him a Woman with the Attire of an Harlot, and ſubtil of Heart. What 
fort of Habit this was, is not cermin ; but if the Athenian Cu- 
ſtom was 1n this, as in many other Things, taken from the Fews, 
we inay conclude that their Whores wore flower'd Garments ; for 
the thenian Law-giver, thinking it neceflary to diſtinguiſh Wo- 
men of innocent -Converſation from Harlots by ſome open and 
viſible Mark , order'd that thoſe ſhould .never appear abroad but 
in graye and modeſt Apparel, and the reſt ſhould always wear 
flower'd Garments. 

Corinth is remarkable for being a Nurſery of Harlots ; there 
being in that City a Temple of Yenus, where the readyeſt Method 
of gaining the Goddeſs's Fayour was to preſent her with beautt- 
ful Damſels, who from that Time were maintain'd in the Tem- 
ple, and proſtituted themſelyes for Hire z we are told by Strabe(e), 
that there were no lefs than a thouſand there at a Time : Theſe 
were a gentiler ſort of Harlots, and admitted none to their Em- 
braces, but ſuch as were able to depoſite a conſiderable Sum, as 
we learn from Ariſtophanes (f), NO 


\ P ce 
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(a) Proverb, VII, tt. (6) Cap.'XVL, x5. (c) Ibid. com. 31. (4) Tre- 


* *}-b. VII 10, (e) Lib. VIIL (Ff) Plat: AR. I. Sg, Il. 
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This gave occaſion to the proverb, 

OZ mans eyJpos ts Keewdvy fd 6 mhge. 
Which Zrace has thus tranſlated, | 

Non cuivis hominum contingit adire Corinthum. 


To Corinth ey'ry Perſon cannot fail. 


Some rather refer it to the famous Corinthian Strumpet Lair, and 
others aſſign other Reaſons. Their Occupation indeed was ver 
painful , inſomuch that thoſe, whom Beauty and Parts recom: 
mended, frequently rais'd great Eſtates ; a remarkable Inſtance here- 
of we haye in Phryne, who offer'd the Thebans to rebuildÞthe Wall 
of their City, when demoliſh'd by Alexander, on condition they 
would engrave on them this Inſcription, 


AAEZANAPOE ANEEKAYEN ANEETHEE AE @PYNH 
H ETAIPA, 


I. e. Theſe Walls were demoliſh'd by Alexander, but raisd by Phryne 
the Faro. | 


To render their Conyerſation more acceptable to Men of Parts and 
ny they frequently employ'd their vacant Hours in the Study 
of Mathematicks \and - other Sciences, frequenting the Schools 
and Company of Philoſophers ; _Aſpaſia, Pericles's beloy'd Miſtreſs, 
us'd to converſe with Socrates, and arriy'd to ſuch a Pitch in 
Learning, that many of the Athenians reſorted to her on account 
of her Rhetorick and Abilities of Diſcourſe ; the moſt grave and 
ſerious amoyſt them frequently went to viſit her, and carry'd their 
Wives with them, as it were, to Le&ure, to be inſtructed by her 
Converſation ; Pericles hunſelf us'd her Advice in the Management 
of publick Affairs; and after his Death one LZyſicles, a filly and 
obſcure Clown, by keeping her Company came to be a chief 
Man at Athens (a) : Several other Examples of this ſort occur in 
Authors, as of Archianaſſa the Colophonian, who was Plato's Miltreſs ; 
Ferpyllis, who convers'd with Ariſtotle till his Death, and bore 
him a Son call'd Nicomachnus ; laſtly (to mention no more) Leon- 
tium, who frequented Zpicurus's Gardens, there proſtituting her ſelf 
to the Philoſophers, eſpecially Zpicurus (6). 


_ hd COEEII—_ 


fa) Putarchu Pericle, (5) Athenans lib, XIIL, 
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CHAPIER XN 


of the Confinement, and Employments of their 


Women. ——__ 

HE barbarons Nations, and amongſt them the Perſrans eſpe- 
+ cially (faith (a) Plwarch) were naturally jealous, clowniſh 

and moroſe towards therr Women, not only their Wives, 
but their SJaves and Concubines z whom they kept ſo ſtriatly thar 
never any one ſaw them beſide their own Family : When at home, 
they were cloylter'd up; when they took a Journey , they were 
carry'd in Coaches, or Waggons, cloſe cover'd at the Top and on 
all Sides: Such a Carriage, my Author tells us, was prepar'd for 
Themiſtocles, when he fled into Perſia, to keep him ſecret ; ſo that the 
Men who convey'd him, told all they met and diſcours'd with 
upon the Road, that they were carrying a young Grecian Lady out 
of Tonia to a Noble-man at Court. | 

By the manner of Plutarch's relating this Story 1t may be per- 
ceiv'd that neither he, nor his Country-men the Greeks approy'd 
of the Severity ns'd by barbarous Nations toward their Women 3 
yet themſelves, tho' remitting ſomething of the Perſran Rigor, 
kept their Women under Arid Diſcipline, and were no leſs ex- 
cell'd by the Romans in their Behavior to them , than themſelves 
ſurpaſs'd the Barbarians; for whereas the Roman Women were al- 
nlp to be preſent at publick Entertainments, and to converſe 
vith the Gueſts, and were complemented by their Husbands with 
the belt Rooms in their Houſes; thoſe of Greece rarely, or neyer ap- 
pear'd in ſtrange Company, but were confin'd to the moſt remote 
Parts of the Houſe (b). 

To this end the Grecian Houſes were uſually divided into two 
Parts, in which the Men and Women had diſtin Manſtons af- 
fien'd : The Part, wherein the Men lodg'd, was towards the Gate, 
and cal'd ayJpoy, or drJpwyins ; the Part affign'd for the Wo- 
men was term'd yuvarry, YUurtwytrys, Or YUamaorins, It was 
the fartheſt Part of the Houſe, and behind the ayaz, before which 
there were alſo other Parts call'd me;d2uos and meozuaroy: The 
Sons of Priam in Homer are all plac'd by themſelves and ſepa- 
rate from his Daughters, who were in more remote Places (c), 


(a) Themiſtocle, (b) Cornelius Nepor, Prafat. in vitas excellent. Impera- 
torum. (c) 1had, 2', v.242. | 
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At Priam's Royal Palace he arriv'd, 

In which were fifty beauteous Rooms contriy'd 
Of poliſh'd Stones, by one another joyn'd, 

And theſe were for his marry'd Sons deſfign'd ; 
Twelye gawdy Rooms were built with equal Art 
O'th' other Side, but theſe were ſet apart 

For Priam's Daughters. 


Mr. Elutchin, | 


Waere 1t may be obſerv'd, that the Women's Chambers are call'd 
TE)401 SAY As being plac'd at the Top of the Houle; for the 


Women's Lodging were uſually in the uppermoſt Rooms, as 
Euſtathius remarks upon this Paſſage (a), which was another Means 
to keep them fram Company : Hence Helen is faid to have had 
her Chamber in the loftieſt Part- of the Houle (b), 


H \' '&5 vSJopopoy. LAtpuay Kit Sim YUuaunay, 
Into the upper Chamber Zelen went. 


Penelope appears to haye lodg'd in ſuch another Place; to which 
ſhe aſcended by a zaiueZ,, whence the ſame Poet, 


KAtuazt NN vinnw remenom oto Shun, 

By a long Ladder came down from her Room, 
This {19nifies a Staircaſe, but in this Place may as well denote a 
Ladder, which ſeems to have been us'd in thoſe Days, when Ar- 


chitecture was not much underſtood ; whence Antigone in Ewri- 
Pides calls out to her Guardian to help her up (c), 


—c_ —_—— _ 


(a) P.409. Ed, Baſil, (6) Jljad, y. v. 423. (c) Phaniſ. v. 103. 
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Reach out your Hand, and help me up the Ladder. . 


heſe upper Rooms were ſometimes, eſpecially at Zacedemon, call'd 

vets wit, Or vofud, which Words being diſtinguiſh'd only by Ac- 
cent (the Uſe whereof ſeems not to have been known by the ancienc 
;recians) from 4, Eggs, are thought by ſome to have miniſtred 
occalion to the Inventors of Fables to feigh that Caſtor, 'Pollux, FHe- 
na, and Clytenmneſtrz were hatch'd out of Eggs, when they were 
born in one of theſe Lofts, or upper Chambers. 

The Women were ſtraitly confin'd within their Lodgings, ſuch 
eſpecially as had no Husbands, whether Virgins, or Widows (a), 
whereof the former were molt ſeverely look'd to, as having leſs Ex- 
perience in the World ; their Apartment, which was call'd rap3:roy, 
was uſually well guarded with Locks and Bolts, whence _4ga- 
menmon in Euripides deliring Clytemneſtra to go home, and look 
after the Virgins, which, he tells her, were by no means to be 
left in the Houle alone, receives this Anſwer (6), 


OWeIn my Fivon Gprpy TM KAAGS. 
They're cloſe kept up in their well-guarded Lodgings. 


Sometimes they were ſo ſtraitly confin'd, that they could not paſs 
from one Part of the Houſe to another without Leave ; whence 
Antigone 11 Euripides obtains her Mother's Leave to go to the Top 
of the Houſe to view the .Argian Army that belaeg'd Thebes ; not- 
withſtanding which her Guardian was the Paſſage, for fear any 
Perſon ſhould have a ſight of her , which , he ſays, would be a 
Reflection upon her Honour, and his own Fidelity ; the old Man's 
Words are thus addreſs'd to the young Princeſs .(c), 


N #X4vGv 014015, AvTrybyn, SdAos mare, 
EmT# 0% phryp TopSwavd HATAY 
MzS1Ks werdapur d\' is dlipes igamy 
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w_—— 
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(*) Harpecration, (b) Trhigen. in Aulid, V. 738. (e) Eurij'd, Phaniff. v.28, 
wh | Kaul 


\ 


Menander , as cited by Stobeus (b), ſays expreſly that the Door 
of the ava» was the fartheſt a marry'd Woman ought to go, and 
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Kays jZ taut Qanhos ws I HA Noyes, 
So: A ws davdory. = 


But yon, Antigone, iy royal Charge, 
The blooming Glory of your Father's Houſe, 
'Stir not, tho' ſuffer'd by your Mother's Leave 
Some time from your Apartment to withdraw, 
And to' aſcend the Houſe's lofty Top, 

From thence the _Argian Forces to ſurvey, 
But ſtay 'rill firſt I ſee the Way be clear, 
That by a Citizen you be not ſeen ; 

For that would thuch reflec upon my Care, 
And from your royal Honour derogate. 


(ſhe tells her) like to endanger her Reputation (a), 


AM ting” dw, widX GarTaCs I 0puwy 
deg: mad, pi mv eungupliy Nays 
Wlegoey UeALIpwY Ty o\ opcorn, THYOY. 
Go in, nor ſtand thus gazing at the Doors, 


Leſt you lament the Scandal you'll procure, 
Shou'd you be ſeen before the Hall & appear. 


xeproves one for exceeding thoſe Limits, 


But when they had once brought a Child into the World, they 
were'no longer under ſo ſtrit Confinement, whence 1ihTHe, a Mos 


Tus 7 3apurky opss VaPCatverss YyWwrus 
Aid F aundy' migas > dvAtos Wea 
ExcuStps yuverrs vivbuus ods, 


You go beyond the marry'd Women's Boundy 
And ſtand before the Hall, which is unfit ; 
The Laws do not permit a free-born Bride 
Farther than to the Doors o'th' Houſe to go: 


New-marry'd Women were almoſt under as ſtrict a Confinement 
as Virgins : Fermione 1s ſeverely reprov'd by the old Woman that 
walted on her, for appearing out of Doors, which was a Freedom 


— = —_— 


(«) Andromache y. 876, (b) Serm. LXF1L, 
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ther, is Ry ſome derivid do 7 py Types from her being no 
longer under Keepers (a): Yet what Freedom they then enjoy'd, 
was owing wholly to the Kindneſs of their Husbands, for ſuch: as 
were jealous kept their Waves 1a perpetual Impriſonment z whence 
a Woman in .Ariſtophanes makes this complaint of the ſeyere Treat- 
ment the Atheman Wives met with (6), X 


Tots YWarkwytmoty 

S0ee2ides bInbddeay idly, X) wWOxArss 
T 1psvTes NARS » poet Moagninzs 
Tpiquoty pp MnALKeIR mRls jrorhelss KUWWAS, 


But ſtrictly us poor Women they confine 
Within our Chambers under Lock and Key, 
Make uſe of Maſtiffs, Goblins, any Thing, 
That may Adulterers aftright ———— 

| Mr. Eutchin., 


However Husbands might be of a better Temper , yet it was look'd 
on as very undecent for Women to gad abroad ; whence we find 
ſeveral proverbial Speeches and Allufions, intunating the Duty of 
Wives to ſtay at home: ſuch is that cited by Enſathing out of 
Ewripides (c), 


EyJvy yuuarrey KN Tap items NyOy. 
Women ſhou'd keep within Doors, and there talk, 


To. the fame purpoſe was Phidias's Emblem repreſenting Yenus 
treading upon a Tortoiſe (4), which carrys it's Houſe upon it's, 
Back. | | 


When they went abroad, or appear'd in publick, they cover'd their 
Faces with Veils; as we find of Penelope, when ſhe deſcended from 


. her Apartment to converſe with the young: Gentlemen that courted 


her (e), » 
Ht, 37: dy punsnpas cgixero $19, YWautyy 
S7Th pd mug UI OY TE)ACS TTVKA MOMTREO, 
AyTu FApEiay 9080 Aimagd upnd ue, 
Then from her Lodging went the beauteous Dame, 
And to her much expe&ing Courtiers came, 


There yeil'd before the Door ſhe ſtood. 
Dy 


(a) Ermlegici Autor. (b) Theſmophor. p. 774. Ed. Amfteled. (c) lliad.s, 


P. 429+ Ed. Baſ. (4d) Putarchus de pracept. Connub, le) Orff. of. v- 207. 
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The Veil was ſo thin, as that they might ſee thro' it; which ap- 


o 


pears from theſe Words of Z7phigenia (a), 
Ew 7 AtTIQv 0441404 als K&NV LLC TOY 
Eu, 4d Apov oeny wnoulw Yeo, 
Os vub DABMY, ——- 


Secing my Brother thro” my thinneſt Veil, 
I took him by the Hand, who now 1s dead. 


' 


The Athenians had a Law, that Women ſhould not go abroad 
in the Night, except in a Chariot, and with a Lamp, or Torch 
carry'd before them : This was delign'd as a Remedy againſt pri- 
vate Affignations. 

It was likewiſe cuſtomary for them to have Attendants ; whence 
Penelope has two Maids with her (6), 


. F 53 - . n 
Ns pun, uariaiw VaPwrd NYAAGY Ty 
Ov#' om ayes Th Js 1 dpgtrono ) trove. 


She ſaid, and from her Chamber ſtrait deſcends, 
Two Maids upon her Perſon wait. 


Theſe ſeem to have been Women of ſome Age and Gravity, whence 
Homer preſently ſubjoyns, 


, » "We 
AupimTos A ard of ti0vi exariens maptcy. 


A Maid whole Years a riper Judgment ſhew'd 
On either Side © attend the Lady ſtood. 


Nor did theſe Women attend their Ladies when they went abroad 
only, but kept them company at home, had the care of their Edu- 
cation , when young , and are therefore call'd 7gopot, Nor were 
Women only appointed to this Charge, for Htigone in the ſorc- 
cited Tragedy- of Emripides has an old Man fot on Governour : 
It was likewiſe frequent to commit Women to Eumuchs, who per- 
form'd all the Offices of Maids, and were uſually entertain'd by 
Perſons of Quality ; whence Phadria ſpeaks thus to his Miſtreſs (c), 


Eunuchum porro dixti velle te, 


Quia ſole nunur his regjne. 


An Emmuh Boy was your.peculiar Choice, 
Since on preat Ladies they do chiefly wait. 


 m——— 


(a) Euripid, Ipbrgen. Taur. y, 3572. (6b) Off, loc. cit. (y* Terenci Eunt 
Act t. Sc. 1I, 
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The firſt that made Eunuchs, was Semiramis (a): The batbarous 
Nations were ordinarily much fonder of them than Greeks (b), 


who look'd on it as an inhuman Piece-of Cruelty to uſe Men 
after that Manner ; Phocylides has left a particular Caution againſt 


it (c), 


Mn 21) meudryavoy moe T$uvey a;owe Keegy. 


Nor ever caſtrate a brisk, vig'rous Touth. 


. The primitive Ages us'd their Women agrecably to the Sim- 
plicity of their Manners, they accuſtom'd them to draw Water, 
to keep Sheep, and feed Cows, or Horſes: The rich and noble 
were taken up with ſuch Employments as well as thoſe of inferior 
Quality; Rebecca the Danghter of Bethuel, Abraham's Brother, car- 
ry d a Pitcher, and drew Water (d) ;: Rachel, the Daughter of La- 
ban, kept her Father's Sheep (e) ; Zperes Ungpnſe with her fix Siſters 
had the care of their Father Fethro's Flocks., who was a Prince, 
or (which in thoſe Tunes was an Honour. icarce inferior) Prieſt 
of Midian (f) : The like may be obſery'd of .Andromache, HefFor's 
Lady, in Homer (g), where that Hero thus :beſpeaks his Horſes, 


E413: Th wy ov Thidzt)es x; Alvw, Adpnt Ty Sit, 
Nuv 1401 F topuS lt Seonivitoy, Wu paahet only 
Ardpowayn, Juarmp wehannmess no 
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My mettled Steeds, Xanthbus with yellow Main, 
Podargus, you, who fleetly beat the Plain, 
£thon, who fwiouſly fuſtain'ſt the Fight, 

And- Zampus, thon, whoſe Flanks are ſlick and bright, 
Now ſee my Corn you carefully repay, 

With Courage bear the Labour of the Day , 

Since my dear Fife, when you inclin'd to cat, 

Hath mingled ſtrength'ning Liquor with' your Meat. 


* P 


The moſt common Employments of Women were ſpinning , 
weaving, and making all ſorts of Embroidery, or Needle-work; 
Inſtances. of this nature are too numerous to. be recited in this 
Place, for ſo conſtantly were they taken up in theſe Buſineſſes, that 


— — — 


(a) Ammignus Marcellins Tift. lb. XIV. (6) Thiloftratus Vir, Apollonis 
Tyanes lib. I. cap. XXI. (c)V. 175. (4d) Geneſ. XXIV, 15, (e) Ibid XXIX,6. 
(f) Exod. (g) 1tiad 6". v. 185, (b) Vide Commentarium noftrum 
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moſt Houſes, where there was any Number of Women, had Rooms 
ſet apart for theſe Uſes, which feern to bave been near the Wo- 
men's Apartments, if 'not the ſame; for Pol{ux enumerating the 
different Rooms in Houſes , after he has mention'd yuwwantoy , 
preſently* adds, iy SdAdues, mHAdtopyes 01K95y Oc. * 
Women had likewiſe ſeveral other Employments, the Proviſion 
of all Necefſaries within Doors being uſually committed to them : 
T [hall not inſiſt on Particulars, only ſhall obſerve in the Iaſt Place, 
_ that their Uſage was very different according to the Temper of 
' Their Ffusband: or Guardians, the Valne of their Fortunes, and 
the Flumour of the Place, or Age they liv'd in. "66 
The Lacedemonian Women obſerv'd Faſhions quite differing from 
all their Neighborrs; their Virgins went abroad bare-fac'd , the 
marry'd Women were' cover'd with Veils; the former deſigning 
{as Chavilzs reply'd to ong/that enquir'd the Reaſon of that Cnitom) 
to get themſelyes 'Hngbands, whereas the later aim'd at nothing 
more than keeping «thoſe they already had (a). We have a large 
Account of the Spartan Women's Behaviour in the following Words 
/ of Plmarch (b), ©Tn order to the good Education of their Youth 
© (which is the moſt important Work of a Law-giver ) Lycurgus 
© went ſo far back as to take into conſideration their yery Con- 
*cepyon and Birth , by regulating their Marriages : For .Ariſtozle 


«wrongs the Memory of this excellent Perſon, by bearing us 1n 


* hand, that, after he had try'd all manner of Ways to reduce the 
* Women to more. Modeſty, and Subjettion to their Husbands, 
«© he was at Jaſt forc'd'to Jeave them as they were ; becauſe that 
* in the Abſence of their Husbands, who ſpent a great Part of 
* their Lives in the Wars, their Wives made themſelves abſolute 
* Miſtrefſes at home, and would be treated with as much Reſpett 
*as If they had been ſo many Queens: But by his good Leave 
*1 15 a Miſtake; for Zycurgus took for that Sex all the care that 
* was poflible : For an Inſtance of it,. he order'd the Maidens to 
© exerciſe themſelyes with Running, Wreſtling, throwihg Quoits, 
*and caſting Darts, to the end that the' Fruit they conceiv d might 
© take deeper Root, grow ſtrong; and ſpread it felf in' healthy 
«and vigorous Bodies, and withall that they might be more able 
*to undergo the Pains of Child-bearing: And to the end he 
o might take away their over-great Tenderneſs and Nicety, he or- 
fderd they ſhonld' appear 4 as well as the Men, and dance 
 *ro0 In that Condition at their. ſolemn Feaſts and Sacrifices, ſing- 
_ * ingcertain Songs, whilſt the young” Men ſtood in a Ring about 
# them, ſeeing and- hearing them : In theſe Songs they now and 
* then gave a Satyrical Glance upon.thoſe who. had misbehav'd 
F themſelves in_ the Wars; ſometimes ſung Encominms upon 
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© thoſe who had done any pallant Aﬀtion, and by theſe means 
« inflam'd young Men with an Emulation of their Glory : For 
« thoſe that were thus commended went away brave and well ſa- 
« tfy'd with themſelves; and thoſe that were rally'd, were as ſen{i- 
« bly touch'd with it, as if they had been formally and ſeverely 
&« reprimanded ; and ſo much the more becauſe the Kings, and 
« whole Senate ſaw and heard all that paſsd. Now tho' it may 
© ſeem ſtrange that Women ſhould appear thus naked 1n publick, 
© yet was :r#ye Modeſty obſerv'd, and Wantonneſs excluded ; and 
« jt tended to render their Converſation free and unreſery'd, and 
© to beget in them a Delire of being vigorous and adtive, and flld 
© them with Courage and generous Thoughts, as being allow'd 
« their Share in the Rewards of Virtue as well as Men: Hence 
© came that Sence of Honour and Nobleneſs of Spirit, of which 
© we have an Inſtance in Gorgo, the Wiſe of King Leonidas, who, 
© being told in Diſcourſe with ſome foreign Ladies, That the Wo- 
© men of Lacedemon were They only of the World, who had an 
© Empire over the Men, briskly repartee'd, that there was good Rea- . 
© ſon, For they were the only Women that brought forth Men. Laſtly, 


Etheſe publick Proceſſions of the Maidens , and their — 


© naked in their Exerciſes and Dancings, were Provocations an 
© Baits to ſtir up and allure the young Men to Marriage, and that 


\* not upon Geometrical Reaſons, as Plato calls them (tuch are In- 


* tereſt, and Equality of Fortune) but from the Engagements of 
© true Love and Aﬀedtion. 

Afterwards, when Lycurgus's Laws were neglefted, and the = 
tans had degenerated from the ſtrit Virtue of their Fore-fathers, their 
Women alſo were 1] ſpoken of, and jmade uſe of the Freedom , 
which their Law-giver allow'd them, to no good Purpoſes; in- 
ſomuch that they are cenſur'd by ancient Writers for their Wan- 
tonneſs, and exceſlive Delire of unlawſul Pleafures, and' branded 
by Euripides, as cited by Plwarch, (a), with the Epithet of 
arJpouaras, i, e. pollels'd with furious Loye of, and, as it were, 
running mad after Men. - 
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CHAPTER, XIV. 
Of their Cuſtoms in Child-bearing, and managmg 


Infants. | 


OR — 


HOSE, who deſir'd to; hive Children, were uſually very 
hberal in making Preſents and Offerings to the Gods, eſpe- 
cfa}ly to ſuch as were thought to haye the care of Generation : 
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I ſhall not trouble the Reader with a particular Account of the 
Names: of theſe Deittes, and the Manner they were worſhip'd in; 


but it may be requilite to obſerve that the _Athenians invok'd on 


this account certain Gods call'd Termr&4mps, or Terrnrdngcs 
Who theſe were, or what the Origination of their Name, 1s not 
eaſy to determine; Orpheus, as cited by Phanodemus in Suidas , 
makes their proper Names to be _Amaclides, Prozocles , and Proto- 
cleon, and will haye them to preſide over the Winds; Demo makes 
them to be Winds themſelves; but what Buſineſs the Winds, or 
their Governours have in Generation, 15 difficult to imagine: Ano- 
ther Author in the ſame Zexicographer tells us, ther Names were 
Cottus , Briareus , and Gyges, and that they were the Sons of 
Ovpaves and 1'n, 3. e. Heaven and Earth; Philochorus likewiſe makes 
Earth their Mother, but, inſtead of Heaven, ſubſtitutes the Sun, 
or Apollo, for their Father z whence he ſeems to account as well 
for their being look'd. on as Superintendents of Generation , as 
for the Name of Te:rr7&myts, for being immediately deſcended 
from two immortal Gods , themſelyes ( faith he ) were thought 
7701 TT, the third Fathers, 'and therefore might well b: 
elteem'd the common Parents of Mankind , and from that Opi- 
nion derive thoſe Honours, which the Athenians. paid them as 
the Authors and Preſidents of human Generation (a). 

The Goddeſs, who had the care of Women in Child-bed, was 
call'd Eixcilyz, or EixnSyz, ſometimes Ex:vSw, as in the Epigram, 


'# ne 
——— My vr Faves 
EADLJ45. -———— 


You're paſt the Panrgs, o'er which Ents reigns. 


She is call d 'in Latin Zucina : Both have the fame ReſpeRts paid 


by Women, and the fame Titles and Epithets : Elithyia is call'd 
by Nonnus (b), | 


A - Agmeor WMuTeedov, 


The ſuccouring Deity in Child-birth. 
Ovid ſpeaks in-the ſame manner of the Zatin Goddeſs (c), 


Gravidzs facilis Lucina pueltis. , 
Lwcina kind to teeming Ladies. | 


m_— 


—— 
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' (4 ) Vide Suidim, Etymologict -AuRorem » Phayorinum , Heſychium , &c. 
(5) Duonyſtacts.' (c) Faſt, lib. IL, 1 
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Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 
The Woman in Theocritus invokes Elithyia (a), 
Ey.s 5D FiA1gua ICuoame AvoKGover, 


For there thy Mother t Zlihyia prays 
To eaſe her Throws. 


The Roman Women call'd for Zucina's Aﬀiſtance ; whence Ovid, 


Tu Voto parturientis ades. 


You kindly Women in their Travail hear. 


Several other Things are common to both, for as Zlithyia is ſtyl'd 
ni voy ETAYWYIS YAY TCA ec. ſo likewiſe Lucina was grac'd 
with various Appellations denoting her Care of Women. Their 
Names indeed appear to have diſtin& Originals, yet both have 
Relation to the ſame Ation; for Eian3ys is deriy'd Xn F 6d S1v, 
from coming ; either becauſe ſhe came to affiſt Women in Labour, or 
rather from her being invok'd to help the Infant * 4% ts 7 995, 
to come into the Light, or the World 3 Zucina 1s taken from /ux, 
Light, for the ſame Reaſon, according to Ovid, 


Tu nobjs lucem, Lucina, dediſti. 


Lucina, you firſt brought us into Light, 


The Greek Name 9wopvess, ſometimes attributed to this Goddeſs, 


. 1s of the fame Import with the Zatin Zucina; being deriv'd 


im F os gicew, from bringing Light, becauſe *twas by her Af- 


- fiſtance, that Infants were ſafely deliver'd out of their dark Man- 


lions, to enjoy the Light of this World : In Allufion to this, the 
Greek and Latin Goddefles were both repreſented with Jighted 
Torches in their Hands; which Reaſon ſeems far more natural 
than that which ſome aflign, viz, 57 yuuartly ty bot & 77vÞ f1my 
04 avs, that the Pain of bearing Children is no leſs exquilite 


than of Burning (6). ; 
Who this Zlithyia is, Authors are not well agree'd; ſome will 
have her to be an ZHyperborean, who came from her own Coun- 
try to Delos; and there aſſiſted Zaona in her Labour; they add, 
that this Name was firſt us'd at\Delos, and thence deriv'd to other 
Parts of the World (c). Olen, the firſt Writer of Divine Hymns 


| nm 
 (@) 1498 { (6) Panſanias Arcadicis, p. 44.3. Edit Hanov. (6) Idem” ft- 
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In Greece, makes her the Mother of Cupid ; whence it might be in- 
ferr'd, ſhe was the ſame with Yenus, were not Pauſanias, who cites this 
Paſſage of Olen, againſt it, when he brings this as a different Ac- 
connt of Cupid's Deſcent from that receiv'd one of his being Ye- 
nus's Son (4) : The ſame Poet, cited by the fame Author (b), will 
have her to be more ancient than Saturn, and the ſelf-fame with 
HlmenuW, which is the Grecian Name for Fate : Others inake her 
the ſame with Juno, Diana, the Moon, exc. What appears moſt: 
probable, 1s, That all the Seot 3ey:Saor, 3. e. thoſe Deities that were 
thought to have any Concern for Women in Child-bed , were 
call'd Zlithyie, and Zucine ; for theſe are general Names, and ſome- 
times piyen to one. Deity, ſometimes to another. 

Juno was one of theſe Goddeſſes ; whence the Woman thus in- 
vokes her, 


Juno Lucina, fer opers, 


Funo Lucina, help, aſſiſt the Zabour. 


There are ſeveral remarkable Stories concerning Funo's Power in 
this Aﬀair, whereof I ſhall only mention that about _4/cmena, who 
having incurr'd this Goddeſs's Diſpleaſure by being Fupirer's Mi- 
ſtreſs, and being with Child by him, Sthenelus's Wife being like- 
wiſe with Child at the fame time, but not ſo forward as the 
other; Jo firſt obtain'd that he, who ſhould be firſt born, 
ſhould rule over the other, then' alter'd the Courſe of Nature, 
caus'd Ewuryſtheus to' be born of Sthenelus's Wife, and afterwards 
Hercules of Alcmenaz whence it was that Zſercules was always ſub- 
jet to Emryſtheus, and undertook his famous Labougzs in Obe- 
dience to his Commands. 

The Daughters of this Goddeſs were employ'd in the fame Of- 
fice, and dignify'd with the ſame Title, as we find in Zomer (c), 


Ns NN ory wIvsoay £1 eros AD VWs 
BEtwwy Thy TE MENUM wayoomruy BM Yue, 
Hens SvzaTyis, mas wilvas Eyuomr 
12s ett bdunar dupoy wires Amtiidea. 


Such racking Smart .Atrides felt, ſuch Pain, 
As pregnant Wives in Labour do ſuſtain, 
Which Fund's Daughters thi Elithyie give, 

” As both to Child and Mother a Relief. 


1 | N 


(a) Beroticis p. 581. (6) Artadicis p. 487. (c) Niad. x'. v. 269. i 
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The Moon was another of theſe Deities , inforhuch that Cicero 
will have Zuna, the Moon's Name in Latin, to be the fame with 
Lucina: Nor was it without Reaſon, that the Moon was thought 
one of the Deities, that had the care of Child-bearing, ſince, as 
ſeveral Philoſophers are of opinion, her Influences were very cff- 
cacions in carrying on the Work of Generation (a). 

Diana, being commonly reputed the ſame with the Afoon, 
was likewiſe thought to bear the ſame Office, as we find 
in Horace, who, having before invok'd celeſtial Diana, proceeds 
thus (6), 


Rite matuyos aperire parius 
Lenis Ilithyia, mere matres, | 
Srve tu Lucina probas wocari, 

Seu Genitalts: 
Divd, Producas ſobolem ; parrumque 
Proſperes decreta ſuper jugandis 
Faminis, proliſque nov feracs 


Lege marita. 


Propitious 7lithyia, thou, whoſe Care 
Prelides o'er Child-birth, Jend a pitying Ear, 
Prolific Wombs defend ſoo! bleſs, 
May they conceive, and in their 7ſ»e have Succeſs ; 
Let Laws and Statutes of the Wiſe 
Promote, enjoyn, encourage Marriage-tyes, 
And may our Senators agree 
T' enat food, wholeſom Rules 7 bridal Sympathy : 
Whether we thee Zncima name, 
; Or whether Zune, ſtil] the ſaine 
W' invoke, we humbly crave thy Influence and Aid 
» With blooming Joyes to crown the Rites of th' nuptial Bed. 
Mr. Abell. 


The ſame Poet in another Place has attributed the ſame Care to 
this Goddeſs, not in her celeſtial Capacity, and as bearing the 
ſame CharaRter with the Moon, but as frequenting theſe lower Re- 
gions, and trayerſing the Woods (c), 


Montium cuſtos nemorumque V irgo, 
ue laborantes utero puellas 
Ter wocata audis, adimiſque letho, 
Diva triformis. 
Goddeſs, to whom belongs each Hill, each Brake, 
Where frighted Deer their Coyert make, 
Triple Diana, who doſt hear, 
And help Child-bearing Women after the third Pray'r. 
(4) Cicero de Nat. Dcor,lib.lI, (+) Carmine ſeculari, (c) Lib.H,04.XXIL. 
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Hence ſhe is call'd in Theocritus poyogotos, the common Epithet 
of Elithyia, 


AM 7m Pagncic poyogonls AQTELIS Get. 
Orpheus gives her divers other Titles relating to this Aﬀeair (a), 


fIeomans, $3 24, 244 SitTwys, AoNeicty 
NI ivoy irapay, t wv dLMUNTE)» 
Avoi{avt, CN. - — 


The Epithets 92:op5e95, g:peoCos, exc. which denote the giving 
of Life and Light, being likewiſe attributed ro Proſerpina, make 
it ſeem that ſhe was alſo thought to be concern'd for Womcn 
11 Labour; which cannot appear ſtrange, if wes conſider her as 
the ſame Goddeſs with Diana, who, being in three different Ca- 
pacities as converiant 1n Heaven, Earth and Hell, has three diſtin 
Names ; in Heaven ſhe 15s Z:alwn, the Moon ; upon Earth Ap7z:uc, 
Diana; in Hell TTzpozporn, Proſerpina; whence are thoſe variou; 
Epithets, whereby the Poets denote her three-fold Charadter , as 
TeLUPHDY >» triformis, tergemina, with ſeveral others. 

One End of invoking theſe Goddeſſes was, that the Women 
might be deliver'd without Pain, which was thought an infalli- 
ble Token of the Divine Favor 3 whence Theocricus, in his Ence- 
mium of Ptolemy, reckons 1t as an extraordipary Bleſſing, that his 
Mother Berenice brought him into the World without Pain (6), 


_ St IN, euxprrs IlmAeuaurs 
AixunTg Im uake deigmos Bipeing. 

Kati 0% Kbcos dmTan\ts repos veomney £0y TH, 
AtaulWa mug ants, OT: mearay Wes da 
Ey.32, yo! BiAcgyzy tewouro Ava wvoy 

Avmrylvas Yvzamle BiCapnus witvomy, 

H os of vuerinot metgum, xa39" tra mdyTwy 
Nwodvyidy KaTeY ove MENDY, — 


But Berenice hath theſe Births ontdone, 

She brought great Prolemy as great a Son ; 
Firſt Coos danc'd thee, thee, Mankind's Delight, 
She took thee at thy firſt Approach to Light; 


D—— 


(a4) Hymno in Dianam. (6) Idyll. (2. v. 56, f 
or 
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For there thy Mother to Zucina pray'd ; 

To eaſe her Throws, and found a ſpeedy Aid, 

She. came, ſtood by, and gently /oord her Pain, 

Thy very Birth was eaſy as thy Reign. 


plthet 


Mr. Creech. 


(a), Nay, ſo great an Opinion had they of this Fayor, that the Gods 
were believ'd to vouchſafe it to none but the Chalt and Virtuous ; 
whence it came to be look'd on as a convincing Proof of a Wo- 
man's Honeſty : Thus we find in Plautus (a), that, when Amphi- 
tryon expreſſes his jealous Thoughts concerning .Alcmena, this Ar- 
gument 1s offer'd to allay his Paſſion, 


"ng BR. Uxorem tuam 

make Neque gementem, neque plorantem noſtri,m quiſquam andjvimnus, 
Men Tta profefto ſine dolore peperit. — 

er as 

Ca- Your Wife 15 brought zo Bed with Eaſe, hace none 

tinct Hath heard ſo much as Groan or Sigh come from her. 
EaIS, 

10u5 Another Token of Divine Fayor was thought to be conferr'd, 


when they brought forth Twins 3 which, happening to Alcmena, 


as 

: was urg'd as another Proof of her Innocence (6), 

_ BR. —Ego faciam, t1s idem tt aliuer predices, 

"_ Amphitruo, piam & pudicam eſſe tuam uxorem ut ſtias 3 

A De ea re ſigna atque argumenta paucys verbis eloquar : 

), Omnitm primum, Alcumena geminos peperit frlzos. | (dicere, 
AM. Ain' tugenunos? BR. Geminos. AM.D1 me ſervent | BR, Sine me 


Ur ſcias tibi, tneque uxori Deos eſſe omnes propitios. 


BR. TI wipe away Afperſions, and declare 

By a ſure Token, Sr, my Lady's chaſt, 

Yowll not then falſly in the leaſt ſuſpect, 

That /he hath injur'd, or defal'd your Bed: 

Sir, ſhe hath brought forth Twins. AM.Twins ſay you? BR, Yes. 
AM. Bleſs me? BK, I'll this proteſt to ſhew that You 

And my good Miltreſs are the Care of Heay'n. 

Mr. Abell. 


They had likewiſe other Means to procure an eaſy Delivery ; 
one of which was to hold in their Hands Palm-branches, To- 
kens of Joy and Conqueſt, and us'd as Emblems of Perſons rais'd 
from great Aflitions to Proſperity ; it being obſery'd of that Tree, 
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(a) Amphitryone AR. V. 8c, 1, (6) Ibidem. 
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that the hanging of heayy Weights upon it is a means to cauſs 


it to branch out to a greater Height ; Zatena, when brought to 
Bed of Apollo, made uſe of this Expedient to eaſe her Pain; 
whence Theognis thus beſpeaks that God (a), | 


pn St Ji& Tex moTvIX AnTwy 
PÞotvinos - eadviis yeemy fpernapuluy, 


When handling Palm Latona brought you forth. 


Homer likewiſe mentions Zatona's trayelling near a Palm-tree (b), 


Xettpts jMergup © AnTel, E761 TUES dYNAR THY) 
AmMord 7 ayaire, 1 ApT4YuUY lNaupey* 

Thy Z tv Ogrvzin, 7 7 xpavay vi Ang, 
Kernatun anegs arpey Gegs th KunSnoy by Ivy 
Aſnxommw polvingys Vo Ivor piegpors, 


What Tides of Bliſs do ſport about thy Throne 
What Joys do 1n eternal Circles run, c 
Zatona, who haſt ſuch a Daughter, ſuch a Son 2 

Diana, Queen of Woods, /he there bears Sway, 
Ffſpollo's Reign great Empires do obey : 

Fer Birth Ortygia boafts, the God was born 
Under a Palm-tree Delos to adorn, 

Tnopus nigh peep'd up with ſwelling Tide, 
And in curl'd Surges finilingly did - glide. 

X Mr. Abell. 


It 1s obſtryable that the ancient Athenians us'd none but Men- 
midwives; it being forbidden by one of their Laws, that Women, 
or Slaves ſhould have any Concern in the Study, or Practice of 
Phytlick : This proving very fatal to many Women, whoſe Mode- 
ſty ſafter'd them not to entruſt themnfelves in the Hands of Men, 
one Agnodice diſguis'd her ſelf in Man's Cloaths and ſtudy'd Phy- 
fick under a certain Profeſſor call'd Ferophilus ; where having at- 
tain'd to a competent Skill in that Art, ſhe reveal'd her ſelf to her 
own Sex, who apree'd with one Conſent to employ none beltde 

er: Hereupon the reſt of the' Phyſicians, enrag'd at their want 
of Bulineſs , indicted her before the Court of Areopagrs , as one 
that corrapted Men's Wives; to obviate this Accuſation ſhe diſ- 
cover.d what Sex ſhe was of; upon this the Phyſicians proſecuted 
her with greater Eagerneſs, as violating the Laws, and encroaching 
upon the Men's Prerogative.z when, to prevent her Ruin, the prin- 


— 
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(a) Gnom. y. 5. (4) Hymp, in Apehin. y, 14. 
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o__ Matrons of the City came into Court and addrefs'd theme 
ſelves to the Judges, telling them, © That they were not Husbands, 
« but Enemies, who were . going to condemn the Perſon, to 
« whom they ow'd their Lives ”: Upon this the Athenians repeal'd 
= %) Law, and permitted free Women to undertake this Em- 
ploy (a). 

No ſooner was the Child bronght into the World, when they 
waſh'd it 1n Water ; whence Callimachus, ſpeaking of Fupiter's Natt- 
vity, has theſe Words (6), 
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As ſoon as you was born, and faw the Light, 
Your Mother's prateful Burthen and Delight, 
She ſought for | nos clear Brook to purify 

The Body of fo dear a Progeny. 


Lycophron alſo, deſigning to expreſs the Murder of Cifa and her 
Son Munitus, which was eftefted as ſoon as the Child was born, 
fays they dy'd before the Boy was waſh'd, or ſuckl'd (c), 
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A ſtol'n Embrace ſent Ci/la to the Fates 

With her Munitus, the young Baſtard-brat, 
Who both were kill'd nigh unto 7's Tomb, 
Her Grandfather, before the Child had been 
Cleans'd from the 1ſſue of the ſpurious Birth. 


The Lacedemonians bath'd their new-born Infants, not 1n Water, 
as was the Cuſtom in all other Countries (faith Plutarch 1n his Life 
of Lycurgus) but' Wine, to prove the Temper and Comple- 
xion of their Bodies; for they had a Conceit, that weakly Chil- 
dren would fall into Conyulſions, or itnmediately faint upon 
their being thus bath'd ; on the contrary , thoſe, who were of a 
ſtrong and yigorous Conſtitution , would acquire a greater De- 


——— 


{a) Hyginu! Fab. CCLXXIV. (6b) Hymno in Fovem. v. 14. (6) Caſſan- 
dra y. 319, ubi conſulendus Sſeurſis Commentarius, 
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gree of Firmneſs by it, and pet a Tetnper in Proportion like Stee] 
in the quenching. 

The next Atton obſeryable 1s cuttivg the Child's Navil, which 
was done by the Nurſes, and call'd 5up2An7ouis (a), whence 
aroſe the proverbial Saying, 5ugz1s ov 8 Rr7,uy3n, i.e. Thy Na- 
vil 15 not cut, which is as much as if we ſay, You are an In- 
fant, and ſcarce ſeparated from your Mother. There was a Place 
in Crete c:ll'd Omphalium from ©2255, a Navil, becauſe Fupiter's | 
Navil-ſtring was cut there; whence Callimachus ſpeaks to him 


thus (6), 
5 / r A , BP " SOMINTE... * 5 a 
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Then the Nurſe wrapp'd the Child in Swadling-bands, leſt it's 
Limbs, being then tender and flexible, thould happen to be dit- 
torted ; only the Spartan Nurſes were ſo careful and experienc'd, 
that, without uſing Swadling-bands, their Children were all ſtreight 
and well proportion'd : Their Management of Children differ'd 
Ikewile from all the reſt of the Grecians in ſeveral other Inſtances, 
for © they us'd them to any ſort of Meat, and ſometimes to bear 
«the Want of it, not to be afraid in the Dark, or to be alone, 
*nor to be froward, peeviſh, and crying, as they are generally 
©1n other Countries thro' the impertinent Care and Fondneſs 
* of thoſe, who look ts them : Upon this account Spartan Nurles 
«were frequently hir'd by People of other Countries ; and it 1s 
* reported, that ſhe, who ſucklI'd A4lcibiades, was a Spartan (c) ”. 

To return, new-born Infants were at Athens commonly wrapp'd 
in a Cloth, wherein was repreſented the Gorgon's Head , becauſe 
that was deſcrib'd in the Shield of Minerva, the Protedtreſs of that 
City ; whereby, it may be, Infants were committed to the Goddeſs's 
Care; another End of it might be, to put them in mind, when 
arriv'd at Men's Eſtate, that they were to imitate ſuch noble and 
generous Examples as were there repreſented ; or to be an happy 
Omen of their future Valor; for which reaſons it was likewiſe 
cuſtomary to lay them -upon Bucklers ; thus Hercules and his Bro- 
ther 7phiclus were plac'd by Alcmen. (d), 
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(+) Suidas in iſta voce. (6) Hymna 1n Fever. V. 44+ (c) Plutarchus 
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Alcides ten Months old, a vig'rons Child, 

Memena fed, and laid him on a Shield, 

(The Shield from Prerilus Amphizryo wan, 

A orear, aulpictous Cradle for his Son) 

With younger 1phiclus of human Race, 

No Part of him was drawn -.from Fove's Embrace. 

Mr: Creech). 


The Lacedemonians religiouſly obſery'd this Ceremony 3; whence 
Nonnus (a), . 

- AIuwrtSs 02 yundatis 
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On a round Bucher the Laconian Dames 
Lay down their Burthen of -Child-birth. —— 


In other Places they plac'd their Infants in a Thing bearing fone 
Refemblance to whatever ſort of Life they defign'd them for: No- 
thing was more common than to put them in Vans, or Conve- 
niencies to winnow Corn, in Greek Mr, which were delign'd as 
Omens of their future Riches and Affluence (6): This was net 
always a real Van, but commonly an Inſtrument bearing the Fi- 
eure of it, but compos'd of Gold, or other Materials; tor thus, 
Callimachns tells us, Nemeſts plac'd young Jupiter 1n a golden Van (c), 


\ 
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In a gold Van Nemeſis laid you to fleep. 


One Thing more is to be obſery'd concerning the Athenians be- 
fore we diſmiſs this Head, viz That 1t was a' common Practice 
among thery, eſpecially in Families of Quality, to place their In- | 
fants on Dragons of Gold ; which Cuſtom was inſtiruted by Adi- 
nerva in Memory of Erit#honins, one of their Kings, who had Feet 
like thoſe of Serpents, and, being expos'd ro the wide World when 
an Infant, was committed by that Goddeſs to the Cuſtody of 
ewo vigilant Dragons : Euripides has Jargely accounted for this Ce-+ 
remony,when he ſpeaks of Creuſz's Son, whom ſhe bore to .Apolis (d), 
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(4) Dionyfracu lib. XLI. (65) Erymelogsct AuRor, (ellimacisi Schuliaftes in ver- 
ſum ſequentem. (c) Hymno in Jovers, (4) Ion. v. 15, : 
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The Time, ſhe reckon'd, being out, a Boy - 

She was dcliver'd of, the which ſh' expos'd 

In the ſame cloſe, convenient Receſs, 

Where the brisk God her Maiden-fruits had cropt ; 

In a round Box here ſhe the Infant left 

To periſh; as the ancient Cuſtom was, 

Experienc'd by old £Zrifthenins : | 

Since him Minerva to Aglauros gave, 

That ſhe might wich her Siſters bring him up, 

Two Dragons being Guards ; the Cuftom hence 

Is by Freftheus's Daughters thus obſerv'd 

To nurſe up carefully and Children tend 

Entwin'd within the Folds of golden Serpents. 
Mr. Abel. 


Fhe Poet has likewiſe given us the ſame Account of this Cuſtom 
towards the later End of this Tragedy (a). 

On the fifth Day after the Birth the Midwives, having firſt pu- 
rify'd themſelves by waſhing their Hands, ren round the Fire-hearth 
with the Infant in their Arms; thereby, as it were, entering it in- 
to the Family, and putting it under the Proteftion of the Houſhold 
Gods, to whom the Hearth ſerv'd inſtead of an Altar ; hence the 
Day was call'd Aggwdgqioy 1pap, or (which was the more uſual 


Name) Ap9idpizuc :; It was celebrated as a Feſtival with a great 
inany Expreſſions of ſoy ; they receiv'd Gifts from their Friends 


If the Child was a Male, their Doors were deck'd with an Olive- 


garland ; if a Female, with Wooll, in token of the Work Women 
were to be employ'd about : The Cheer confiſted of divers ſorts 
of Things, among which xp414C», Colewort, always was one, which 
the MNhenian Midwives us'd to adminiſter to Women in Child-bed 
as conducing to create Milk : The whole Ceremony is deſcrib'd 


lv. 
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in the following Verſes of Z Ephippus cited by \ Atheneus-(a), moſt - 


of which, ſome Varieties in the Reading, excepted, the ſame Au- 
thor cites in another Place out of Embulus (2), 
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But what's the Reaſon that no Crown is Mr 2 21300 
Before the Doors,' nor grateful Victim lain, wet 

Whoſe frying Fat delights the ſmelling Senle ;; | 
When th" joyful _Amphbidromia are -kept ; | 15! 
In which 1s toſted *Cherſonefian Cheeſe, = > 
And Colewort ty'd in Bundles leeth'd i in Oyl, | 

And Linnets, Doves, Thruſhes,' and Cutdle-fiſh, 

And Calimary dreſs'd, and eat 'in 'common, 

And Polypus's 'Claws with Care procur'd 409) 
To drink 'em down amidſt -therr Jels-mix'd Cups. - (b3 ws 


The ſeventh Day was 1Jikewiſe honour'd with Feſtival Solemni- 
ties, that being the Time the Child was. namd: To celebrate this 
Day was call'd £*:jloyiemte 


Others nam'd theif Children. upon the tenth Day aſter cheir Birth, 
on which alſo they 1nvited their Friends to.an Entertainment, and 
offer'd Sacrifices: to. the Gods; Ariſtophanes mentions this Coloey 
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What Mother on the tenth Day nam'd you? 
Again, 
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On the tenth Day I offer'd Sacrifice, 
And, as a Child's, her Name itnpos'd. 


Some wall haye the Tenth to be the ſame with Au2dJpiuua, but 
(however ſome Perſons might joyn the two Solemunities) they were 
commonly diſtin : To celebrate this Day was call'd Sz>474w Sy, 
Srygrlu Smedvews, Hergrlu Ehndoa (a): 

It may be obſery'd, that, when the Child receiv'd it's Name, 
whether upon the tenth, or any other Day, a conſiderable Num- 
ber of Friends were preſent : This Cuſtom was not only obſert'd 
by the Grecians, but at Rome, and moſt other Parts of the World; 
the chief End whereof ſeems to haye been to preyent Controverſies, 
that might afterwards ariſe, -when the Child came into Bufineſs, and 
was under ſeveral civil Relations, if his Name were not certainly 
known. 

The Child's Father uſually impos'd the Name, in which there 
was no conſtant Rule obſery'd; yet it was common to chooſe 
ſome of their moſt, emingnt Anceſtors, whoſe Name they delir'd 
ſhould be continu'd to Poſterity, as an Honour to themſelves and 
cheir Family, and a perpetual /Remembrancer to ſtir up their Chil- 
dren to the Imitation of .great Examples : Thus we find the Names 
of Pyrrhus, Philip, Ptolengy, &c2- preſery'd in ſeveral of their Suc- 
cefſors ; Ulpian ſpeaks of ,Proxemss deſcended from one Harmodius, 
and the Father of anather (b);. Plutarch ſays, Thucydides was the Son 
of Olorus, who deriv'd his Name from one of his Anceſtors (c); 
Mriſtophanes makes. Caſtias both the Father and Son of FIipponi- 
CHS ( 3 ; 7% by 1 
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Laſtly (to trouble you with no more Inſtances) we 'are afſur'd by 
Euſtathjus, that this was a Cuſtom of very. great Antiquity. (e ): 
The ſame ſeems to have” been frequent in” moſt other Nations ; 
few of the Roman Families but what afford” continual Inſtances 
of this nature, Hamibal "the Carthaginian bore' his Grandfather" 
Name, and we find Zachary's Friends 1n St. Zuke's Goſpel ſtrangely 
_ ſurpriz'd, when his Son the Baptiſt was call'd Fohn, becauſe none 
of his Relations were known by that Name. 

The Attions of Parents were frequently declar'd by the Names 
of their Children, as Eyſtathius obſeryes ( f) : So Cleoparra, ' or ra- 


(s) De his diebus yidendi Pollux lib. I. cap. I. Ariflote/es Hiflt, Animal. 
lib. VI. cap. XII. Heſjchins, Suidas, Harpocration, Erymologies Autor, Pha 
rinu in Vy, (6) Schol. in Demoſthenis Orat. de male obita legatione- 
(c) (imone. (4) Avibus, (e) Wiad, i, p. 441, Edit. Baſil, (f) 1t5ad, tet 
the! 
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ther Marpiſſa (for Euſtathius and the old Scholiaſt are of different 
Opinions herein ) was call'd Falcyone, becauſe, when ſhe was ra- 
vilh'd by Apollo, her Mother was no leſs afflicted than the #alc gon 
is wont to be for the Loſs of her Young (a); 
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Falcyone the Maid her, Parents call'd, 
*Canſe Halcyon like her Mother much bewail'd 
Her wretched Fate, when by Apollo raviſh'd. 


Feftor's Son Scamandrius was nam'd by the Trojans Aſtyanax, be- 
cauſe his Father was F 25tos zyas, the Defender of the City Troy ; 
for the original Signification of 2yxZ is no more than a Saviour, 


or Defender, whence the Gods are commonly call'd araurrs :; 
The Story is 1n Homer (6), | 
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The royal Babe upon her Breaſt was laid z- - 
Who like the Morning Star - Beams diſplay'd ; 
 Scamandrius was his Name, which He&or 
From that fair Flood, which lion's Wall =7y d-layeg..- 
But him Aftyanax the Trojans call, 
From his great Father, who defends the Wall. 
Mr. Dryden. 


Ulyſſes was call'd Odvortis, Als To bdyetou Þ AImnuRey ». from 
the Anger of his Grandfather _4utolycus, as Homer reports, when 
he introduces Awmolycns thus ſpeaking to Ulyſſes's Parents (c), 
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(4) Iliad. i. 557. (6) Iliad. y'. 399. (c) Oarfſ. 7". ve 406. 
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Avdpdoy ids yuvoutiy eva yYove mruChropay, 
Tw Odvozvs Gyor fgu ETTWVVIADY , — 


(And, Daughter, you obſerve too what I ſay) 
Ulyſſes call'd, *tis that 1'd have his Name, 


f 
[ 
£ 
Son, 'tis my Pleaſure that my Grandchild be, 
c 
c 
Becauſe when much enrag'd I hither came. 


Men's own Adions, Complexions, or Condition frequently þ 

hug - . \ \ 
gave occaſion to their Names : Thus Oedipus was nam'd 2ſs 7 c 
oidtiv Tzs Tos; whence Seneca introduces an old Man thus ſpeak- : 


ing to him (a), 


Forata ferro geſſeras veſtigia, | 
Turore natius nomen ac Vitio pedum. . 


Your Feet were bor'd with Iron, from which Sore 
And ſwelling Tumor you recety'd your Name. 


Athilles's Son was firlt call'd ITvgezs, from his ruddy Complexion, 
or the Colour of his Hair z afterwards N+o7/9azuos, from under- 4 


taking the Management of the Trojan War when very young : To ſ 
mention other Inſtances is needleſs ; wherefore I ſhall conclude 
this Head with Phaarch's Words, wherein we have an Account 


of the Roman, as well as Grecian Method in impoſing Names (b) : t 
* Hence (5. e. from the taking of Coriob the chief City of the Yolſeians) ſe 
« Caius Marcius had his third Name of Coriolanus : Whence 1t 1s V 
© manifeſt, that Cajns was a perſThal proper Name; that the (e- n 
« cond, or Sitname of Marcius, was a Name in common to his p 
* Family ; and that the third Roman Appellative was a peculiar Note 1 
* of DiſtinRion drawn afterwards and impos'd for ſome particu- h 
*lar Aion, Fortune, Shape, Feature, or Virtue of him that bore tl 
*it: For thus alſo the Grecians in old Time were wont to fix an ry 
© additional Character on their great Men for any famous Atchieve- t] 
® ment, ſuch as Zw7yp, 3. e. Saviourz and Kio, Renown'd P 
*for Victory ; or to expreſs ſomething remarkable in their Shape, tc 
* ® or Features , as Þurxwy, Gorge-belly; and Fvnzes, Eagle-nos'd; d 
* 25 likewiſe upon account of their Virtue and Kindneſs, as Evzgz4Ths, x 


* a Bcncſator ; and $1adpos, a Lover of his Brethren ; or from T 
« their unuſual Felicity and good Fortune, as Edt; uw, Happy, a ſe 


* Name piyen to the ſecond Prince of Battus's Family: Several , 
A - et 


(a) Dedip. v. $12. (6) Marcie Cariclaue, 


* Kings 
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© Kings had Names appropriated to them in Reproach and Mockery, 
« as Antigonus that of Awawy, 3. e. one liberal only'in the fume, 
« fince he was always promiſing, but neyer came to Per. 
« formance; and Ptolemy, who was ftyV'd Auvegs, for the fond 
© Opinion he had of his own Ji: and Pleaſanmeſs : This latex 
« kind of Denomination by way of Raillery the Kemans did very 
{© much delight in; for one of the AMetel/; was firnam'd by them 
« AtadYyars, becauſe he had for a long time together walk'd about 
* with his Head bound up by reafon of an TJIcer in his Fore-head : 
* There are ſoine, who even at this Day derive Names from cer- 
«tain caſual Incidents at their Nativityz One, for inſtance, who 
* happens to be born when his Father is abroad 1n a foreign 
© Country, they term Proculus ; another born after his Father's De- 
© ceaſe they ſtyle Poſthumus; and when Twins come into the World, 
whereof one dies at th? Birth , the* Surviyer 1s call'd Yopiſcus : 
< Nay they uſe to denominate not only their Syl/as and Nigers, 
© ;z.e. Men of a pimpled Viſage, or ſwarthy Complexion, bat their 
© Cixcz and Claudji, 3.e. the Blind and Lame, from ſuch corporal 
* Blemiſhes and Defects; thus wiſely accnſtoming their People nor 
* to reckon the Loſs of Sight, or any other. bodily Misfortune, as 
*a Matter of Ignominy and Dityrace , but that they ſhould an» 
*{wer to ſuch Names without. Shame, or Confuſion, no other- 
© wife than to the moſt familiar Compellations ”. 


Sometimes, they took a more compendious Way of diſpoſing of 
their Children, either killing them outright, or expoſing them in 
ſome defart Place, or elſewhere, to the Mercy of Fortune, or Pro- 
vidence : The later of thele they term'd ?775+ Im, or won 30%, 
nor was 1t accounted a criminal , or blame-worthy Aion, but 
permitted by ſome Law-givers, and expreſly encourag'd and com- 
manded by others : The Zacedemonians are remarkable for their Be- 
haviour 1n this Matter, for they allow'd not Fathers to nouriſh 
their Children when diſpos'd to do it, but oblig'd them to car- 
ry all their new-born Infants to certain Tryers, who were ſome of 
the graveſt Men in their own Tribe, and kept their Court at a 
Place call'd a:9y, where they carefully view'd ſuch as were brought 
to them ; if they found them luſty and well-fayour'd, they gave or- 
der for their Education, and allotted a certain Proportion of Land 
for their Maintenance ; but if weakly, or deform'd, they order's 
them to be caſt into a deep Cavern in the Earth near the Mountain 
Taygerus, as thinking it neither for the Good of the Children them- 
elves, nor for the publick Intereſt, that they ſhould be brought up, 
fince Nature had both deny'd thern the Means of Happineſs -ut their 
own Particular, and of being ſerviceable to the Publick, by not 
enduing them with a ſufficient Meaſure of Health and Strength : 
On this account it was, that new-bora Infagts were bath'd in 


\ TY 3 Wine 
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Wine (), as has been already obferv'd. The Place, into which 
the Lacedemonians caſt their Infants was call'd ArGÞtzu , whence 
Smn gig 15 uſually taken for expoſing with a Deſign to deſtroy, 
whereas #4773: commonly bears a milder Sence, for many Per. 
ſons expos'd their Children, when they were not willing they 
ſhould periſh, only becauſe they were unable to maintain them ; 
—_ eſpecially were thus treated, at requiring more Charges 
to educate and fettle them in the World than Sons; whence the 
Saying cited out of Poſedippus, 


c A 5 / 
Tisy Tg#Qe1 T5 Sv Tevvs TIS OV TUNXH 
/ ad $» / T / 

Ov)aTe i) mm: UAV 1 AEGIS, 


A Man tho' poor will not expoſe his Son, 
Bur if he's rich will ſcarce preſerye his Daughter. 


The Thebans diflik'd this barbarous Cuſtom, having a Law, where- 
by the Pradtice of it was made capital ; ſuch as were not of abi- 
lity. to provide for their Children, were order'd to carry them as 
ſoon as born to the Magiſtrates, who were oblig'd to take care 
for their Maintenance, and when they were grown up, us'd them 
as Slaves, taking their Service as a Recompence for the Charges 
and Trouble they had been pur to (6). 

Children were uſually expos'd in their Swadling-cloaths, and 
laid in a Veſſel; thus on was expos'd by Creuſa C), 


— Amivey%e Prepos 
Eis TawTY av&gv, vme wvddy Tits 
KptuTny Kerr Inoly ws Fey euevov 
Koiavs &r dymmryos TEIN WIKAG. 
The Infant. firſt ſhe in a Veſſel pur, 


Then in that Den, where with the God before 
Her ſelf had Iaid, ſhe it expos'd to die. 


Atiſtophanes calls it o5pexoy, ſpeaking of Ocdipns (4d), 


AvTey JAVouelev 
/ y / 
EZeIt94y ey pants. 


Tis ſometimes term'd 16754 whence zvrei{ew is the ſame with 
*73thu, and wr ws with Exdtos (e). 


(a) Plutarchus Lycurgo. (6), lian, Var. Hiſt, lib, 11, cap. VII, (6c) Ev- 
ripidet Jene v. 16, (4) Rani. (e) Heſjchins. The 
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c) Eve 
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The Parents frequently ty'd Jewels and Rings to the Children 
they expos'd, or any other Thing whereby they might afterwards 
diſcover them, if Proyidence took care for their Safety : Another De- 
lign in thus adorning theſe Infants was, either to encourage ſuch 
as found them, to nouriſh and educate them, 1f alive; or to give 
them human Burial, if dead ; the laſt of theſe Reaſons ſeems aſlign'd 
by Euripides ſpeaking of Creuſa (a), 


Hy 613 Tupdevos wyAidlu, 
MY / 9 v ce ! 
Texyw megonts tw ws Jaye, 


Her coſtly Robe ſhe o'er the Infant caſt, 
And left 1t to expire. 


% 


Terence 1atrodquces Soſtrata aſſigning another Reaſon for this Pra- 
(ice, when ſhe relates how the had caus'd her Daughter to be 
expos'd to fave her from her Husband Chremes, who Jad ſtrauly 
charg'd to put her to Death (6b), . 


Ut ſtulkg &* miſere omnes ſumus 
Religioſe, cum exponendam do ill;, de digito annulum 
Detraho, &» eum dico ut una cum puella exponeret, 
St; moreretur, ne expers partis eſſet de noſtris bonis. 


We all are tender, ſuperſtitious Fools, 

So when I firſt deliver'd up .my Child 

To be expos'd, I ſtrait pull'd off my Ring,” 
And bad the Man to leave it. with the Girl, 

So had ſhe there deceas'd, ſhe ſtill had kept 
Some Pledge that would denote my former Love. 


Before the Concluſion of this Chapter, it will be neceſlary ta 
add ſoinething concerning the Purification: af Women coming our 
of Childbed, for during their lying there they were look'd on as 
polluted ; whence the Athenians cnafted a Law that no Woman 
ſhould bring forth in Delos, an Ifland conſecrated to Apollo, becauſe 
the Gods were belicy'd to have an Averſion to all forts of Pollution : 
Ihigenia in Ewripides tells us, that no Perſon, who was guilty of 
Murder, or had couch'd a Woman in Child-bed, or a dead Corps 
could be admitted to Diana's Altar (c), * zh 


Bear þ& Wu ms enlnmu Gives 
 H %) Aoyeide, i vis yn Neept?» 
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— 


(4) Loc, cit, v, x6. (6) Heauton, AR IV. Sc.I, (c) Ic hrgen, Taur, Sf 
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They, who by theſe Pollations 'are defil'd 
By Murder, Child-bed, or but touch'd the Dead, 
Let them as Things unhallow'd, be deny'd 

T' approach Diana's Altar, ———— 


When the fortye:h Day came, the Danger of Child-birth being 
then over, they kept a Feſttyal, call'd from the Number of the Day 
Troxtedroges ; At this Time the Woman, having been before pu- 
rify'd by Waſhing, enter'd into ſome of the Temples, moſt com- 
monly Diana's, which from her Labour *till that Time ſhe was 
not allow'd to do (a); Here ſhe return'd Thanks for her ſafe De- 
livery, and offer'd Sacrifices; 1t was Iikewile the Cuſtorn to pre- 
ſent her Garments to Diana, who acquir'd hence the Sirname of 
X17wyn (b); and Women after their firſt Child did, farther offer 


their Zonz to the ſame Goddeſs, on that Account call'd Avoi{ddyn, 
and had a Temple at Athens dedicated to her under that Title (c), 


— — -—>- — — — 


CHAPTER XV. 


Of their different ſorts of Chilaren, Walls, Inhert- 
tances, the Duties of Children to thetr Parents &c, 


HE Scholiaff on Homer makes fonr different forts of Chil- 
dren: x. Oi yvizior, or (9s, Children born in lawful 
Marriage. 2. Ot yo9v, thoſe born of Concubines, or Harlots. 

2. Of oxbrcr, whoſe Fathers were not known, wherein they were | 
diſtinguiſh'd from the former. 4. O? ropywiey, fuch as were born] | 
of Women, who, tho' vitiated before Marriage, wete ſtill taken ll 
for Virgins, This and other Diviſions of Children I ſhall pa 
by , only taking notice of three ſorts : 
I. Trot, lawfully begotten. 
*2. Nov, born of Harlots, which Word in a large Sence may 
comprehend the three Jater forts of Children before-mention'd. 
2. O:7%, adopted, 
It will be neceſſary to add ſomething more concerning eve- 


ry one of theſe. Firſt, thoſe were reputed lawfully begotten, 
who were begotten in lawful Marriage, which was meaſur'd b 


ro te Natal. cap,XI. (6) Callimachs Scholiaftey Hymn, I. (< JA 
Tt differen ( 


» 
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Places, whoever had a Citizen for his Father, tho' his Mo- 
ther was a Foteigner z in others, thoſe alto, who were born 'of 
frce Women, when their Fathers were Foreigners, paſs'd for Le- 
gitimate, and inherited the Freedom of the City they were born 
in, and all Privileges conſequent thereto : Moſt Commonwealths 
at their firſt Conſtitution , and after great Loſſes of Inhabitants 
by War, Plagues, or other Ways, ſeen to haye taken this Courſe 
to repleniſh and' ſtrengthen their Country with People 5 but, 
when that Exigence ceas'd, and it became neceſſary to reſtrain 
the too great Encreaſfe of free Citizens, they commonly enacted, 
that nog ſhould be eſteem'd legitimate, but ſuch as 'were de« 
ſcended from Parents both Citizens (4);* which Order was diſpenc'd 
with, or abrogated as off as freſh Occaftons requir'd : This may be 
obſerv'd at Athens in Pericles's Time, for when Pericles was in 


-a flouriſhing Condition, and had Sons lawfully begotten, he pro- 


pos'd, that Solon's old Law ſhould be reviv'd, whereby 'twas or- 
der'd that they only ſhould be reputed true Citizens of _thens, 
whoſe. Parents were both Athenians; herenpon almoſt five thou- 
ſand loſt their Freedom , and were ſold for Slaves; but Pericles 
himſelf afterwards, having loſt all his legitimate Sons, fo far pre- 


vail'd with the Athenians, that they cancell'd the Law, and yielded. 


that he might enroll his natuzal Son in the Regiſter of his own 
Ward by his paternal Namez which was a Thing the- rave: , 
natura] Children, were uncapable of, as having nothing to do 
with the Name, Family (5), or Eſtate of their Father ; as neither 
were they allow'd to intermieddle in facred, or civil Afairs. 
For fear any Perſon ſhould infinuate ſack Children into the City- 
regiſter , wherein all the Citizen's Names were kept, they made 
ſevere Scrutinies in every Burrough,which-were term'd Naylypiorss (c), 
whereby all Perſons not duly qualify'd were ejected the City; 
there was likewiſe a Court of Juſtice 1n the Cynoſarges, a Place in 
the Suburbs of Athens, where Examination was made concerning 
ſuch Perſons. Nor were ſuch as had only one Parent an _Athe- 
nian, tho" allow'd the Freedom of Athens, reputed equal to ſuch 
as were Athenians of the whole Blood; for, we find in Plaarch (d), 
that when theſe 'perform'd their Exerciſes at the Schools within 
the City , thoſe of the half Blood, with the Foreigners, were 
only allow'd to exerciſe at Cynoſarges, where Was a Gymna- 


| fm dedicated to Hercules, who himſelf was ray car z AS not 


being deſcended from two immortal Gods, but having a mortal 
Woman for his Mother 3 Themiſtocles, my Author tells us, offended 
at this Reproach, perſwaded diyers of the young Noblemen to ac+ 


ur On 


(a) Arifloteles Politic. lib, 11T, cap. V. (6) Ariflophanis Sehaliafies Avibus. 
(6) Harpocration, (4) Themiſtocle. 
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company him to anoint and exerciſe themſelyes at Cynoſarges , 
whereby he ſeem'd (faith he) with ſome Ingenuity to take away the 
Diſtin&ion between the truly Noble and the Stranger, and between 
thoſe. of the whole and thoſe of the half Blood of Athens. 
There was never any Time that I know of' (whatever ſome may 
pretend to the contrary) when Illegitimacy was not reputed aDil- 
race ; unleſs in thoſe Ages, wherein Men liv'd without Laws and 
| vx Sweeney allowing promiſcuous Mixtures, and all other forts 
of Uncleanneſs. Zvuſtathius will have Concubines and their Sons 
to haye been as honourable as Wives. and Sons begotten | in 
lawful Marriage about the ;Time of the Trojan War (a) ; but the 
whole Courſe of Antiquity ſeems to: be clearly againſt him, for I 
do not find a ſingle Inſtance in any ancient Author, which..can 
countenance ſo unreaſonable an Opinion : *Tis poflihle indeed, 
that Concubines might ſometimes have greater ReſpeR than law- 
fal Wives, Baſtards than legitimate Children ; but that was owing 
to the partial Aﬀe&ion of Husbands, which Women by their ſu- 
perior Beanty and Arts of Inſinuation might -gain, but can by no 
means be attributed. to the Practice 'of thoſe Times : The chief 
reaſon Euſtathius alleges, is, that Agamemnon calls Teucer vos , 
when encouraging him to fight, at which Time it would have 
been very improper to have given bim opprobrious Language : | 
The Hero's Words run thus (6), \ 
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Tewcer, you much-loy'd Grecian Chief, advance 

If you'd your Sire's, or Country's Fame enhance 
Without Delay let ſome Exploit be*done | 
Worthy your Country, worthy Tel/amon, 

Who in your Nonage ſhew'd his gen'rous Care, 
For, tho” of ſpurious Birth, he held you dear, 

At his own Table brought you up. 


Mr. Futchia. 


In which Words 4gamemnon excites Tewcer, the natural Son of Te- 
lamon, to behave himſelf with Courage by two Reaſons ; Firſt, That 
ſo doing he would be inſtrumental in delivering the Grecians from | 
their Enemies, who daily got Ground of them : The other, That 
ſuch an Attion would be a Credit to his Father, whoſe Honour 
he ought to have a more tender Concern for, {ince he had re- 


— 


(a) Thad. v. p. 59g. Edit, Bafil, (6) 1iad. 8, v. »81. 
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ceiv'd ſuch extraordinary Benefits from him; as on norm—__ 
Ing his Tlegitimacy, been lanety educatedjand that not i -any 1& 
mote Place, where he migh t have been neglected, but unider '7e- 
lamon's own Eye, and in his own Houle: ' This 1s fo far from ſta- 
blifhing an Equality berweeh legitimate Children' and Baſtards, that 
it evidently ſhews the 'contrary, the Particte ie aſter ybWvy plain- 
ly implying thay, ſach Care of Baſtards was {6methin ng mote than 
common in thoſe. Days : Nor can .the. Poet, be, blam'd for mak- 
ing Agamemnon. gall ok 9 fuch a, Nani, fi nice the Thin was 
no, ſecret, but knoy I the Grecjans, and which (no dqubt 
appear'd every Day frotn Teucer's ſubmiſſive” Behaviour to Ajax, 
his half Brother and —_ Son of Telamon: As a Confirmation 
of what I have ſaid, I, ſhall add the” Words of Fgamemnon in 
Sophocles ſpoken likewne tdTeucer, whence 1t will appear 'what Dif- 
ference there was between (the Sons. of lawful Wives ahd thoſe 
of Concubines z and in particular concerning Texcer, how great a 
Diſgrace it was to him to be the Son of a Captive, and Con» 
cubine, tho* his Mother was of the Race, of Kings ON 
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I am Iinform'd hat: with o robrious Speech 
\ You, Valhal,, you born of 5 Fla e of War, 
\ Have dar'd bepater Agamemnon'y Fame, 
- And. yet thy, x einone Crime 1s unxeveng'd-: 
How. hadſt. thou ſwell'd, if, oofine of er Births, 
Who arrogantly now defends the. Cauſe 
. Of one that..is no more, a life-leſs, Corpſe ; 
Dares to.,deny our dread Authority, 
. Whilſt 7% truly muſt be own'd, a. Chief, 
Gogh! a, cIfgrys become a a: Mouth? 
wy 1) | Mr. Elntchin. 
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(4) Ajace v. 12.50, 
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Some. will haye only the natural Children of Kings and Perſons 
of Quality to have heen equal to thoſe, who were lawfully be- 
gotten ;.-It- may'be true, that ſuch Children were above the legi- 
@mate. ones of privata*Perſons ;. but, that they were of the ſame Di- 
gaity with the legitimate Ifue of Princes, do's not appear ; nay, 
the.contrary is maniſeſt from the fore-mention'd Example of Teu- 
cer, both whoſe Parents were Princes: The ſame might be prov'd 
by other Jaſtances, whereof T ſhall' only mention one: *T1s that 
of fon, who had 4pollo. for his Father, 'and Creuſa, the Wife of 
n Athenian, King, -tor his Mother, qpd yet is introduc'd by E- 
(ipide complainipg of his hard Fortune in being illegitimate (a), 
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"Tis rumor'd that, the: famous thern's. Sons 
Were there" produgidp,and there baye ever liv'd; 
Then where ſhall wretched. I intrude my ſelf, 
Who am on two, Acconnts moſt deſperate, 
A Baſtard-ſon and'of a.Stranger too z '-- + 
And to complete 'my. moſt: opprobrious Fate, 
Am 'moſt infirm: on: theſe Accounts ſhall I 
Be there deſpig'd,. and made a publick Scorn. 


IS, 


Mr. Hutchin. 


It may. indeed be objected, that (as Serviys obſerves) natural Chil- 
dren ſometimes ſucceeded in their Father's Kingdoms ; but that only 
happen'd (as the fame Author tells us) for want of legitimate 
Iſſue; nor was it always allow'd in ſych Cafes : In ſome Places 
the Baſtards* of private Perſons likewiſe inhetited the Eſtates of 
their Fathers baving 'no Jawful Childrenior Relations; as appe 

from an Athenian Law cited by Demoſthenes (b /- But where there 
were Relations, Baſtards had no Share, 'as' 1&'plain from a Dia- 
Jogue between Piſtheterus and Hercules in Ariflophanes ; where Fer- 
cules, having been perſwagded. by Neptune that he' was Heir appa- 

rent to Fupiten, 1s. undecety'd by Pifthererns, 'who- tells him, that, 
being illegitimate, he had no Right of Inheritatice, and to con- 
firm what he faid repeats 'Solor's Law concernitig this Aﬀairz the 
Paſſage is Jong; but; ring pertinent to this'Place, and containing 
a true Account of the Athenian Praftice, muſt not be omitted (c), 


(a) loney, 589. (6) Orat, in Macartatum. (c) Avitus haud longe a fine, 
| k. | IHE. Pipes 
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PI.. Alas! how ſtrangely he comeg;oves you? 

In. -- But hark you in your Ear; thus zauch T'll fay, 
Your Uncle, tho' you know it not, wou'd trick you; 
u- And, truly if the Tenour of the Laws 
ly 5. » Were now conſulted, you'd not have an Ace 
ate . -, Of that Eſtate your Father leaves behind ; 
CES : |"; For you're. a Blſtard, not Legitimate: 


of | HER, How's this you!fay? am:I a:Baſtard.then? 
us PL F a of a Stranger! by-a ſtoI'n; Embrace 
.'...., Begot- you z..but why do you ſuſpect it; 


a- ... Since if but any., of. his Sons, were horn 

Ie Wk + awful” Birth ' Pallas '\were not an Heireſs. 

a- }| HER; What if he leave all to his Baſtard-ſon? 

If, PI: The Law won't ſuffer that z but Weprone firſt, | : 
Nt - '- 2Who' now ſo tmith"extols yo, all will ſeize, 

10  - Being: his Tawful Brother ;- but the 'Law 

g 44, Which Solon made FR willingly recite: 

), *& Baſtards ſhall not be numbred in the Roll 


-"* "MOFf Kindred, whilſt the lawful Children live, 
& And for defe& of ſuch, the next a Kin 


& Shall then enjoy the Goods of the Deceas'd. (Mr.Hwdn.) 
ru oy Joy Tv Where 
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Where, tho” hav no tells Zercules, that the Law would not per- 


mit him to have yo342 ome, yet that muſt be interpreted of 
an equal Portion of the Inheritance, which he could not haye 
whilſt his Father had Relations, who were Heirs by Law ; for 
even Baſtards were allow'd ſome Share in their Father's Eſtate: 
Abraham 1s ſaid to have given Portions to the Sons of his Con- 
cubines, reſerying the Inheritance for his legitimate Son 7/zac (a); 
and the Athenian Law-gliver allow'd them a. thouſand Drachms, or 
five Atick Pounds, which were term'd y:36, a Baſtard's Portion (b): 
This was yary'd tn different Times and Places; we are told that 
ſometimes, even in Common-wealths, where a ſettled Platform of 
Laws was eſtabliſ'd; the.Fortune of Baſtards depended on their 
Father's Pleaſure, who had Liberty to take. them into their own 
Family, and make them equal Sharers with their legitimate Child- 
ren, the Privilege of dividing thej Eſtate only reſery'd to the Ja- 
ter; an Example whereof we haye in two Sons , one of which 
being begotten in lawful Marriage, the other of a Slave, the Di- 
vilton of their common Inheritance belong'd to the former, who 
plac'd on one {ide the whole Eſtate, on the other his Half-brother's 
Mother, ſo reducing him to a Neceſſity of letting his Mother con- 
tinue 1n Slavery, or depriving hintſelf of his whole Portion (c). 
Thoſe, who had no legitimate Sons; were oblig'd by the Athe- 
man Laws to leave their Eſtates to their \Daughters , who were 
confin'd to marry their neareſt Relations, otherwiſe: to forfeit 
their Inheritance, as we find to haye been pradttis'd likewiſe by 
the Jews, many of whoſe Laws ſeem to have been tranſcrib'd by 
Solon: Theſe Virgis,” whether” fole Heireſſes, of only Coheirefles, 
were call'd: by | S/n" hinifelÞ wernetnifes 5, by others Ta7g3 yo , 
- or (which is the moſt, common Name of all), 5;zavg9:, and ſome- 
times, as Enſtathius teports.(d), wav ;;. Theſe and their near- 
eſt Relations were, inpower'd to claun- Marriage! from. one an- 
other, which if either: Party refus'd,-{the rother preferr'd an 
Ation againſt. himj:-fich was: term\d: 69914743 , which 
Word was apply'd''t& all': forts ' of Lawfoits ; whence Inhe- 
ritances, about wii they went to. Law, were terih'd x>ygorouicr 


ines ; thoſe, which they had a quiet Polleſlion: of; dyegnic: : 


Others report, thay, whether there was. any {Diſpute or not; the 

neareſt Relation way.,oblig'd to claim; his, Wife with her Inheri- 

ritance in the_rebox#'ys;Court, if ho.were..a Citizens, in;the Po- 

lemarchus's, if only a-SgjÞuater, and that this was-term!d 67a 7 wa, 

and might be done -any: Month in the Year, except Srinrophorion, 
ſ or; 2d nor {fied hwtirtl 


af >} O07 ny  TEPIITE FRF 
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(a) Gene. cap. XXV;b.:, (b), Aifyphanis. Seboliaftes! nog, 6 
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p Magiſtrates being then buſy in making up and returning their; 
Accounts (a). The fore-mention'd Law concerning the Marriages . 


of Heirefles gave occaſion to one of _A4pollodorus's Comedies enti- 


tul'd EmJuaCouerss, or: Emd)yalouin: as Donatus reads , under-' 
ſtanding it of the Virgin's ſwing for an Husband : This was trans- 
lated into Zatin, by Terence, and call'd Phormio, wherein we have 
theſe Verſes mentioning the Law I have been ſpeaking of, - 


. Lex eſt, utorbe, qui ſine genere proximi, 

tis nubant, & illos ducere eadem hec lex Jubet. 
, The Law commands that Orphans marry thoſe, 
. That neareſt are ally'd, and that the Men 
7 Conſent to jJoyn with theſe. 


Farther , we find it order'd, that when Men had given a Daugh- 
ter 1n Marriage ,'and after that dy'd without Sons to heir their 
Eſtates, their neareſt Relation had Power to claim the Inheritance, 
and take the Woman from her Husband, which 7ſ#vs (b) reports 


to have been a-common Practice. 


Perſons, who had no lawful Tue, were allow'd to adopt whom 
they pleas'd, whether their own natural Sons, or (by Conſent of 
thetr Parents) the Sons of other Men : Whoever was thus adopted, 
was at Mens firſt made free of the City, and then had his Name 
enroJl'd 1n the Tribe and Ward of his new Father; this was r.ot 
done at the ſane Time their own Children wete regiſter'd , bur 
on the Feſtival call'd ©apyiaiz in the Month Thargelion, The 
Lacedemonians were very cautious and wary in this Afﬀair, and, for 


the Prevention of raſh and inconliderate Adoptions, had a Law 


that they ſhould all be confirm'd in the Preſence of their Kings. 
Children thus adopted were call'd 9:/ts © 54707 4 or tlaroinnet » 
and were inveſted in all the Privileges and Rights of, and oblig'd to 
perform all the Duties belonging to ſuch as were begotten by thets 
Fathers: If they defir'd to return into their own Family, the -A4the- 
nian Laws allow'd them not to do it, except they had firſt begot- 
ten Children to bear the Name of. the Perſon who had ad- 
opted them; if us to do this, their Adoption became 
void, .and their Claim, to inherit the Eſtate conſequent thereto, 
periſh'd (c): If they dy'd without. Children, the Inheritance 
could not be alienated from the Family, into which they wete 
adopted, but return'd to the Relations of the Perſon that adopted 
them. When it happen'd that any Perſon, after Adoption made, 
begot legitimate Children , his Eſtate was equally ſhar'd, between 
thoſe begotten and adopted : Ir may be obſery d in this Place, than 


——_— 


Qu 


(a) Petitus in Leges Atticas, qui & alibi conſulendus, (65) Orat, de Pyr- 
thi hxred. (c) Odyff, E', v+ 200. 
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it was an ancient Coſtom for legitimate Sons to divide their Fa# 
ther's Eſtate by Lots, all having equall Shares without Reſpe@to. 
Priority of Birth, but allowing a ſmall Pittance to ſuch as were uns * 
lawfully begotten : Thus Ulyſſes in Homer tells Zumens, that the Sons 
of Caſtor the Crezan, of whom he feigns himſelf one, divided what 
he left (a), 

Ex &@ Kpmruwy 14vs eilyopet cuperdey 

Arteys -apreroto- mis moot 5 x aMot 

Thers & pezaegts hue medgiv id\ ingvorry 

T von £% &AoNv5 tptk NN avnrh TE whe 

Tlannaxis, dd we Too LYanevtiory e442 

Kegwp Taexidys, F tyw weves lyopen i): 

' . Os Tor” ivi Kpnrion. Sues ws memo dv 

OMG Ti; TAETW Tis 1) Udo rulitAiuunrony, 

AM wo F Kknpes Cav Suydmoro grevoru 

Eis Aidtzo Jojpuus, Tot?) Col ifemavro 

Tails vmeeduuor, ty 6 Khipes LEohoy ma, 

AoTep £4401 WANG maupe. Sb7ay, Ky oxy Everuep, 

Crete claims my Birth is readily confeſt, 

My wealthy Father vaſt Eſtates poſleſt ; 

Many his Sons, and they legitimate, 

But I his Baſtard far'd ne'er worſe for that ; 

Caſtor Fylacides was his worthy Name, : 


S 


And for his Children by his lawful Dame, 
And Wealth in Crete he had obtain'd great Fame : 
But, when impartial Fate diſpatch'd his Doom, 
And ſent him down to his eternal Home, 
The Lots were by my haughty Brothers thrown, 
All they divide, ſuppoſing all their own, 
And ſome ſmall Legacy to me bequeath. 
Mr. Futchin, 
Such as had neither legitimate nor adopted Children were ſuc- 
ceeded by their neareſt Relations , as appears from the fore-cited 
" Dialogue between Hercules and Piſtheerus: This Cuſtom was as 
ancient as the Trojan War, being mention'd in Zomer, when he 
relates how Diomedes ſlew the two only Sons of Phenops (b), 


Er9' 04 Tvs evaet(ts QiAor oN FZatvuro Juuoy 
AupoTeevty, muTeer ? yiou 1 unSta Ave 
Atm, tmei & (dove was ExvochouvT 
AtZam, mewgny 5 Si uTnny SurwyTe, "7 


.* (8) Olſſ. &.v. 200. (6) Niad, e. v. 155. 
Averle 
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Then both he flew, then Bk depriv'd of Life, 
And thus encreas'd their ancient Father's Grief, 
Since he not ſafe receiv'd them from the War; 
Thus childleſs his next Eriends his Goods did ſhare: 


Mr. Futchin. 


Where indeed Enſtathius with the old Scholiaſt will haye woos) 
fhgnify cettain Magiſtrates, who had Right to the Eſtates of 
ſuch as dy'd Aypbormes 7 Iia3oyor, without lawful Heirs ; but ic 
may as well be interpreted of Relations ; for that theſe, ſucceeding 
to the Eſtates of Perſons without Children, were call'd ypogy, 
is platn from ancient Grammarians (a): Heſrod has us'd the ſame 
Word, bug in which of theſe Sences is equally ambiguous (b), 


- 


Os + Jeu pdyov x) wipuepe pa yurunpy 
My ynpar t92ay, 0nody N 6H yneas 1umaty 
XiTes yneoRt0uuny 0 ' & Biirs 6HSeuis 
Zeoct, SrepSs 5 Bfs xTho1y Juror 

| Xnpwgtty, —— 


Averſe to all the Troubles of a Wite, 
Wedlock he loath'd, and Jed a fingle Life, | 
| Bat now, when bowing Ape his Limbs had ſfeiz'd, 
Taſtly he wants, whom he before deſpis'd: 
He dyes at length, and his remoter Friends 
Share his Poſſeſſions,——— | 
Mr. ZTutchin. 


Tis not worth diſputing whether Signification 1s more pertinent 
in theſe Paſſages, {ince 'tis certain that both are agreeable enough 
to the Praftice of Antiquity : For as Perſons having Relations were 
uſually ſucceeded in their Eſtates by them z fo when any dy'd with- 
out Jawſul Heirs, their Poſſeſſions belong'd to the Prince, the 
ommion-wealth , or ſupreme Magilſtrates , as the Laws of eyery 
Nate directed. 

The Grecian Practice concerning Wills was not the ſame Jn al] 
Places ; fome States permitted Men to diſpoſe of their Eſtates , 
others wholly depriv'd them of that Privilege. We are told by 
Pltarch (c), that Solon is much commended for his Law concern- 
ing Wills, for before no Man was allow'd to make any, but 
dl the Wealth of deceas'd Perſons belong'd to their Families : 
bat he permitted them to beſtow it on whom they pleas'd, 


_ 


{s) Heſychins V. xypwo a}, Polluxs. (4) Theogonta,” (c) Suline, 
| Aaa eſteeming 
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eſteeming Friendſhip a ſtrong Tye than Kindred, and AﬀeRion 
than Neceſlity ; and” thus made every Man's Eſtate in the Dil- 
_ of the Pofleflor: Yet he allow'd not all forts of Wills, 
-= requir'd the following Conditions in all Perſons that made 
taem : 7” 

+ I. That they muſt be Citizens of' Athens, not Slaves, or Fo- 
reigners ; for then their Eſtates were confiſcated to the publick Uſe. 

2, That they muſt not be adopted ; for, when adopted Perſons 
dy'd without Ifue, the Eſtates, they recety'd by Adoption, return'd 
to the Relations of the Man, who adopted them. 

3. That they ſhould have no male Children of their own, for 
then their Eſtates belong'd to theſe: If they had only Daughters, the 
Perſons , to whom the Inheritance was bequeath'd , were oblig'd 
to marry them (a). ' 

4. That they ſhould be in their right Minds, becauſe Teſtaments 
extorted thro' the Phrenzy of a Diſeaſe, or Dotage of old Age were 
not in Reality the 7/ills of the Perſon that made them. 

5. That they ſhould-not be under Impriſoniment , or other 

Conſtraint; their Conſent being then only forc'd, nor 1n Juſtice 
to be reputed voluntary, ' 
. 6. That they ſhould not be induc'd to it by the Charms and 
Inſinuations of a Wife; for ( ſays Phnrtarch) the wiſe Law-giver 
with good Reaſon thought that no Difference was to be put be- 
tween Deceit and Neceſlity, Flattery and Compullion, ſince both 
are equally powerful to perſwade a Man from Reaſon. 

Wills were ufually ſign'd before ſeveral Witneſſes, who put their 
Seals to them for Confirmation 53 then plac'd in the Hands 
of Truſtees call'd &1ueanrme, who were oblig'd to ſee them per- 
form'd. There are ſeveral Copies of Wills in Diogenes Laertius, 
as thoſe of Ariſtotle, Lycon, and Theophraſtus ; whence it appears, 
they had a common Form, beginning with a With for Life and 
Health ; afterwards adding, that, in caſe it happen'd otherwiſe, 
their Will was, as follow'd, in this Mannerg Es: E oy tay Jv 
7. oo, Ta Ts BMgmdivey. 

We have ſeen how Children enjoy'd the Eſtates of their Pa- 
rents, let us now paſs to their yirtuous and noble Aﬀtions, the Re- 
wards of which we find frequently inherited by their Poſterity : 
Theſe confiſted not only in fruicleſs Commendations and empty 

Titles of Honour, or Expreſſions of Refpe&t, which yet were Ii- 
berally beſtow'd upon the whole Families of Perſons eminent for 
ſerying their Country; but in more ſubſtantial Acknowlegements 
thought due to the Memory and Relations of fuch Men. Thi 
Children were in many Places provided for, and educated fuica 
bly to their Birth at the publick Expence, when left deſtitnte 0 


(4) Iſzus Qrat. de Pyrrhs hared. 
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Eſtates : What Regard the Athenians had of thoſe Men's Children, 
who loſt their Lives in fighting for their Country, has been ſhew'd 
in a former Book; how they treated the Poſterity of others, who 
had deſery'd- well of their Common-wealth, ſhall now appear from 
one or two Inſtances: 'The firſt 15 that of Aviſtides, who dying 

oor, the Athenian People beſtow'd upon his Son Lyſjimachus an 
Lande Anic Pounds of Silver, with a Plantation of as many 
Acres of Ground; and, upon the Motion of Alibiades , order'd 
farther that four Drachms a Day fhould be paid him; furthermore 


 Lyſmmachus leaving a Daughter nam'd Policrite, the People vote 


her the ſame Proviſion of Corn with thofe. who obtain Yidory 
in the Olympian Games : The ſame Ariſtides's two Daughters had 
cach of them three hundred Drachms out of the publick Treaſury 
for their Portions: Nor 4s it to be wonder'd ( proceeds my Au- 
thor) that the People of Athens ſhould take care of thoſe', who 
reſided 1n their City ; fince hearing the Grand-daughter of 4vi- 
ſtogiton was in fo low a Condition 1n the Ifle of Lemnos, that ſhe 
was like to want a Husband, they fent for her to Athens, mar- 


 ry'd her toa Perſon of great Quality, and gave with her a Farm 


for her Dowry ; of which Bounty and Humanity the City of Nhens 
jr he) in this our Ape has giyen divers Demonſtrations , 
or which, ſhe is deſervedly Celebrated and had in Admiration (a). 
Men's Vices and diſhonorable Attions were likewiſe participated 

by their Children ; for it was thought no more than reaſonable, 
that thoſe, who ſhare in the Proſperity and 'good Fortune of their 
Parents, ſhould partake likewiie of their Loſſes and Miſcarriages. 
Agamemnon 1n Homer could be prevail'd on by no Arguments to 
ſpare Antimachus's Sons, their Father having endeayour'd to pra» 
cure Menelaus and Ulyſſes to be murder'd, when they were ſent on 
an Embally to Troy (6), 

E! iz dy Avmuagu Siinegvoy tis toon, 

Os T0T v8 Teecoy eryopy Meviacov Uwe 

AyyiNlw tome ow «yn Odvant 

A991 KaTaRTOVEL wid" Wear Bl is Aauss 

Nud j& AM F martis deiud Tice MdClu, 

If from the Loyns of ſtout A4mmachus 

Ye are deſcended, I'll befpeak you thus; 

Since, whea the Trojans did in Council fir, 

He gravely gave adyice, He thought it fit 

That my dear Brother, as an Enemy, 

With ſage Yiyſſes ſacrific'd ſhould 


To their inyet rate Malice, tho* they were 
Envoies, whoſe Lives the worſt of Nations ſpare 


—_—_—— - —W 


{a) Plutarchus Ariſtide, (b) llrad, x. v. 138. 
Aaasz Tl 
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J'Il on the Sons avenge the Father's Hate, 
Theſe Hands ſhall you diſpatch, and Juſtice vindicate. 
| Mr. Abell. 


There are many other Inſtances .to the fame purpoſe, whence it 
appears this Praftice was not owing to the Paſſion and Prejudices 
of particular Perſons, but thought agreeable to Juſtice and Reaſon; 
it may be ſufficient in this Place to mention the famous Mace- 
donjan Law, whereby it was order'd, that Men guilty of con(pirin 
againſt their King ſhould not only ſuffer Death with their Child- 
ren, but all thoſe, who were near ally'd to them, ſhould ſhare 
in the ſame Puniſhment; whence we find in Cuzius (a), that, when 
Philozas was found guilty of Treaſon againſt _&lexander , of the 
Noblemen and others related to him ſome ftabb'd themſelves, 
others fled into Wildernefſes and Defarts, *till the King iflu'd out 
his Pardon for them. 

It remains that I add ſomething concerning the Returns of Gra- 
titude due from Children to their Parents, which appear from their 
' afſiduous Attendance on them in the loweſt Offices ; whence one 
in .Ariſtophanes relates how his Daughter wath'd and anointed 
His Feer, 

—— — Kei ap þ 1 Juarhp 
Amoviſn, u, 76 m0 daziQny ty aforur fare (Ninn, 


Firſt my dear Child did waſh her Father's Feet, 
Then /he anointed 'em, and bending down 
Gaye them a ſweet endearing Kiſs. : 


They were zealous in vindicating the Honor, aud revenging the 
Injuries of their Parents; whence Telemachus in Homer ſays, Oreſtes 
had gain'd the Applanſe of all Greece, and recommended his Name 
to ſucceeding Ages by taking revenge of his Father's Murderaes (b), 


Keu ailu uttyos j& Em10amM Kgu Of Ary04% 
Ol xAtos op9, to tormplpotoy dud by. 
He a brave noble Soul did then put forth, 
A Sowl of Prowels and heroick Worth, 
When Fe his Father's bold Aſaſiins kill'd, 
And both his Duty and the Law fulfll'd'; 
This _4& for eyer ſhall in Records live, 
And to his ſacred Name Eternity ſhall give. 
$544 | Mr. .Abelt. 


Several other Inſtances might þe produc'd, wherein Children ſhew'd 
their Gratitude to their Parents, whereof I ſhall only mention their 


—_ 


—_ 
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(4) Lib. VI, haud procul a fine. (6) 0Qf. y.. v. 208. 
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Care in providing a comfortable Subſiſtence for their old Age 


., term'd y1ggCooty, and performing their Funeral Rites when dead z. 


bell. this Happineſs Med:a in Ewripides expreſſes her earneſt Deſire of (a), 


H wlw my 1 vsyvos 4 y0v Dmdus 
Hlowas i our, yuegCoonnoniy T7 tuhs 
Kai ap7IH}ETAY Yeoorm 4 REASEAULY) | 


+ bo 
« \* 3\RE: os) 


Ab! wretched me, ab, my unhappy: ate! 


What | blooming Comforts did I once preſage 

In your young tender Years, I thought, alas ! 

What bleſs'd Support I ſhould receive when old, 

From you the Prop of my declining Age, 

How you would give me decent Obſequies, 

When I ſhould leave the World, and be no more. 
- Mr. Abell. 


heir Admetus introduc'd by the ſame Poet tells his Father that, he being 
one deliver'd over to Death by him, there would be no Man to take 
nted care of him whilſt alive, or pay him due Reſpe@ after Death (6), 


Tot > QuTwvav mids 3s ir &! QIyorsy 
Ot ynegybrotnrert, x) Tay yTH 08 
TTrerg2\271, X, P9217 6} TU Y©Ypeys | 

Ou 340 0 £2) Td ELAH Setnleo KEE» 
TeOmid oy Tim 9. — 


You with more Offspring never will be bleſt 


he To give Refreſhinent to your aged Limbs, 
wy To kee nu when diſabled, and when dead 
ame MeatnSu; f _ OY , 
b) To mourn your Loſs, and give you decent Burial; 
(2/1 For I, alaſs! am doom'd to looſe my Life 
As much as in you lies; I ner will fee 
Your Body carry'd to the Grave, or be 
A ſad Attendant at the Funeral. 
| Mr. Abell. 
So concern'd were they about theſe Things, that when they un- 
dertook any hazardous Enterprize, it was cuſtomary to engage ſome 
of their Friends to maintain and prote& their aged Parents : Thus 
when the Thebans living in Exile at Athens confpir'd to free their 
native Country from the Tyrants, which the Lacedemonians had 
belt. umpos'd on it, they divided themſelves into two Companies, and 
nd agree'd that one ſhonld endeayour to get into the City, and fſur- 
ein prize their Enemies, whilſt the other, remaining behind in 2:;- 
ca, ſhould expe the Iflue, and provide for the Parents, and Child- 
(a) Medea v, 1032. (6) Aiceſtige. V. 662. 
Are ; | ren 
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req; of their Aſſociates, if they periſh'd tn the Attempt (a): Zu- 
ryalus 1n Virgil, when going to expoſe his Life to Danger , paſ- 
7 harm intreats Aſcanius in an elegant Oration to comfort and 
make Provition fer his Mother (6), 


Sed te ſuper omnja dona 
Unum oro: Genitrix Priami de gente wetilſta 
Eſt mihi, quam miſeram tenuit non Ilia tellus 
Mecum excedentem, non meania regis Aceſte ; 
Hanc ego nithcvignaram hujus quodcunque pericli eſt, 
Tnque ſalutatam linquo z nox & tua teſtis 
Dextera, quod nequeam lacrymas perferre parentis ; 
Alt iu, oro, ſolare inopem, & ſuccurre reBfte ; 
Flanc ſine me ſpem ferre tui ; audentior ibo 


In caſus omnes, 


This chiefly from your Goodneſs let me gain 

(For this ungranted all Rewards are vain) 

Of Priam's royal Race my Mother came, 

And ſure the: beſt that ever. bore the Name ; 

Whom neither Troy, nor Sicily cou'd hold 

From me departing, but o'erſpent and old 

My Fate ſhe follow'd ; ignorant of this 

Whatever Danger, neither parting Kits, 

Nor pious Bleſſing taken, Her I leave, 

And in this only A& of all my Life deceive; 

By this Right-hand' and conſcious Night I ſwear, 

My Soul fo fad a Farewel could not bear : 

Be you her Comfort, fill my vacant Place, 

(Permit me to preſume ſo great a Grace) 

Support her Ape forfaken and diſtreſt, 

That Hope alone will fortify my Breaſt 

Againſt the worſt of Fortunes and of Fears. 
. Mr. Dryden, 


The Proviſion made by Children for their Parents was term'd 
Tropic, by the Poets Ipemliewt, or pimea, and ſometimes Iptmie, 
as we find in Fomer (c). To be negligent in this Matter was ac- 
counted one of the greateſt Impieties, and moſt worthy of Di- 
vine Vengeance ; whence Feſiod, enumerating the Evils of the laſt 
and iron Age, mentions the Diſobedience and direſpettful Be- 
havior of Children to their Parents, as one of the greateſt, and 
which call'd t9 Heaven for Vengeance (4), 
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When drooping Parents in a painful State 
Have toil'dy/ oppreſs'd with Miteries and Fate, 
Then their young Debawchees ſhall them deſpite, 
Taunt at their Years, and give them baſe Replies, 
Call them the Dregs of Life, and not allow, 
Not one poor Croſs to keep them will beſtow. 
Mr. Abek, 


No Crime was thought to be follow'd with more certain and in- 


evitable Judgments than this; for the Furies and other infernal 
Deities were believ'd always ready to execnte the Curſes of Pa- 
rents 1njur'd by their Children; Telemachus in Homer refuſes to 
force his Mother Penelope from his Houſe fa Fear of being haunted 
by the Fwries, and reproach'd by Men (a), 

——— Ade 5 det py | 

Auwoet, Em44 pimp gu)4o%s dpnotr' Beeves 

Olus &T:2%,08n, veueors It wot bE evYpolrmov 

Fovterrl, ——- —— | 

The Gods this At with Vengeance wall repay, 

Furies will haunt this Houſe, and I no Day 


Shall live at eaſe, but ſcouted and forlorn 
To all my Neighbours a By-word and Seorn. 


Phenix was remarkably puniſh'd, when his Father invok'd the Fu- 

ries Aſſiſtance againſt him (6b), - | 

Nerv AN tuos aw brevis, 

wen, [Toma xamwam, gv)epes NN imimenntr Bewves, 

oY Mirrors yiveorly oloty #96coror (raov You 

Te, FE tuedw weanrd: Ito AN rmehuoy bmapds, 

$ AC= Zds Te xray Foros wy imeuvy Theporpoverd, 

D1- My Father, haying me difcover'd, pray'd. 

laſt To all th' infernal Furies for their Aid, 

Be- He wiſh'd 1 never might beget a. Boy 

and To dandle on my Knee, and give me ſoy; 
My Father's Pray'rs are heard, mine are deny'd, 


Both Pluto and his Ozeen are in the Curle ally'd. | 
Mr. Abell. 


Many other Inſtances occurr in Authors, as thoſe of Oedipus, The- 
ſeus, and others produc'd by Plato (c), where he endeayors to make 


ww 
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out, that the Gods were always prepar'd to hear the Prayers, and 
revenge the Injuries of Parents. Nor was the Puniſhment of this 
Crime only lefe to be executed by the Gods, but frequently 
inflited by human Appointment ; Solon's Laws were very ſevere 
againſt 1t, for they order'd all Perſons, who refus'd to make due 
Proviſion for their Parents, to be disfranchis'd; and when Per- 
ſons admitted to appear for the Office of Archon were examin'd 
concerning their Life ad Behavior, one of the firſt Queſtions en- 

uir'd was, Whether they had honour'd their Parents, wherein if 
they were found faulty, their Suit was rejected. 

Yet there were ſome Caſes, wherein that Law-giver excus'd Child- 
ren from maintaining their Parents, as when they had been bred 
up to: np Calling, or Profeſſion, whereby they might be enabled 
to ſubfiſt in the World; for the Care and Trouble of Parents 
in educating their Children being the main Foundation of thoſe 
Duties they were 'to expe& from them, their Default herein was 
thought to abſolye the Children ffom their Allegiance: In like 
manner ſuch as were proſtituted by their Parents, were not com- 
peIF'd to maintain them (a) : The Scns of Harlots were alſo declar'd 
to lie under no Obligation of relicving their Fathers, becauſe they, 
who keep company with Harlots, are not ſuppos'd to deſign the 
Procreation of Children , but their own Pleafure ; and therefor 
have no Pretence to upbraid them with Ingratitude, whoſe —_ 
Birth they made a Scandal and Reproach to: them (6). 

As the Unkindneſs of Parents was made a ſufficient Excnſe for 
Children to deny them Relicf in their old Ape, ſo the Diſobe- 
Hence, or Extrayagance of Children frequently depriv'd them of 
the Care and Eſtate of their Parents : Yet the _thenjian Law-givet 
allow'd not Fathers to dilinherit their Children out of Paſſion, or 


ſight Prejudices, but requir'd their Appeeeatics before certain Judges 
appointed to have Cognizance of ſuch Matters,where if the Child- 
ren were found to. deſcrye ſo ſeyere a Sentence, the publick Cryer 
was order'd to proclaim, That ſuch a Perſon rejefted the Crimi- 
na], whoſe Name was then repeated, from being his Son 3 whence 
to disinherit a Son is call'd SmywwpZor # y9v, and the Perſon fo 
disinherited >2»#pucres 3 to be disinherited was likewiſe call'd #- 
mmeiy F Javous, to be receiv'd again eyzaapfdyic% eis mo 34v0r: 
Te may be here obſerv'd , that Parents were allow'd to be recon- 
cil'd to their Children, but after that could neyer abdicate them 
again. 


(a) E/cbines Orat, in Timarch, (6) Tlutarchys Solone. 
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educated and erhploy'd, 342, 
393-; Infants how manag'd 

; .3$1- Infangs expos'd 359,360. 


, 


urſes 352. 


Lacedemonian 


" LL: WW FE KE 


Lacedemanian Matron's Com- 
mand to her Son 115. 
Ladders to ſcale Walls IOO. 
Lawrel,fix'd on {ick Men's Doors 
188, usd to excite Loye 275. 
Leagnes, how made 75, 76. of 
how many ſorts ibid. 
Lenmians invented Arms 21. 
Levies of Soldiers 6,7- 
Libations to the Dead 255,256, 
CN. 


Libyan Trumpet gl. 
Lieutenant 62. 
Lightning &«& 183, 
Liltes laid on Tombs 253. 


Lrzard us'd to excite Love 272, 

Love, how. expreſs'd 266, 267. 
diſcoyer'd 267, 268. excited 
268, 269, @#c. allay'd 281,282, 
ec. of Boys 262, 263, &#c. 


Love-potions 268, 269, Q&c. 
Lovers interr'd together 235. 
Lucinda 344, 345, Oc. 


Luſtrations at Funcrals 248,249, 
250, 

Lydian Flutes us'd at Funerals 
224, 225, 


M. 


Macedonians, erefted no Trophies 
124. their Helmet 29. Phalanx 
63. rnlitary Apparel. 55, 56. 
Countermarch 6g,Law againſt 
Treaſon 374 * 

Magi of Perſia how begotten 290. 

Marches, when made 76, 77. 
made with Silence 93, 94. 
with Tumult by Barbarians 
93- 


Mariners 149, 15 I, 152, | 


Marriage , inſtituted by Cecrops 
285. ſtritly enjoyn'd 28c, 
286. at What time male >. 
288, @&<c. not made wr h +. 
lations 290, 291, ec. 1. 
conſent of Friends 293. 


Ceremonies 293. Songs 316, 
317. 
Aars, invented Arms 20, 21. ho- 
nour'd with Spoils 119. 
Maſt I45- 
Maſtcr of a Ship I56, 157. 
Men at what Age allow'd to 
marty 287. | 
Mercenary Troops how eſteem'd 
7,8. 

Mercury , God of Heralds 73. 
why 1nvok'd by dying Per- 
ſons 192. honour'd with Sa- 
_crifices after mourning ended 
252, 

MAeſſenian Cavalry 17. 

Midwives 3509. 

Military , Glory of the Greek 
2, 3,4. Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments I25, 126, 127, 128,17 1, 


I72, 
Milk offer'd to the Dead 257. 
Minerva, invented Trumpets 89. 

honour'd with Spoils taken 

in War 119. invented Ships 

131. | 
Miſenefall 145 
Money put into Corpſes Mouths 

202. 

Monuments of the Dead 237, 

238, ec. | 
Moon, when full, favorable to 

Sparta 77. Guide to Mariners 

I57. kind to marry'd Per- 

ſons 289. concern'd in Child- 

birth 347. 
moveable Towers, 103. how de- 

feated 106. © _ 
Mounts in Steges 102. how de- 

feared 1056. ; 
lourning, with what Ceremo- 

nies perform'd 212, 213, 214, 

ec. for dead Soldiers 112, . 

I13. 

nh, in failing r59, 160. 1n 
[0111.27 222, 23 33,096 

1» Tombs 253- 

N. Names 


N. 


Names when, and on what Ac- 
counts impos'd 255,.256,@ck«. 
Naval , Officers 155, 156, ec. 

Fights 167, 168, ec. 
Navigation how, and by whom 
invented 129, 130, ec. In- 
ſtruments us'd therein 141, 

142, @c. | 
_—_ concern'd in Horſleman- 
Ip 11. invented Ships 131. 


O. 


Oars,in different Banks 134,144- 
how diſpos'd when out of uſe 
I63. 

ellis Arms moft priz'd by 
barbarous Nations 25. 

Officers in the Athenian and 
Spartan Armies 56, 57, 58,@c«. 
in Ships 155, 156, ec. 

Ointments, whether us'd by an- 
ctent Grecians 196. 197. laid 
on Tombs 255. 

Ornaments laid afide by Mourn- 
ers 213. 

Ovation I2I. 

Owls in the ,Lhenan Enfigns 
35. 


P. 


Palm-branches us'd by Women 
in Labour 349, 350. 

Pan the Author of ſhouting be- 
fore Battles 92. | 
Panickh Fears 92 
Paphlagonian Trumpet oN 
Parents Conſent neceſſary belle 
' Marriage 293, e*c. their Curſes 

fatal 377,378. 
Parſly Iaid on Tombs 252. 
Paſſengers where plac'd in Ships 
437: 
F 


INKS. 


_—_— 


| 


Pay of Soldiers 6,7, $,9. 
Peace how made - 71,75, 76. 
_— ſtory interpreted 13 2,141. 
Perſeus , invented Bows 45. his 
Story interpreted 132. | 
Perſian, defeat 3. Countermarch 
70. Mag _ of Inceſt 
299. Women how treated 335. 
Phalanx 63. 
Phtttres 268, 269, @#c. 
Phenicians, invented Ships 131. 
ſteer'd by the lefler Bear 158. 
Phrygian Flutcs at Funerals 224, 
225. 
Phryxus's Story interpreted 
Piles at Funerals 227. 
Pillars, ereted by Vitors 128. 
erected upon Graves ' 241. 
Pilot I56, 157. 
plenipotentiary Embaſſadors 75. 
Pluto 1nvented funeral Rites 173. 
Polax 43. 
Pollux's Story interpreted 337. 
Pollution contrated from Cor- 
pſes 205,206-from Child-birth 
GI. 
Polygamy how efteerh'd 286. 
Portions 1n Marriage 294,195, 
ec. 
primitive Simplicity 'r, 2, 252. 
Priſoners of War how treated 
IO6, II6. 
Proceſſion at Funerals 206,207, 
FLxA #. 
Prodigals wanted Burial 128. 
Prometheus invented Ships 130, 
Proſerpina, cut off a Lock of dy- 
ing Perſons Hair 191, 192. 
concern'd in Child-birth 348. 
Prows of Ships I37. 
Purification > a Funerals 248, 
249, Oc. | 


I32. 


R. 


Rages us'd in Philtres 273. 


! Raup to batter Walls 100, 103, 


104: 


, 


T04. how defeared 106. 
Relicks us'd in Philtres 273. 
Remora us'd to excite Loye 272. 
Retreat how ſounded 96. 
Rewards of Valour 126, 127, 

I28, I71, 172». 

Rhamn fix'd on ſick Perſons 

Doors 188. ; 

Ribbands to adorn Tombs 2 4. 


Ribs of Ships 36. 
Riyers. honour'd with Offerings 
_ of: Hair 3og. 4 * 


Romans erefted Towers after Vi- 
Gory 124. their triumphal 
Arches ibid. 

Ropes of Ships 143, 146, 147- 

Rofes laid on Tombs 253. 

Rowers, how plac'd 137, 149, 
I50, 151. directed by Muſick 
I59, I60, 

Rudders I4I, 142. 

Runagates how puniſh'd 125, 
I72. 


S. 


Sacred Band of T.overs 265. 

Sacrifices, before Battles 84. after 
Vidtory 121. to the Dead 255, 
256. 

Sacrilegious Perſons how treated 
after Death 182, 184, 187. 


Saddles not us'd I3. 

Sails | I45. 

Saul-yards * 145. 

Samyres invented Ships of War 
133. 

Scaling Ladders 100. 

Scimeters ; 


4+ 
Scritch-owls Feathers us'd 1n 
Philtres 272. 
Scylla's Story interpreted 141. 
Scythians, their Bows 45, 46. 1n- 
ſtructed the Greeks 1n the Uſe 
of Bows 45. 
Sea-fights 167, 168, @. 
Seas in whoſe Dominion 15 4- 


I” Ne DE 3 


Seats of Rowers 1454 

Selemnus's Waters curd Loye 284, 
285. 

Sel-murder how eſteem'd of 
IST, 182, 

Semiramis 1nvented Ships of War 
133. 

Sepulcres 237, 238, exc. how 
honour'd 253, 254, c. 

Sluelds 34/35, ec. turn'd down- 
wards at Funerals 112, 113. 

Shell-trampets 86, 87, &*c. 

Ships, how and by whom in- 
yented 129, 130, exc. how 
firſt built 131. of ſeveral forts 
I33, 134- their Parts 135,136, 
exc, Names 140. conſecraied 
to the Gods 141. their In- 
ſtruments of War - 147, 148, 
149. Officers 155, 156, ec. 
adorn'd with Garlands 161. 
pull'd to Shore 160, 161. 

Shipwrack why fear'd I75- 

Shouting before Engagementsg92. 

Sides of Ships 137- 


 Steges how manag'd 97, exc. at 


Sea 169, ec, 

Signals 84, 85, $6, &c. at Sca- 
fights 168. 

Simplicity of primitiye Times 
7; 2203 

Skins of wild Beaſts worn by 
ancient Heroes 29, 39. 

Slain in War how treated 107, 
I08, 109, Cc. 

Slaves carefully interr'd 178. 

Sleep an Emblem of Death 
LAM | 

Slings | $253, 543 105« 

Smoke to ſignify approching E- 
nemies 105. 

Snakes Bones us'd to excite Loye 
272, 

Solemnity of Marriage order'd 
by Erato 285. 

Songs, of Triumph 128. of Mar- 
riage 316, 317. © 

Ccc Sorrow 


. 
n . 
ne  _—_ 
a n 
v- 
oo 


Sorrow with what Ceremonies 
expreſs'd 212,213, 214, &c. 

Souldiers, of Greece how eſteem'd 
3,4-pay'd and levy'd 6,7,8.when 
adinitted to War 6. when dif- 

- charg'd 7. their different ſorts 
10, 11. Appatel 55, 56. Treat- 
ment after Death 107, 108, 
109, &c. Puniſhments and 
Rewards 125, 126, I27, 171, 
e&c. Children how provided 
for 128. Souldiers in Ships 


TIFFS. 
Souls purify'd by Fire 226. 
Spears 39, 40, 4t. at Sea 152. 
turn'd down at Funerals 112. 
Sphinx in Theban Enligns 8g. 
Spoils how taken and dispos'd 
I16, 117, @%. 171. 


Statues, dedicated to Gods after . 
Victory 124. to Victors 128. |” 


Sterns 138. pull'd to Shore 160, 
IG1. Y, 

Stews, tolerated 331, exc. nu- 
merous in Harbours 165. 

Stirrops when firſt us'd I3- 


Sticks allow'd Self-murder 183. - 
Stones anciently us'd for Wea- 


pons 50, 51, 52. caſt ont of 

Engines 105. ; 

« Strange Women for farlots 332. 

ſudden Death caus'd by Apollo 
or Diana 189. 

Sun guided the farſt Sailors r57, 


I58. | 
Swallows us'd in Philtres 273. 


Swipes I43- 
$words 41. 
T. 

Tackling of Ships I41. 
Tarentine. Horſemen 67 


Taurus the Conſtellation whence 


_ call'd 132. 
Temples,adorn'd with Arms r19. 
made buryipg Places 185,237, 


'T NN DEX; 


Tenders 135. 
Thebans Sovereigns of Greece 5, 
their Enſigns 85. Lovers 268. 
Care of Infants 366. 
Theſſalian Cavalry I7, 
Three a Number in all magical 
Attions 298, 279. 
Thunder-ſtruck Perſons and 
Places how treated 182. 
_—_— King of .Nhens depos'd 


Toads us'd in,Philtres * 272. 
Tombs, how honour'd and ad- 
orn'd 252,253, ec. thoſe of 
Soldiers how beautify'd 113, 
I 14. 
Tomb-ſtones fill'd with Fra- 
gments of Meat 25 x. 
Top-ſail I45. 
Torches, inſtead of Signals 86, 
Henify'd the Approach of Ene- 
mies 105.. of Friends ibid. us'd 
in Philtres 273. at Marriages 
308, 309, 314, &c. 
Torzojſes in Steges TO2, 
Towers 1n Sieges 103. inſtead 
of Trophies 124. Ras 


Traitors how us'd after Death 
179, 187. : : 
Treaſon how puniſh'd in XMace- 
donia 374. 
Trinket n I45- 
T riptolemus's Story interpreted 
132. | 
Triumphs I2Ts 
triumphal Arches 12.4 
Trophies 12I, 122, @c. 
Trumpets 86. 87, &c. 
Trumpeter 62. 


Twins a Token of Chaſtity 349. 

Tyle a Form of Battail * 65. 

Tyrants. how treated after Death 
I80, 181, @#c. 

Tyrrhenian Trumpet 90. 

T'yrrhenus invented Trumpets 89, 


90. 
Tyttews's Story 


$3, 84- 
U., Vany 


a 


U. 


Vans us'd to lay Infants on oP Is 
Veils us'd by Women 319,339, 


240. 

Vemr's Temple a Nurſery of 
Harlots 333. 

Vice-admiral I56. 

Voice very ſtrong. requir'd in 
Warriors 95. 

Vows before, Battles 76, $4. 

Voyages how begun 160, 161, 
I'62. 

Vulcan invented Arms 


W. 


Walls not ancicntly us'd 97, 98. 

War, by what occaſion'd 1, 2. 
how maintain'd 9. ended by 
lingle Combat 56,96,97. how 
declar'd 71, 72,76. 

warlike Condutt of the ancient 


2T+ 


I N.D E X. 


| 


Water plac'd before Houſes 
where Corpſes lay 204, 20s. 
ofter'd to the Dead 257. 

Wax us'd ro excite Love 275, 
276. . 

Weapons, ſze Arms. 

white Garmentgus'd to wrap the 
Dead 198. gs 

Wills how and by whom made 
3713 37%. 

Wane offer'd to the Dead 257. 

Winter ſeaſonable for Marriage 
287. 

Wives , how diſtinguiſh'd from 
Concubines, 295, 296. when 
allow'd to diyorce Husbands 
320, 321, @#c. lent to Friends 
322, 323+ ; 

Women , when preſent at Fn- 
. nerals 210. when ripe for 
|; Marriage 287. how confin'd 
and employ'd 335, 336, ec. 
343 344, &*c. not allow'd to 

. Rudy Phyſick 350. polluted 


Greeks 2. in Child-birth 361, 362. 
. waſhing the Dead 186. | Wooll us'd to excite Love 272. 
.. Watches how order'd * 80, 81. ' Ford in Battles $5. 
Ccc 2 INDEX 


eng 


— 


Diftionum ,, Locutionum & Proverbiorum Latino- 
rum, que m hac Archzologia explicantur. 


Prior numerus Pagmam, poſterior Laneam indicat. 


A. 

Abit 192, 23» 
abitio 1b. 22. 
. 2 reaa 64, 10; 
_ Srvull ib. 15. 
Ftne difte naves 135, 10- 
ageator remignm I59, 2 
Agger IO2, 32. 
gs | 59, 17+ 
ergnits Caſties 283, 10. 

amarantus 252, 43. | 
ementum jaculs 5O, 17. 
emchonis 146, 26. 
' in ancoris ſtare I 66, 3. 
encoralia, vel ancoraris 143, 24: 
engqune - I46, 20. 
amenne 145, 28. 
AMmnheſtcriz 8, 16. 
AApaturia 304, IO. 
Apert.e NaVes 148, 19. 
SAY I57, 19- 
ArBurus 1b. ib, 
arcus Aurel 46, 18. 
Argo 134, 20. 
ries I03, 36. 
erictaria teſtudo I02, 23. 
aſparagus 308, 24. 

B, 
Balliſta Tos, 12. | 


Cx & Claudii cr diffi 359,18. 


\ 


C. 


Caius Coriolanns oY diffys Mar- 
Clus 358, 22. 


carina X36, IT. 
caſtus- agnus 283, IO. 
catapirates 143, 7+ 
catapulta 32, I9. 


Caucaſus e» Colchis wenenorum 
feraces 283, 18. 


Cecropide 128,27. 
celeres 60, 32. 
cenotaphia 2.46, 29. 
Ceramicus I15, 23s 


ceruchus, anchonis, & rudens 146, 
26. 


Ceryx 73, 26. 
Fae 99, IF. 
cr207s 7 Oz7 + 
cithare 91, IT. 
claſtarit I52,18, 
claſiis prefettus I55,33s 
| Clavftra I64, 3I- 
clypei orbis 37, 29» 


cohortes, manipuli, ordines 67, 30. 

Colchis wenenorum ferax 283 z 
I8. NY 

Colophonem imponere 17,27. 


collocare cadaver 20I,12., 
conts I433 13. 
Conus 27) 4. 
cornua 145, 32. 
corona cingere wrben 99, 4+ 


corone 


F 


COrONe NAVIYN 139, 3- 
corymbe navints 1b. 1b. 
corymbi 138, 29. 
Coſte navium I36, 37- 
cxneus 65, 16. 136, 20. vel ro- 
ſtrum 168 2 3» 
crrrus falcatus I7, 6. 
cuſtodes navis I60, I. 
Cyclades, vel Mtnx difi# naves 
T3539- 
oſura 158, 13.. 
D. 
Decurſa 2.29, 24. 
ddenaſcs 193, 18. 
dentes pro ancore 142, 23. 
dmittere uxorem 22,9. 
arvortere, diſcedere 1Þ. 11. 


E. 


Eferre, exportare cadaver 206, 6. 


, enſis falcatus 432 16- 
Ephori 60,10. 
epithalamium 316, 32. 
Equites Romani II, 22. 
exportatio' 206, 6. 

F. 
falcati currus 17,6. 
falcatus enſes 42, 16. 
ſauces 165,5- 
ferrea manus I53, 27. 
forceps I67, 35. 
ex | 65, 20. 
fori.&x tranſtra 137 7. 
frena lupata I2, 12. 
frutille 271, 9. 
uit 1933 26, 
fulmen trifidum 279, 23, 
olvere I43, 39. 

G. 
Geniatis lefius 312436, 


1 Þbn'% 


| 


gubernaculum 


I4T, 32. 
H. 
Haſte longe T52, 36. 
haſtati Principes @® Triaris 83,5. 
hauſtrum | 143,20. 
Heliaſta 12539. 
Felice I58,17- 
helix IG1, 23. 
hippagines I33,17- 
hippomanes 269, 8. 
Hcoed! I57, 20. 
hartator remigum I59,2s 
* 
T. 
Tir ancoris (tare IG6, 3. 
induttio 68, 14+ 
mnhibere remos 163,20. 
juga I45, 5+ 
juſta 174,23- 
| Lynx 271, 7. 
L. 

Labra I96, 24. 
latera I37, I- 
laterculus G5, 22. 
leFus genialjs 312,35. 
legiones ' 67,27 
lituns 89, 8. 
longe haſte I52, 36. 


lorica 31, 19. 240, 21. unde difFa 
32, 27. : 


Cccz3 


Lucina 344, 28. 
lupata frana I2,12. 
lupi frenorum 1b. 13. 
tyra 9T, 12. 223,31, 
M. 

Mags 2.90, 26. 
malus I45, 38- 
manipul; 67, 39- 
manus ferrea 153,27. 
modins 146, 3. 

N. Ne- 


N. 
Nenia 22.4, 34- 
naves aperte Un tefe . 148, 17- 
maucrarie IS, 5- 
O. 
Obliqua acies 64, 15+ 
obolus pretium militare 9, I 
ocree 332 4- 
Oedipus wnde diftus 358, 8. 
opifera I46, 28. 
orbis clypes 37, 29. 
ordines 67, JO. 
oftinm I65, 4+ 
P. 0 
Pallium 197, 9- 
palmula, yel tonſa 144, 18- 
papyrus 131, 3T- 
pavrolcones I43,31- 
paſſerculus 271, 8. 
pedaneus ſubex I3, 18. 
pedes 146,29. 
phalznges 393 23+ 
phalanx G3,21. 
phalere 20, 4. 
Pharos I64, 35- 
'Phormio, Terentii fabula 169, 4. 
piftura navis 39, 19- 
plntei I49, 6. 
portiſculns I59, 2. 
 Poſthumus 2de 359, IJ» 
prefefFus claſſis I55, 33: 
prefice 222,32. 
principes 8 3, 5* 
Proculus wide diftus 359,13- 
Þpropugnacuia 149, 7- 
— R. 
Regulus avis 271,9- 
rems 144, 17- 
remora 272, 5. 
remmulc; 1433.31: 
repotia 318, 4- 
retinacula I43, 33- 


roſtrum vel cuneus 65, 16. 147I1- 
168, 3, 
rudentes 146, 22. 


IN" DB. 3. 


"Shinn 


ſacra ancora 


143 1. 
142,38. 
ſacram ancoram ſolvere, proverb. 

I42, 39- 
Scamandrius cur wocatis Aſtya- 
nax 357, 12, 


ſolvere funes- 143, 39- 
ſolutiles ſcale Io5, 2. 
ſtapia | I13, 18. 
ſtationes navium, I65, 30. 
ſtellio & ſtincus 2.72, 6. 
ſtrophi, vel ſtupps I44, 33: 
ſubducere naves 166, 37- 
ſupparum 457 I5- 
| T. 
Tefte naves | 148, 17. 
terebre Tory 26. 


tergemina Proferpene epitheton 3 48, 


re 02, 21.136, 33. mildani 


102, 4. rietaria 102, 9g. 
Theſmothetz, magiffratus Athe- 
nienſes 328,33. 
thoraces 3 1,3 2. bilices, trilices 31,35. 


ribie 224.8. 
rg I97, IO. 
zolleno, vel rollena I43, 20. 
zonſa 144, I8- 
zorquilla 271, 9- 
tranſtra I45, 5+ 1374 7+ 
triarit 8335 
trifidum fulmen Jovis 279,24. 
tumiulus 240, I3. 
Puarres 103, 9. 65,26. 
tntela ' 139, 24. 
V. . 
Vela I45, 8” 
Venus genitrix 85, 12" 
Venus Juno 393, 12- 
VINee. 102,25- 
vixit & fuit 193, 26. 
mambo 35, 20- 
Vopiſcus wide diffs 359, 15- 


INDEX 
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Vocum, Locutionum & Proverbiorum Graco- 
rum, que in hac Archeologia explicantur. - 


A, 


AD Belw 95, 2. 1438 
1b. 4.- 

ayeiv in &/yupoy I 66, 2. 
aſuunds 145 3I. 
PAPTTC, FO» IT. 
& nunionguu 1b. 18. 
ſup I 425I0. 
&.Ypnuare 319» 2. 
. eh aven FO» IF. 
etLALvos 223» 7. 
etpery OWuag 168, I 2. 
et Ths 2606, 2 
ly 4.0» 2. 
a xgrmct I45» I7. 
exevdrus 4.3» 14. 
expay F Auves I 64, 20. 
expoCongtty I 9» 2. 
elxpoDivact TIS 31. 
&p0xgpacet I45» I7. 


drpbyict » vel Yi@v opwyides 5 
corymb1 138, 29. 


el:pognniet 1b. 34. 
GXPaTHEL I7I» 23. 
elypoTherdCery 1b. 26. 
KkT&: F Aruor 164» 20, 


Y 


| 


axtuyioy Pro dmipagey 18, 
Þ\ - 

&xoduyises Pro dmiigasos Boy 
30. 

ananaſuns 92, 2T, 

b\rEnThed, OhtTagweray (VAAKTH- 
em, Gr m80%Anmare 28, 32. 

bAtZInaxos edjpvos 188, 20. 

evantoro} Qapaxes 32, 32. 

anpioiora virgines dictz 
299) 9. 

zatime 2775, 8. dicta Sunnua- 
7 1b. 9. 

dA@menen WRANGANAIL 2.55 22, 

aybon vel owe Toy, 36." 

&juTEgw VICgiNes QUE 31620. 

ejupmpeghs Gaperec . 49> IG. 

cupiConn vel dupicouer tynuear 
T 42532. 

Auqpidpipuc 3 54» 32- 

aupiaruzper errorem Vocatl 
avtmmot 19» "|. interdum 
inmaywys 1b. 9. 

4pgisoues gdnays Goo 18, LY 
panaypic 1b, 24. type 
I 42» JN. 

appigans mvadncs 28, IT. 

&yaConis 


er Re ts + ———— X 


ety aCoAcis I4» 7. 

CVA gAUTTHC 3 Mi 8, 2 34+ 

eyanapiiyi gu cis T0 zoves 379» 
3 1 

exyerpopn 6 QC, of 

Ly au [2.20 | * I72» 36+ 

er Jpopayeis mulieres diftz 
343» 33: 


eydpopimuys davis 37,28, 

ayJpor, vel ardpoyims 3355 
28, 

evimdg wmnegvouies 368,34. 

arp vel Tem yerasr TW 
nportay, 170Ytar, vel ioonup- 
mv 2.60» 25. 

ayTHVOL I 88, 28, 

cvnSouss GhntyE Cqo 20. d)- 
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